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S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

But, favourable as these ckcimiBtaQces were, Henry 
soon showed that they went but a short way in forming 
a good character ; they were merely the gifts of nature, 
or accomplishments implanted by the assiduity of his 
father ; but he wanted the more solid advantages, which 
were to be of his own f9rmation,-<--a ^od heart, and a 
sound understanding. The Teaming he had, if it may 
deserve that appellation^ served only to inflame his 
pride, but not control hk vidous affections ; the love of 
his subjects broke out in their flattery ; and this was 
another meteor to lead him astray. His vast wealth, 
instead of relieving the public, or increasing his power, 
only contributed to supply his debaucheries, or gratify 
the rapacity of the ministers of his pleasures. But it 
would have been happy for his people if his faults had 
rested here: he was a tyrant; humanity takes the 
alarm at his cruelties ; and, however fortunate some of 
his measures might prove in the event, every good man 
must revolt at his motives, and the means he took for 
their accompli^ment. 

The first action which showed that the present reiga 
was to be very different from the former, was the pun- 
ishment of Empsom and Dudley, who were obnoxious 
to the populace for having been the ready instruments 
of the late king's rapacity. They were immediately 
cited before the council, in order to answer for their 
conduct ; but Empsom in his defence alleged, that, far 
from deserving censure, his actions rather merited re- 
ward and approbation. Though a strict execution of 
the law was the crime of which he anA Dudley were 
accused ; although these laws had been established by 
the voluntary consent of the people; notwithstan^^g 
^U their expostulations, Empsom and Dudley were sent 
to the Towfer, and soon after brought to their trial. As 
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the strict discharge of their duty, in executing a. d. 
the laws, could not be alleged s^alnst them as 1510.. 
a crime, to gratify the people with their punishment 
they were accused of having entered into a conspiracy 
against, the present king^ and of intentions to seize by 
force the administration of government. Nothing could 
he more imprdbiable and unsupported than such a 
charge ; nevertheless the jury were so far infected with 
popular prejudice, that they gave a verdict against 
them ; and they were both executed sometime after, by 
a warrant from the king. 

This measure, whi^ betrayed, an unjust compliance 
with popular clamour, was foUowed by another still 
more detrimental to the nation, although still more 
pleasing to the people. Julius the Second was at that 
time pope, and had filled all Europe with his intrigues 
and ambition; but his chief resentment was leveled 
against Lewis the Twelfth, king of France, who was in 
possession of some valuable provinces of Italy, from 
which he hoped by his intrigues to remove him. For 
this purpose he entered into a treaty with Ferdinand, 
king of Spain, and Henry of England ; to each of whom 
he offered such advantages as were most likely to iji- 
flame their ambition, in case they fell upon Lewis on 
their respective quarters ; whtte he undertook himself to 
find him empbyment in Italy. Henry, w»ho had np 
other motives but the glory of the expeditign, and the 
hopes of receiving the title of the most Christian King, 
whiich the pope assured him would soon be wrested 
from Lewis to be conferred upon him, readily a. d. 
undertook to delendhis cause; and hi3 parUa- ldl2^ 
inent, being summoned, as readily granted supplies for 
a {ttirpose so much favqinred by the (people. The spirit 
.ff chivalry and of foreign eonq^uegt wa$ not yet qiiite 
«^ng|iiabed among th^ English : the kingdom of France 
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«ras still an object they desired to possess ; and Henry, 
In compliance with their wishes, gave out that he in- 
tended striking for the crown. It was in vain that one 
of his old prudent counsellors objected, that conquests 
on the continent would only drain the kingdom without 
enriching it : and that England, from its situation, was 
not fitted to enjoy extensive empire : the young king, 
« deaf to all remonstrances, and burning with militaiy 
:caudour, resolved to undertake the war. The marquis of 
3Dorset was first sent over, with a largo, body of forces, 
to Fontarabia, to assist the operations of Ferdinand : but 
that faithless and crafty monarch had no intentions of 
effectually seconding their attempts; wherefore they 
were obliged to return home without effect. 

A considerable fleet was equipped, some time after, 
A. D. to annoy the enemy by sea, and the command 
1513. intrusted to sir Edward Howard; who, after 
scouring the Channel for some time, presjented himself 
before Brest, where the French navy lay, and challenged 
them to combat. As the French were unequal to the 
enemy, they determined to wait for a reinforcement, 
which they expected, under the command of Prejent de 
Bidoux, from the Mediterranean. But in this the gal- 
lant Howard was resolved to disappoint them ; and 
upon the appearance of Prejent with six galleys, who 
liad time to take refuge behind some batteries which 
were planted on the rocks that lay on each side of him, 
he boldly rowed up with two galleys, followed by barges 
filled with officers of distinction. Upon coming up to 
Pr^'enf s ship, he immediately fastened upon it, and 
leaped on board, followed by one Carroz, a Spanish 
cavalier, and seventeen Englishmen. The cable, mean- 
while, which fastened both ships together, was cut by 
the enemy, and the admiral was thus leftj in the hands 
of the French ; but as he still continued to fight with 
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great gallantry, he was pushed overboard by their 
pikes, and perished in the sea. Upon this misfortune 
the fleet retired from before Brest; and the French 
navy for a while kept possession of the sea* 

This slight repulse only served to inflame the king's 
ardour to take revenge upon the enemy ; and he soon 
after sent a body of eight thousand men to Calais, un- 
der the command of the earl of Shrewsbury ; and an- 
other body of six thousand followed shortly after, under 
.the conduct of Lord Herbert. He prepared to follow 
himself with the main body and rear ; and arrived at 
Calais, attended by numbers of the English nobility^ 
But he soon had an attendant, who did him still more 
honour. This was no less a personage than Maximi- 
lian, emperor of Germany, who had stipulated to assist 
him with eight thousand men ; but, being unable to 
perform his engagements, joined the English army with 
some G^erman and Flemish soldiers, who were useful 
in giving an example of discipline to Henry's new-levied 
soldiers. He even enlisted himself in the English service, 
wore the cross of St. George, and received pay, a hun- 
dred crowns per day, as one of Henry's subjects and 
captains. 

Henry being now at fhe head of a formidable army> 
fifty thousand strong, it was supposed that France must 
fall a victim to his ambition. But that kingdom was 
not threatened by him alone; the Swiss, on another 
quarter, with twenty-five thousand men, were preparing 
to invade it ; while Ferdinand of Arragon, whom no 
treaties could bind, was only waiting for a convenient 
opportunity of attack on his side to advantage.. Never 
was the French monarchy in so distressed a situation ; 
but the errors of its assailants procured its safety. The 
Swiss entered into a treaty with Trimouille, the French 
general, who gave them their own terms, satisfied that 
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his master would rescind them all, as not having ^ven 
him any powers to treat ; Ferdinand continued to remain 
a quiet spectator, vainly waiting for some effectual blow 
to be struck by his allies ; and Henry spent his time in 
the siege of towns, which could neither secure his con- 
quests, nor advance his reputation. 

The first siege was that of Terouenne, in Picardy, 
which kept him employed for more than a month, al- 
though the garrison scarcely amounted to two thousand 
men. The besieged, after some time, being in want of 
provisions, a very bold and desperate attempt was made 
to supply them, which was attended with success. A 
French captain, whose name was Fontrailles, led up a 
body of eight hundred men, each of whom carried a 
bag of gunpowder and two quarters of bacon behind 
him. With thLs small force he made a fierce and un- 
expected irruption into the English camp; and, sur- 
mounting all resistance, advanced to the ditch of the 
town, wherq each horseman threw down his burthen. 
Then immediately returning upon the gallop, they were 
again so fortunate as to break through the English with- 
out any great loss in the undertaking. But the cavalry 
sent to cover the retreat were not so successful. Though 
they were commanded by the boldest and bravest cap- 
tains of the French army, yet on sight of the English 
they were seized with such an unaccountable panic, that 
they immediately fled, and had many of their best offi- 
cers taken prisoners. This action was called by the 
French the battle of Guinegate, from the place where 
it was fought ; but by the English the battle of the Spurs, 
as the French, on that day, made more use of their 
spurs than their swords, to procure safety. 

After this victory, which niight have been followed 
with very important consequences, had the victors 
marched forward to Paris, Henry sat down to make 
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sure of the little town which had made such an obsti* 
naie resistance; and found himself, when it was obli^^ 
to surrender, master of a place which neither recomr 
pensed the Uood nor the .delafjr that were expended in 
the si^;e. 

From one error Henry went on to another. He was 
persuaded to lay siege to Toumay, a great and ridi 
city of Flanders, which at that time was in possession 
of tiie Frendi. This siege, though it took up little timev 
yet served to retard the great object, which was the 
conquest of France ; and Henry, hearing that the Swiss 
had returned hoiQe, and being elated with his trifling* 
successes, resolved to transport his army back to £ngw 
land, where flattery was put to the torture to make him 
happy in the glory of his ridiculous expedition. A 
peace was conchided soon after between the two king* 
d<mis ; and Henry continued to dissipate, in more peace- 
ful follies, those immense sums which had been amassed 
by his predecessor for very different piu*poses« 

The success which, during his foreign expedition, at- 
tended his arms in the north of England, was much 
more important and decisive. A war having been de- 
clared between the English and Scots, who ever took 
the opportunity to fall on when their neighbours were 
embroiled with France, the king of that country sum- 
moned out the whole force of his kingdom ; and, having 
passed the Tweed with a body of fifty thousand men^ 
rai^aged those parts of Nortfaund^erland which lay along 
the bimks of that river* But as his forces were numer* 
ous, and the isountrj barren, he soon began to want 
provisions.; to that many of his men deserted, and re- 
turned to their native country. In the mean time the 
earl of Surrey, at the head of twenty-six thousand men» 
iq>proaehed the Scots, who were encamped on a rising 
poundiiear the hills ef Cheviot. The river Tillraa 
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between the armies, and prevented an engagement; 
wherefore the earl of Surrey sent a herald to the Scotish 
camp, challenging the enemy to descend into Flodden 
plain, and there to try their valour on equal ground. 
This ofifer not being accepted, he made a feint, as if be 
intended marching towards Berwick ; which putting the 
Scots in motion to annoy his rear, he took advantage of 
a great smoke caused by firing their huts, and passed 
the little river which had hitherto prevented the engage- 
ment. Both armies now perceiving that a combat was 
inevitable, they prepared for the onset with great com- 
posure and regularity. The English divided their army 
into two lines ; lord Thomas Howard led the main body 
of the first line ; sir Edmund Howard the right wing, 
and sir Marmaduke Constable the left; the earl of 
Surrey himself commanded the main body of the se- 
cond line, assisted by lord Dacres and sir Edward Stan- 
ley to the right and the left. The Scots, on the other 
hand, presented three divisions to the enemy ; the mid- 
dle commanded by the king himself, the right by the earl 
of Huntley, and the left by the earls of Lenox and Ar- 
gyle; a fourth division, under the earl of Both well, made 
a body of reserve. Lord Huntley began the onset, 
charging the division of sir Marmaduke Constable with 
such fury, that it was immediately thrown into confu- 
sion : but it was so seasonably supported, that the men 
rallied, and the battle became general. Both sides 
fought a long time with incredible impetuosity, until 
the Highlanders, being galled by the English artillery, 
broke in, sword in hand, upon the main body command- 
ed by the earl of Surrey ; and at the head of these James 
Fought with the most forward of the nobility. They 
attacked with such velocity, that the hinder line could 
not advance in time to sustain them, so that a body of 
English intercepted their retreat. James, being thus 
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almost surrounded by the enemy, refused to quit the 
field while it was yet in his power ; but, alighting from 
his horse, formed his little body into an orb, and in this 
posture fought with such desperate courage as re- 
stored the battle. The English therefore were again 
obliged to have recourse to their artillery and arrows, 
which made a terrible havock ; but night separating the 
combatants, it was not till the day following that lord 
Howard perceived that he had gained a great and glo- 
rious victory. The English lost no persons of note ; 
but the flower of the Scotish nobility fell- Ten thou- 
sand of the common men were cut off; and a body, 
supposed to be that of the king, was sent to London, 
where it remained unburied, as a sentence of excom- 
munication still remained against him for having leagued 
with France against the Holy See. But upon Henry's 
application, who pretended that James in the instant 
before his death had discovered some signs of repent- 
ance, absolution was given him, and the body was in- 
terred. However, the populace of Scotland still con- 
tinued to think their king alive ; and it was given out 
among them that he had secretly gone on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. 

These successes only served to intoxicate Henry ; 
and while his pleasure, on the one hand, engrossed his 
time, the preparations for repeated expeditions exhaust- 
ed his treasures. As it was natural to suppose that the 
old ministers, who had been appointed by his father to 
direct him, would not readily concur in these idle pro-, 
jects, Henry had, for some time, discontinued asking 
their advice, and chiefly confided in the counsels of 
Thomas, afterwards cardinal Wolsey, who seemed to 
second him in his favourite pursuits. Wolsey was a 
minister who complied with all his master s inclinations, 
and flattered him in every scheme to which his sanguine 
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and impetuous temper was inclined. He was the son 
6f a private gentleman (and not of a butchec, as is com» 
inonly reported) of Ipswich. He was sent to Oxford 
so early, that he was a bachelor at fourteen, and was 
therefore called the boy bachelor. He arose by degrees^ 
upon quitting college, from one preferment to another, 
tin he was made rector of Lymington by the marquis of 
Dorset, whose children he had instructed. He had not 
long resided at Uiis living, when one of the justices of 
the peace put him in the stocks for being drunk, and 
raising disturbances at a neighbouring fair. This dis* 
grace, however, did not retard his promotion ; for he 
was recommended as chaplain to Henry the Seventh ; 
and being employed by that monarch in a secret nege^ 
tiation respecting his intended marriage with Margaret 
of Savoy, he acquitted himself to that king's satisfaction, 
and obtained the praise both of diligence and dexterity. 
That prince, iiaving given him a commission to Max-* 
imilian, who at that time resided at Brussels, was sur^ 
prised in less than three days after to see Wolsey pre* 
•sent himself before him ; and, supposing that he had 
fceen delinquent, began to reprove his delay. Wolsey^ 
however, surprised him with assurances that he had just 
returned from Brussels, and had successfully fulfilled 
all his majesty's commands. His dispatch on that oc- 
casion procured him the deanry of Lincoln ; and in this 
situation it was that he was introduced by Fox, faishc^ 
of Winchester, to the young king s notice, in hopes that 
he would have talents to supplant the earl of Surrey, whe 
:was favourite at that time : and, in this respect, the coBk 
jectures of Fox were not erroneous. Presently after 
being introduced at coart, he was made a privy counaet 
4or ; and, as such, had frequent opportunities of ingnn 
tiating himself with the yomig king, as he appeared at 
once complying, submissive, and enterprising. Wobey 
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used every art to suit himself to the royal temper; he 
sang, laughed, and danced with every libertine of the 
court ; neither his own years, which were near forty, 
nor his character of a clergyman, were any restraint 
upon him, or tended to check, by ill-timed severities, 
the gaiety of his companions. To such a weak and vi- 
cious monarch as Henry, qualities of this nature were 
highly pleasing. Wolsey was soon acknowledged as 
his favourite, and was intrusted with the chief adminis- 
tration of affairs. The people began to see with indig-^ 
nation the new favourite's mean condescensions to the 
king, and his arrogance to themselves. They had long 
regarded the vicious haughtiness and the unbecoming 
splendour of the clergy, with envy and detestation ; and 
Wolsey's greatness served to bring a new odium upon 
that body, already too much the object of the people's 
dislike. His character, being now placed in a more 
conspicuous point of light, daily began to manifest itself 
the more. Insatiable in his acquisitions^ but still more 
magnificent in his expense ; of extensive capacity, but ^ 
still more unbounded in enterprise ; ambitious of power, 
but still more desirous of glory ; insinuating, engaging, 
persuasive, and at other times lofly, elevated, and com- 
manding ; haughty to his equals, yet affable to his de- 
pendents ; oppressive to the people, but liberal to his* 
friends; more generous than grateful; he was formed 
to take the ascendant in- every intercourse, and vain 
enough not to cover his real superiority. 

He had been advanced to the bishopric of Lincoln ; 
but this he resigned on being promoted to the arch* 
bishopric of York. Upon the capture of Toumay, he 
had been preferred to the see of that place ; but besides, 
be gained possession, at very low leases, of the revenues 
oif Bath, Worcester, and Hereford, bishoprics filled by 
Italians, who were allowed to reside abroad, and wfad 
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were glad to compound for this indulgence by part- 
ing with a considerable share of their profits. Besides 
many other church preferments, he was allowed to unite 
with the see of York, first that of Durham, next that 
of Winchester ; and his appetite seemed to increase by 
A. D. the means that were taken to satisfy it. The 
1515. pope, observing his great influence over the king, 
was desirous of engaging him in his interests, and 
created him a cardinal. His train consisted of eight 
hundred servants, of whom many were knights and gen- 
tlemen. Some even of the nobility put their children 
into his family as a place of education ; and whoever 
were distinguished by any art or science, paid court to 
the cardinal, and were often liberally rewarded. He 
was the first clergyman in England who wore silk and 
gold, not only on his habit, but also on his saddles, and 
the trappings of his horses. 

Besides these various distinctions, the pope soon after 
conferred upon him that of legate, designing thus to 
make him instrumental in draining the kingdom of 
money, upon pretence of employing it in a war against 
the Turks, but in reality with a view to fill his own cof- 
fers. In this he so well served the court of Rome, that, 
some time after, the post of legate was conferred upon 
him for life ; and he now united in his person the pro- 
motions of legate, cardinal, archbishop, and prime mi- 
nister. 

Soon after, Warham, chancellor, and archbishop of 
Canterbury, a man of a very moderate temper,* chose 
rather to retire from public employment than maintaiq 
an unequal contest with the haughty cardinal. Wolsey 
instantly seized the chancellorship, and exercised the 
duties of that employment with great abilities and im- 
partiality. The duke of Norfolk, finding the kings' 
treasures exhausted, and his taste for expense still con 
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tinuing, was glad to resign his office of treasurer, and 
retire from court. Fox, bishop of Winchester, who had 
been instrumental in Wolsey's rise, withdrew himself in 
disgust ; the duke of Suffolk also went home with a re- 
solution to remain private ; whilst Wolsey availed him- 
self of their discontents, and filled up their places by his 
creatures, or his personal assiduity. These were vast 
stretches of power ; and yet the churchman was still in- 
. satiable. He procured a bull from the pope, empower- 
ing him to make knights and counts^ to legitimate bas- 
tards, to give degrees in arts, law, physic, and divinity^ 
and to grant all sorts of dispensations. So much pride 
and power could not avoid giving high offence to the 
nobility : yet none dared vent their indignation ; so 
greatly were they in terror of his vindictive temper. 

In order to divert their envy from his inordinate ex- 
altation, he soon entered into a correspondence with 
. Francis the First, of France, who had taken many me- 
thods to work upon his vanity and at last succeeded. 
In consequence of that monarch's wishes, Henry was 
persuaded by the cardinal to restore Tournay to the 
French ; and he also agreed to an interview with a. d. 
Francis. This expensive congress was held be- 1520, 
tween Guisnes and Ardres, near Calais, within the 
English pale, in compliment to Henry for crossing the 
sea. The two monarchs, after saluting each other in 
the most cordial manner, retired into a tent erected for 
the purpose, where Henry proceeded to read the articles 
of their intended alliance. As he began to read the first 
words of it, " I, Henry, king," he stopped a moment, 
and then subjoined only " of England," without adding 
France, the usual style of English monarchs. Francis 
remarked this delicacy, and expressed his approbation 
by a smile. Nothing could exceed the magnificence of 
the nobility of both courts on this occasion* Many d 
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Ihem involved themselves in large debts ; and the penufy 
of a life was scarcely sufficient to reimburse the extras 
VBgance of a few days. Beside, there, at first appeared 
something low and illiberal, in the mutual distrusts that 
were conspicuous on this occasion : the two kings never 
met without having the number of their guards counted 
0D both sides ; every step was carefully adjusted ;. they 
passed each other in the middle point between both 
places, when they went to visit their queens ; and at the 
same instant that Henry entered Ardres, Francis put 
lumself into the hands of the English at Guisnes. But 
Francis, who is considered as the first restorer of true 
politeness in Europe, put an end to this illiberal method 
of conversing. Taking one day with him two gentlemen 
and a page, be rode directly into Guisnes, crying out to 
the EngUsh guards, that they were their prisoners, and 
desiring to be carried to their master. Henry was not 
a little astonished at the appearance of Francis ; and 
taking him in his arms, ^^ My brother," said he, " you 
have here given me the most agreeable surprise ; you 
have shown me the full confidence I may place in you ; 
I. surrender myself your prisoner from this moment*' 
£[e then took from his neck a collcu: of pearls of great 
value, and, putting it on Francis, begged him to wear it 
£»p the sake of his prisoner. Francis agreed ; and, giv- * 
jBg him a bracelet of double the value of the former, 
insisted on his wearing it in turn. Henry went the 
next day to Ardres, without guards or attepdants ; and 
confidence bdbg now sufficiently established between 
thf^e monarchs, they employed the rest of the time in 
leasts and tournaments. 

Some ninths before, a defiance had been sent by the 
ftwto kii^ to each otibier's court, and through ali the 
iduef allies of Europe^ impoirtijug that Henry and Fran- 
ms^ Wiltjh foHTtem aidsw would he ready i^ the plains of 
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Fieardj to answer all comers, that were gentkmeD^ 
afr t3t and tourney. Accordingly the monarchs now^ 
gorgeously appareled, entered the lists on hOTsdiiack; 
Francis surrounded with Henry's guards^ and Henry 
with those of Francis. They were both at that time the 
most comely personages of their age, and prided them*, 
selves on their expertness in the military exercises^. 
The ladies were the judges in these feats of chivalry ; 
and they put an end to the encounter ' wheaever they 
thought proper. It is supposed that the crafty Frendi 
monarch was willing to gpratify Henry^s vanity by allows 
ing him to enjoy a petty pre-eminence in these {Mutimes. 
He ran a tilt against Monsieur Grandeval, whom he 
disabled at the first encounter. He engaged Monsieur 
de Montmorency, whom, however, he could not throw 
from the saddle. He fought at faulchion with a Frenck 
nobleman, who presented him with his courser in tokei^ 
of submission. 

But these empty splendours were not sufficient a. d- 
to appease the jealousy of the nobles at home, 1521. 
or quiet the murmurs of the people. Among these^. 
the duke of Buckingham, the son of him who lost his 
life in the reign of Richard the Third, w<w the foremost 
to complain. He had often been heard to treat the car^ 
dihal's pride and proftision with just contempt ; and 
carrying his resentment perhaps to an improper lengthy 
some low informers toc^ care that Wolsey should be 
apprised of all. The substance of his impeachment 
was, that he had consulted a fortune-teller concerning 
his succession to the crown, and had affected to midfie 
himself popular. Thiis was but a weak pretext to takie 
away the fife of a nobleman, whose father had died in 
defence of the late king : but he was brougM to a trial ; 
and the duke of Norfolk, whose son had married his 
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daughter, was created high<»steward to preside at this 
solemn procedure. He was condemned to die as a 
traitor, by a jury consisting of a duke, a marquis, seven 
earls, and twelve barons. When the sentence was pro- 
nouncing against him, and the high-steward came to 
mention the word traitor, the unhappy prisoner could 
not contain his indignation. " My lords,'' cried he to 
the Judges, *^ I am no traitor; and for what you have 
now done against me, take my sincere forgiveness ; as 
&r my life, I think it not worth petitioning for ; may 
God forgive you, and pity me ! " He was soon after 
executed on Tower Hill. 

By this time the immense treasures of the late king 
were quite exhausted on empty pageants, guilty plea- 
sures, or vain treaties and expeditions. But the king 
lelied on Wolsey alone for replenishing his coffers ; and 
no person could be fitter for the purpose. His first 
care was to get a large sum of money from the people, 
under the title of a benevolence, which added to its be- 
ing extorted the mortification of being considered as a 
free gift. Henry little minded the manner of its being 
raised, provided he had the enjoyment of it. However, 
his minister met with some opposition in his attemptsL 
A. D. to levy these extorted contributions. Having, 
1523. in the first place, exacted a considerable sub- 
sidy from the clergy, he next addressed himself to the 
house of commons ; but they only granted him half the 
supplies he demanded. Wolsey was at first highly of- 
fended at their parsimony, and desired to be heard in 
the house ; but as this would have destroyed the very 
form and constitution of that august body, they replied, 
that none could be permitted to sit and argue there but 
such as had been elected members. This was the first 
attempt made in this reign to render the king master of 
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the debates in parliaineiit« Wolsey first paved the way; 
and, unfortunately for the kingdom, Henry too welL 
improved upon his plans soon after. 

A treaty with France, which threatened to make a 
breach with the emperor, induced Henry to wish for 
new supplies ; or at least he made this the pretext of 
his demands. But as the parliament had testified their 
reluctance to indulge his wishes, he followed the advice 
of Wolsey, and resolved to make use of his prerogative 
alone for that purpose. He issued out commissions to 
all the counties of England for levying four shillings in 
the pound upon the clergy, and exacting three shillings 
and four pence from the laity; nor did he attempt to 
cover the violence of the measure by giving it the name 
either of benevolence or loan. This unwarrantable 
stretch of royal power was quickly opposed by the peo- 
ple ; they were unwilling to submit to impositions un- 
known till now ; and a general insurrection threatened 
to ensue. Henry had the prudence to stop short in 
that dangerous path into which he h^d entered ; and 
declared^ by circular letters to all the counties, that what 
was demanded was only by way Of benevolence. But 
the spirit of opposition, once roused, was not so easily 
quieted; the citizens of London hesitated on the de- 
mand; and in some parts of the country insurrections 
were actually begun, which were suppressed by the 
duke of Suffolk. These imposts, which were first ad- 
vised by Wolsey, not happUy succeeding, he began to 
lose a little of his favour with the king ; and this dis- 
pleasure was still more increased by the comj^ints of 
the clergy, who accused him of extortion. Henry re- 
proved Wolsey in severe terms ; which rendered him 
more cautious and artful for the future. As an instance 
d his cunning, having built a noble palace, called York- 
place, at Westminster, for his own use, fearing now the 
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general cewsuro against hfin, he* made a present of it tor 
the king, dssuring Him tha€ flrom the first He intended it' 
as an offer, to his majesty. Thus WoIsey*s imptmity- 
only served to jpave the way to greater extortions. The 
prkle of this prelate was great; but his riches were stiii 
greater. In ord» to have a pretext for amassing such 
sums, he undertook to found two colleges, one at Ips- 
wich, the other* at OxfcMti, for which he received every 
day fresh griants-fronfr the pope and the king. Td exe- 
cute this favourite Scheme, he obtained a. liberty of sup- 
pressing several monasteries, and converting their reve- 
nues to the benefit of his new foundations. Whatever 
might ha^e been the' pope's inducement to grant himr 
these privileges) n^thingcould be more fatal to the pon- 
iaffs interestis; fop Henry was thus himself taught 
shortly afterwards to Imitiate wHat he had seen a subject 
perform with impunity; 

Hithertothewhote' administration was Carried on by 
Wolsey; for the king was^tontented to lose, in the em- 
braces of his mistresses, all the complaints of his sub- 
jects; and the cai^nal undertook to keep him ignorant, 
in order to continue his own uncontrolled authority. But 
now a period was approaching that was to put an end 
to this minister's exorbitant power. One of the most 
extraordinary «id' important revolutions that ever em- 
ployed the attention of man, was now ripe for execu- 
tion. This wa& no less a change than the Reformation j 
to have an idea ef the rise of which, it will be proper to 
take a cureory view of the state of the church at that 
time, and to observe by what seemingly contradictory 
means Providence produces the most happy events. 

The church of Rome had now, for more than a thou* 
sand years, been corrupting the ancient simplicity of 
the Gospel, and converting into a temporality the king- 
dom of another world; The popes had been flrequently; 
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seeaatthe h6a4<of their owii^amues^ fighting for their 
domiiiiom with the arm of Jesh, aodf forgetting, in cru- 
eUfy and< detestable maxiJQQis of state, all. the pretended 
sanetity of their oharaoteiB. The qardinab, prdat^s^ 
and dignitaries of the churchy lived in. envied splendour, 
and. were. served like voluptuous prinoes;. and some of 
tbem were found to possess eight or nine bishoprics at 
once. Wherever the church governed, it exerted its 
powec with cruelty ; so that to its luxuries the crime of 
tyranny was usually, added. As for the inferior clergy, 
both popish^ and protestant writers exdaim against their 
abandoned and dissolute morals.. They publicly kept 
mistresses, and bequeathed to their illegitimate childreu 
whatever they were able to save from their pleasures^ or 
extort from the poor. There is still to be seen a will 
made by a bishop of Cambray, in whic^ he bequeathed a 
certain sum for the use of the bastards he already had, 
and those which, by the blessing of God, he might hap- 
pen to have.. In many parts of England and Germany^ 
the people obliged their priests to have concubines, that 
the laity might preserve their wives with greater secu* 
rity ; while the poor laborious peasant and artisan saw 
all the fruits of their toil go, not to clothe and maintain 
their own little families, but to pamper men who ijosMlted 
them with lectures to which thdr example appeared a^ 
flat contradiction. But the vices of the clergy were not 
greater than their ignorance ; few of them knew the 
meaning of their Latin mas$4 Their sagacity was chiefly 
employed in finding out witches, and exorcising the pos* 
sessed ; but what most increa^ the hatred of the peo- 
ple against them, was the selling pardons and absdu* 
tions for sin^ at> certain stated' prices. A deacon, or 
subdeacon, who committed murder, was absolved from 
his crime,. and allowed to possess three benefices^ upoa 
paying twenty crowns^ A bi^op or abbot pi^ht com*^ 
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mit murder for about ten pounds of our money. Every 
crime had its stated value; and absolutions were given 
for sins not only already committed, but such as should 
be committed hereafter. The wisest of the people 
looked with silent detestation on these impositions ; and 
the ignorant themselves, whom fortune seemed to have 
formed for slavery, began to open their eyes to such 
glaring absurdities. 

These vices and impositions were now almost come 
to a head ; and the increase of arts and learning among 
the laity, propagated by means of printing, which had 
been lately invented, began to make them resist that 
power which was originally founded on deceit. Leo 
the Tenth was at that time pope, and eagerly employed 
in building the church of St. Peter at Rome. In order 
to procure money for carrying on that expensive under- 
taking, he gave a commission for selling indulgences, a 
practice which had been often tried before. These were 
to free the purchaser from the pains of purgatory ; and 
they would serve even for one's friends, if they were 
purchased with that intention. There were every where 
shops opened where they were to be sold ; but in gene- 
ral they were to be had at taverns, brothels, and gam- 
ing-houses. The Augustine friars had usually been 
-employed in Saxony to preach the indulgences, and 
from this trust had derived both profit and considera- 
tion ; but the pope's ministers, supposing that they had 
found out illicit methods of secreting the money, trans- 
ferred the lucrative employment from them to the Do- 
minicans. Martin Luther, professor in the university 
of Wittenberg on the Elbe, was an Augustine monk, 
and one of those who resented this transfer of the sale 
of indulgences from one order to another. He began 
to show his indignation by preaching against their effi- 
cacy; and being naturally of a fiery temper, and pro* 
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voked by oppositiDn, he inveighed against the authoril^ 
of the pope himself. Being driven hard by his adversa* 
ries, stiU^ as he enlarged his reading in order to support 
his tenets, he discovered some new abuse or error in 
the church of Rome/ The people, who had long groaned 
under the papal tyrsmiy, heard his discourses with 
pleasure, and defended him against the authority and 
machinations of his enemies. Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, sumamed the Wise, openly protect^ him ; the 
republic of Zurich even reformed their church accord- 
ing to the new model ; and Luther, a man naturally in* 
flexible and vehement, was become incapable, either 
from promises of advancement or terrors of severity, of 
relinquishing a sect of which he was himself the founder. 
It was in vain, therefore, that the pope issued out his 
bulls against Luther ; it was in vain that the Dominican 
friars procured his books to be burned ; he boldly abused 
the Dominicans, and burned the pope*s bull in the 
streets of Wittenberg> In the mean time, the dispute 
was carried on by writing on each side. Luther, though 
Opposed by the pope, the conclave, and all the clergy, 
supported his cause singly, and with success. As the 
controversy was new, his ignorance of many parts of the 
subject was not greater than theirs ; and, ill as he wrote» 
they answered still worse. Opinions are inculcated 
upon the minds of mankind, rather by confidence and 
perseverance, than by strength of reasoning or beauty 
of diction ; and no man had more confidence or more 
perseverance than he. In this dispute it was the fate 
of Henry to be a champion on both sides. His father> 
who had given him the education of (a scholar; per-- 
mitted him to be instructed in school divinity, which, 
then was the principal olyect o£ learned inquiry. 
,Henry^ therefore, willing to ^x>nvince the world of hia 
abilities in that science, obtained the pope's permissira. 
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to Iread the works of Luther, t^hidi hfldhoeii^forfnddai 
•inidef pain of excomintmication. In consequence of 
this, the king drfended'the seven sacraments, out- of St. 
'Thomas Aquinas ; and showed -some dexterity in this 
science, though it is thought that Wolsey^hsid the chief 
hand in directing him. A hock being thus finished in 
haste, it was sent to Rome for the pope's approbation, 
which it is iiatural to suppose would not be withheld. 
'The pontiff, ravished with its eloquence and depth, com- 
pared it to the labours of St. Jeromfe or St. Augustine, 
and rewarded the author 'with the title of Defender of 
the Faith-; little imagining that Henry was soon to be 
^one of the most terrlHe enemies that ever the church of 
'Rome had to contend with. 

Besides the^ causes, wMcih contributed -to render the 
Homish church odi^s and contemptible, there were 
*jrtill others proceeding from political measlures. de- 
ment the Seventh had succeeded Leo ; and the heredi- 
tary animosity betweea the emperor and thfe pope 
4)re8ildng oiit 'into a war, Clement wisis imprisoned in 
«ihe castle of -St. Angelo, and* with thirteen cardinal, his 
'adherents, kept in custody !for his ransom. As 'the 
demands of the emperor were exorbitant, Wenry under- 
took to negotiate for the pope, and was procuring him 
a very favourable treaty; but his holiness, in the mean 
time, corrupting his guards, had the good fortune to 
procure^his escape from^eonfinement ; and, leaving the 
treaty unfiriished, sent Henry ar letter of thanks for his 
mediafion. This violence of the emperw taught ffeniy 
4hat popes mi^ht be inju^tefl with impunity ; and the 
•behaviour Of the pope manifested but little df that 
^sanctity oririfalHbility to Whidi the pontffis pretended. 
-Besides, as Henry ted ^liaid^the pope thus under obliga- 
^ionfS, he silpposed that he *might, upon any ^emergeney, 
^estpect-agfatdRil return; 



It was m this situation of the chwch and Ihi^ pope^ 
that. a new scene was going tp be ojpenei which was to 
produoe endless disturbances, and to change Hie whole 
system of Jlurape. Henry ,had now been more than 
twenty years naarried to Catharine of Arragon^ a. d. 
who, as we have related, had been brought o.ver 1527. 
from Spain to marry his elder brother, who died a few 
months after cohabitation. But notwithstanding the 
submissive deference paid to the indulgence of the 
church, Henry's marriage with ^thia. princess did not 
pass without scruple and hesitation,. The prejudices of 
the people were in general bent against a. conjugal 
union between such near relations ^ ^and the late king, 
though he had solemnised the. jespou^als wiien his son 
w.as hut twelve years of age, gave many intimations that 
he.ixitended to annul them at a proper opportumty* 
Xhese intentions might have .given Henry some doubts 
l^nd scruples. concerning the, legitimacy of hb marriage; 
but as. he had three children by the princes^ and as 
her character and conduct, were blameless, he for a 
while kept his .suggestions private. But she was sue 
jears older than her husband ; and the decay of her 
l«auty, together with jiarticular infirmities and .diseases, 
had contributed to make him desirous of another con- 
€ort, Hnwever, though he felt a secret disUfce to. her 
j)eisoo» yet ibr. a long tima lie ^bjffoke out into, no flagrant 
act of conten^pt; being conteated to range from 
beauty to .beauty among the iadies of his comrt, and 
Jbis i^ank always procuring him a ready oon^ance. 
But Henry was carried forward, though perhc^s not at 
first eKcited, by.a motive mueh more .pewevful than the 
Jtacit suggestions of. his conscience. . Jit happened that 
among the maids of honouc, then attendmg the .<|ueeq, 
4|iere:was one Anne Bokyn* the daughter of sir Thomas 
JSdeyn^ Bfgentl^naa of djstinction^and J^elated to ma3q|r 
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of the nobility. He had been employed by the king in 
several embassies, and was married to a daughter of the 
duke of Norfolk. The beauty of Anne surpassed what- 
ever had hitherto appeared at this voluptuous court ; 
and her education, which had been at Paris, tended 
to set off her personal charms. Her features were regu- 
lar, mild, and attractive ; her stature elegant, though 
below the middle size ; while her wit and vivacity ex- 
ceeded even her other allurements. Henry, who had 
never learned the art of restraining any passion that 
he desired to gratify, saw and loved her ; but, after se- 
veral efforts to induce her to comply with his criminal 
desires, he found that without marriage he could have 
no chance of succeeding. This obstacle, therefore, he 
hardily undertook to remove ; and as his own queen was 
now become hateful to him, — ^in order to procure a 
divorce, he alleged that his conscience rebuked him for 
having so long lived in incest with the wife of his bro- 
ther. In this pretended perplexity he applied to Cle- 
ment the Seventh, who owed him many obligations, de- 
siring him to dissolve the bull of the former pope, which 
had given him permission to marry Catharine ; and to 
declare that it was not in the power even of the holy 
see to dispense with a law so strictly enjoined in Scrip- 
ture. The unfortunate pope was now in the utmost 
perplexity ; queen Catharine was aunt to the emperor 
who had lately made him a prisoner, and whose resent- 
TOent he dreaded to rekindle by thus injuring so near a 
relation ; besides, he could not in prudence declare the 
bull of the former pope illicit ; for this would be giving 
a blow to the doctrine of papal infallibility. On the 
other hand, Henry was his protector and friend ; the 
dominions of England were the chief resource from 
which his finances were supplied ; and the king of 
France, some time before, had obtained a bull of divorce 
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in somewhat similar circumstances. In this exigency, 
he thought the wisest method would be to spin out the 
affair by a negotiation ; and in the mekn time sent over 
a commission to Wolsey, in conjunction with the arch- 
bbhop of Canterbury, or toy other English prelate, to 
examine the validity of the Idng's marriage and the for- 
mer dispensation ; granting them also a provisional dish 
pensation for the king's marriage with any other person. 
When this message was laid before the council in Eng- 
land they prudently considered that an advice given by 
the pope in this secret manner might very easily be dis- 
avowed in public, and that a clandestine marriage would 
totally invalidate the legitimacy of any issue the king 
should have by such a match. In consequence of thi$, 
firesh messengers were dispatched to Rome, and evasive 
answers returned, the pope still continuing to promise, 
recant, dispute, and temporise ; hoping that the king's 
passion would never hold out during the tedious course 
of an ecclesiastical controversy. In this he was entirely 
mistaken, Henry had been long taught to dispute as 
well as he, and quickly found, or wrested, many texts 
of Scripture to favour his opinions or his passions. To 
his arguments he added threats, assuring the pope, that 
the English were already but too well disposed to with- 
draw from the holy see ; and that, if he continued un-i 
complying, the whole country would readily follow the 
example of a monarch who, stung by ingratitude, should 
deny all obedience to a pontiff by whom he had always 
been treated with falsehood and duplicity. The king 
even proposed to his holiness, whether, in case of his 
not befing permitted to put away his present queen, he 
might not have a dispensation for having two wives 
at a time. 

The pope, perceiving the eagerness of the king, at 
one time had thoughts of complying with his sofidta- 
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peared less reserved in his resentments against that 
prelate. The attorney-general was ordered to prepare 
B bill of indictment against him ; and he was soon after 
commanded to resign the great seal Crimes are easily 
found against a favourite in disg^-ace ; and the courtiers 
did not fail to increase the catalogue of his errors. He 
'was ordered to depart from his palace at Westminster ; 
and all his furniture and plate were converted to the 
king's use. The inventory of his goods being taken, 
they were found to exceed even the most extravagant 
surmises. Of fine Holland alone there were found a 
thousand pieces ; the walls of his palace were covered 
with cloth of gold and silver ; he had a cupboard of 
plate of massy gold ; all the rest of his riches and fur* 
niture were in proportion^ and probably their greatness 
invited the hand of power. The parliament soon after 
confirmed the sentence of the court of Star-Chamber 
against him ; and he was ordered to retire to Esher, a 
country-seat which he possessed near Hampton ; there 
to await the king's farther pleasure, with all the fluctua- 
tions of hope and apprehension. Still, however, he 
was in possession of the archbishopric of York and 
bishopric of Winchester ; and the king gave him distant 
gleams of hope, by sending him a ring, accompanied 
with a gracious message. Wolsey, who, like every 
bad character, was proud to his equals, and mean to 
those above him, happening to meet the king's mes^ 
senger on horseback, immediately alighted, and, throw* 
ing himself on his knees in the mire, received, in that 
abject manner, those marks of his majesty's condescen*^ 
•6ion« But his hopes were soon overturned; for, after 
he had remained some time at Esher, he was ordered 
A.B. to jremove to his see of York, where he took up 
ISSQ. his residence at Cawood, and rendered himself 
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very popular in the neighbourhood by his affability. He 
. was not allowed to l*emain long unmolested in this re* 
treat. He was arrested by the earl of Northumberland, 
at the kihg^s command, for high treason ; and prepara- 
tions were made for conducting him to London, in order 
to his trial. He at first refused to comply with the re* 
quisition, as being a cardinal ; but finding the earl bent 
on performing his commission, he complied, and set out> 
by easy journeys, for London, to appear as a criminal 
where he had acted as a king. In his way he stayed a 
fortnight at the mansion of the earl of Shrewsbury; 
where one day at dinoer he was taken ill, not without 
violent suspicions of having poisoned himself. Being 
thence brought forward, he with much difficulty reach- 
ed Leicester abbey ; where the monks coming out to 
meet him, he said, ** Father abbot, I am come to lay 
my bones among you;'' and immediately ordered hb 
bed to be prepared. As his disorder increased, an offi- 
cer being placed near, at once to guard and attend him, 
he spoke to him, a little before he expired, ^o this ef* 
feet : " I pray you have me heartily recommende^d unto 
his royal majesty ; he is a prince of a most royal v'^ar- 
riage, and hath a princely heart ; and rather than he 
will miss or want any part of his will, he will endanger 
one half of his kingdom. I do assure you I have 
kneeled before him, for three hours together, to per- 
suade him from his will and appetite; but could not 
prevail. Had I but served God as diligently as I have 
served the king, he would not have given me over in 
my grey hairs. But this is the just reward that I must 
receive for my indulgent pains and study, not regarding 
my service to God, but only to my prince.'' He died 
soon after, in all the pangs of remorse, and left a life 
which he had all along rendered turbid by ambition. 
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and wretciied bjr mean assiduities^ He left tn^o natural 
iMdxen; oneToflwhotn^^beiiig ajm^s^ wasi^cdw^ 

Cbucdoi.' piefeUQGOtSL 

H&ivY, bdng now freed from the control of a persoa 
wfaoJhad for some time been/ an obstacle to bis inten- 
tions^ by CranBWsls . advice he had the iegalitf of his^ 
pnssent mandage. canvassed in. tJbie most noted unxveisi- 
tiBff'of Eunope. Jt \ina& very extraordinary to. see the 
bing on one^side soliciting the. universities tp be favourr^ 
able toiris passian; and, on. Uie other^ the emporor 
pressing them with equal ardour to be favourable to hi$ 
uant Heary liberaUj rewarded those doctors who 
declared on hi&:side; and the emperor granted, bene*. 
£ces to sucIl as : voted in conformity to his wishes*. 
Time has discovered these^ntrigiies. In one of Hen- 
rys account-books we find the disbursements he made 
on these occa£dons« To a sub^leacon he gave a crown^ 
to a deacon two crowns; and he also gratified the rest,, 
in proportion to the consequencQ of their station or 
opinion^ The person, however, who bribed on these 
occasions^ excused himself by dedatring that he never 
paid the money till after the vote was given. In this 
contest, the liber^ties, ^d consequently the votes, of 
Henry prevailed ; his intrigues for a favourable deci- 
sion being better {carried on, as he was most interested 
in the debate* All the colleges of Italy and France 
unanimously declared his present marriage to be repug- 
nant to all laws divine and. human; and therefore al- 
leged,, tliat it was. not in the power of the pope himself 
to grant a dispensation. The only places where this 
dedsion was most warmly opposed,, were Oxford and. 
Cambridge : but they also concurred in the same 
opinion at last, having furnished out the formality of 
a debate. J^t the jBgents of Henry were not content^ 
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with the suffrages of the itmiversiti^s aloTie ;;the opinio 
of the Jewfeti rabhies were also demanded y and their 
rotes wei'e easily bought (ip. '^ ' 

Henry, being thus fortified By th6 suflficages A:b. 
of the 'universities, now ffesblvfe'd* to oppose er^eli T531. ' 
the pope hihiselfj arid began iii parliament'by reviving*' 
an old law against the clergy, by which it was decreed^ 
that all those who had ' submitted to the legatine au- 
thority had incurred severe penalties. ' The clergy, to' 
conciliate the' king'fe 'favour, were compdfed' to pay k* 
fine of a hundred arid eighteeri thousand pourids. A* 
confession \<^as likewise extorted frotti therii, that the* 
kirig was protector and supreme hedd'tif'the tShurch and^ 
the clergy of* England. 'These' coricessiori's art off' a' 
greiat part of the profits, and still more of tite power, of 
the church of Rome. Ari act ^obn after w'as -A. b. ' 
passed against levying the first-fiSiits, or a year's 15321 
rent, of all the bishoprics thiat beciariie vacant. The tte 
that held Henry to thfr church being thus broken, he^ 
resolved to keep no farther measures With thfe pbiltiff.' 
He therefore privately married Anne Boleyri, whom he- 
had created marchioness of Periabroke; the duke of 
Norfolk, uncle to the new queien, her fethfer, motheri 
and doctor Cranmer, being prei^ent at the ceremony;* 
Soon after finding the queen pregnant, he publicly 
owned his marriage ; and, to colbur his disobedience to 
the pope with an appearance of triumph, he passefd 
with his beautifiil bride through London, with a mag- 
nificence greater than had been ever known beforfe. 
The streets were stretved, the walls of the houses were 
hung with tapestry, the conduits ran with wine, and an* 
universal joy was diffused among the people, who were 
contented rather with the present festivity thati solici- 
tous to examine the motives of it. Catharine, who had 
dl along supported hlet daims with resolutiori, and yet^ 
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with modesty, was dted to a trial ; but, refusing to ap- 
pear, she was pronounced contumacious; and judge- 
ment was given against the validity of her marriage 
with the king. At length, finding the inutility of far- 
ther resistance, she retired to Ampthill, near Dunstable, 
where she passed the rest of her life in privacy and 
peace. 

When this intelligence was conveyed to Rome, the 
conclave was in a rage ; and the pope, incited by the 
ardour of the cardinals, and frightened also by the men- 
aces of the emperor, published a sentence, declaring 
queen Catharine alone to be Henry's lawful wife; and 
requiring him to take her again, with a denunciation of 
censures in case of refusal. On the other hand, Hen- 
ry, finding that his subjects of all ranks had (aken part 
with hinou and had willingly complied with his ai^tempts 
to break ofiT a foreign dependence, resolved no longeT to 
continue those submissions which no power could es^^ 
tort. The people had been prepared by degrees for 
this great innovation : care had been taken for some 
years to inculcate the doctrine, that the pope was enti** 
tied to no authority beyond the limits of his own diocese. 
The king, therefore, no longer delayed his meditated 
scheme of separating entirely from the church of Rome. 
The parliament was at his devotion ; the majority of 
the clergy were in his interest, as they had already de- 
clared against the pope, by decreeing in favour of the 
divorce ; and the people, above all, wished to see the 
church humbled^ which had so long controlled them at 
pleasure, and grown opulent by their labours and dis- 
tresses. Thus all things conspiring to co-operate with 
his designs, he ordered himself to be declared by his 
A. D. clergy the supreme head of the church ; the 
1534. parliament confirmed the title, abolished all au- 
thority of the pope in England, voted all tributes for* 
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merly paid to the holy see as illegal, and intrusted the 
king with the collation to all ecclesiastical benefices* 
. The nation came into the king's measures with jojy 
.and took an oath, called the oath of supremacy; all 
the credit of the pope, that had subsisted for ages,, 
was now at once overthrown ; and none seemed to re- 
pine at the revolution, except those who were imme- 
diately interested by their dependence on the court of 
. Rome. 

But though Henry had thus separated from the 
church, he had not. addicted himself to the system of 
any other reformer. The idea of heresy still appeared 
detestable as well as formidable to him ; and whilst his 
resentment against the see of Rome had removed one 
part of his early prejudices, he made it a point never to^ 
relinquish tfie rest. Separate as he stood from the ca* 
tholic church, and from the Roman pontiff, the head of 
it, he still valued himself on maintaining the catholic 
doctrines, and on guarding by fire and sword the ima^ 
gined purity of its establishments. His ministers and 
courtiers were of as motley a character as his conduct, 
and seemed to waver, during the whole reign, between 
the ancient and the new religion. The young queen, 
engaged by interest as well as inclination, favoured the 
cause of the reformers ; Thomas Cromw;ell, who, from be- 
ing a creature of Wokey, had, by an admirable defence 
of the conduct of his old master, procured the favour and 
confidence of the king, embraced the same views. 
Being a man of prudence and ability, he was very suc- 
cessful in promoting the Reformation, though in a con* 
cealed manner. Cranmer, who was now become arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, had all along adopted the pro- 
jtestant tenets, and had gained Henry's friendship by his 
candour and sincerity. On the other hand, the duke of 
Norfolk adhered to the old mode of worship ; and by 
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the^greatness of kis rank, ^as well as by iiis talents for 
/peace afnd war, he^^had gresit weight in thfe kmg*s gouh- 
,^ Gardtner, hrtety created bishop ^ Windiester, 
Jiad enlisted himself in the same party ; and the sup- 
pteaess of Ym character, and the dexterity of his con- 
duct, bad rendered him extremely us^ul to it. The 
king, meanwhile, who held the balance between theae 
contending^ factions, was^ enabled, by the cocirtship paid 
him by both protestants and catholics, to assume an im- 
measurable authority. 

A» the Hiode of religion was not yet known, and as 
the minds of those who were of opposite sentiments 
were cxtrein€4y eMBsperated, it -naturalty fbllowed that 
sereral must fall '« sacrifice in the contest between 
ancient estafeUibtti^Mg * '&tiA <«ddern reformation. The 
*eformeisweipe>'lhe'4fc«^#hc^^were exhibited as unhappy 
^ample^'Of thetvinfifietive fliry of those who were for 
the eontinuawe (iftattdient superstitions. One James 
^ainham, a g«ntle(nan^ of the I'^ple, bang aiccused of 
£fim)urkig the doctrines of-Ltk^r, had been brougirt 
befiire sir Thomas More iJWrting his chanceMtopship; 
a»dy after beiiig put to'i^e torture, was condemned as 
A 'tebpsed heretic, and was bunied in Smithfield. 
Thomas Biiney, a prie^, had embraced the new doc 
trifles; but, b^g terrified into an abjuration, he was 
so stung with remorse, that he went into Norfolk, pub^ 
Ijidy recanting -his 'former conduct, and exposing the 
errors of popery. Bfe was soon seized, tried in the 
Inshop's court, condemned as a relapsed heretic, and 
burned aecordingly. On the other hand, Henry was 
not remiss m punishing such as disowned the propriety 
of his late def^tion frotn Rome; and, as 'the monks 
anfiered most by the 'Reformation, so they^were mo^t 
bbnoaious, from^theirfree'mahner of faking, ttr the 
ijiyat'peseirtmerit. 
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To assist him in britigiiig these to punishment, the 
parfiament had made it capital to deny his supremaqr 
over the church ; and many priors and 'ecclei^astics lost 
4faeir lives for this new spedes of crime. But of those 
"who fell a sacrifice to this ^tem and unjust law, none 
«re so much to be regretted as John Fisher, bishop 
of Rochester, and the celebrated sir Thomas More» 
•Fisher was a prelate eminent for his learning and 
morals ; but so fivmly attached to ancient opinions, ihdlt 
he was thrown into prison, and deprived of his ecclesi* 
astical revenues ; so ihsi he had scarcely even rags to 
cover him in his severe confinement. He was soou 
after indicted for denying the i^ing^s supremacy, A.D. 
condemned, and beheaded. 1535* 

Sir Thomas More is entitled to still greater pity, as 
his merits w«re greater. This extraordinary man, wh6 
was one of the revivers of ancient literature, and incon» 
testably the feremost writer of his age, had, ibr some 
time, refused to act in subserviency to the capricious 
passions of the king. He had been created chancellor; 
but gave up that high oflSce rather than concur in the 
bpeach with the church of Rome. The austerity of 
this man^s virtue, and the sanctity of his manners, had 
in no wise encroached on the gentleness of his temper ; 
and even in the midst of poverty and disgrace, he could 
preserve that natural gaiety which was prdbebly in* 
qinred by conscious innocence. But on the piesent 
occasion, being put into confinement, no entreaties or 
arguments could prevail upon him to pronounce an 
entire acknowledgment of the justice of the king's 
daims. One Ricfh,'w1io was then solicitor*general, waK 
sent to coiifer wHh him ; and in his [n^sence he was 
inveigled to say, that any question with regard to the 
law which established that prerogative, was Kke a two* 
edged sword : if a person answered one wcqr, it would 
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^confound his soul ; if another, it would destroy his body. 
These words were sufficient for the base informer to 
liang an accusation upon ; and, as trials at that time 
were mere formalities, the jury gave sentence against 
J^ore, who had long expected his fate. His natural 
cheerfulness attended him to the last: when he was 
mounting to the scaffold, he said to one, *^ Friend, help 
me up ; and when I go down again, let me shift for 
myself.*" The executioner asking his forgiveness, he 
granted the request, but told him, ** You will never 
get credit by beheading me, my neck is so short.'" 
Then laying his head on the block, he bade the execu- 
tioner stay till he had put aside his beard ; " for," said 
he, ** that has never committed treason/' 

The concurrence which the people seemed to lend to 
these severities, added to the great authority which 
JHenry, from his severe administration, possessed, in- 
duced him to proceed still farther in his scheme of inno- 
vation. As thcx monks had all along shown him the 
greatest resistance, he resolved at once to deprive them 
-of future power to injure him. He accordingly empow- 
ered Cromwell, secretary of state, to send commissioners 
into the several counties of England to inspect the 
monasteries, and to report, with rigorous exactness, the 
conduct and deportment of such as were resident there. 
This employment was readily undertaken by some 
creatures of the court, namely, Layton, London, Price, 
•Gage, Petre, and Belasis, who are said to have disco- 
vered monstrous disorders in many of the religious 
Jiouses ;— whole convents of women abandoned to all 
manner of lewdness ; friars accomplices in their crimes ; 
pious frauds every where practised to increase the de- 
votion and liberality of the people ; and cruel and in- 
veterate factions maintained between the members of 
many of these institutions. These accusations, whether 
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true or false, were urged with g^at damour against 
these communities ; and a general horror was excited 
in the nation against them. 

The king now thought he might with safetj, and even 
some degree of popularity, abolish these institutions; 
but, wiUing to proceed gently at first, he gave direc* 
tions to the parliament to go no farther at present than 
to suppress the smaller monasteries, which possessed 
revenues below the value of two hundred a.d. 
pounds a year. By this act three hundred and 1536»^ 
seventy-siK monasteries were suppressed; and their 
revenues, amounting to thirty-two thousand pounds a 
year, were granted to the king, besides their goods and 
plate, computed at a hundred thousand pounds more» 
But this was only the beginning of his confiscations ; 
for, about two years after, he resolved upon the entire 
destruction of all monasteries whatsoever. A new 
visitation was therefore appointed, and fresh crimes 
were also produced ; so that his severities were con* 
ducted with such seeming justice and success, that in 
less than two years he became possessed of the revenues 
of all the monastic foundations. These, on the whole, 
amounted to six hundred and forty-five, of which 
twenty'-eight had abbots who enjoyed a seat in parlia* 
ment. Ninety collegiate institutions, two thousand 
three hundred and seventy-four chantries and free 
chapels, and a hundred and ten hospitals, were like^ 
wise suppressed. The whole revenue of these esta- 
blishments amounted to one hundred and sixty-one thou«> 
sand pounds — ^less than a twentieth part of the national 
income. The loss which was sustained by the clergy 
upon this occasion, was by no means so great or morti** 
fying as the cruel insults and reproaches to which they 
were exposed for their fmtner frauds and avarice. The 
numberless r^cs which they had amassed to delude and 
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4bav monej from the people^ were new brought for^ 
madt and exposed before the popidace with the most 
poignant contempt: — an angel with one wing> that 
brought over the head of the spear which pierced the 
side of Clnrist ; coals thc^ had roasted St. Lawrence ; 
the parings of St. Edmund's toes ; certain relics to pre« 
vent rain ; others to stop the generation of weeds among 
tarn. There was a crucifix at Boxley in Kent, distin- 
guished by the appellation of the Rood of Grace^ which 
had been bi^ in reputation for bending, raising, rolling 
the eyeS) and shaking the head. It was brought to 
XiOndon, and broken to pieces at Paul's cross ; and the 
tidieels and springs by which it was actuated were 
s^wn to the people. At Hales^ in Gloucestershire^ 
fhe monks had caitied cua a profitable traffic with the 
pretended Mood of Christ in a crystal phiaL This re« 
He was no other than the blood of a duck killed weekly, 
^fod exhibited to th^ pil^m : if his prayers were ac« 
cepted^ the blood was shown him ; if supposed to be 
m^'ected, the phial was turned ; and, being on one side 
Cipaque^ the blood was no longer to be seen. But the 
spoilis of St. Thomas a Becket's shrine, at Canterbury, 
C^Eceeded what eren imagination might conceive. The 
shrine was broken down ; and the gold that adorned it 
fifed two large chests, which eight strong men could 
liardly carry out df the chujnch% The king even dted 
the saint himsrif to appear, and to be tried ai^ 
condemned as «a taraitor. He ordered his name to be 
stmek out of the calendw, bfe bones to be burned, 
a»d the office for his festival to be struck out of the 
]>reviary. 

Such were the vident measiires with which the king 
proceeded agatist these seats of indolence al»d impos« 
ture ; but a» great miiraiiUTS w^eee existed Upon this oi> 
ttnuHV he took care that all tliose who could be tsseful 



tOchim^or even dangerous ia cases of opposition, should, 
bo sbarers ia the spoiJL He either made a gift of the< 
revenues of tlie convents to his 'principal courtiers, or 
sold them at low prices, or exchange them for othco: 
lands on very disadvantageous terms. He erected six 
new bishoprics,. Westminster, Oxford,. Feterboroug^> 
Bristol^ Chester, and Gloucester, of which the last five 
still continue. He also settled salaries on the abbotsr 
and priorS) proportioned to their former revenues: or 
their merits ; and each monk was allowed a yearly pen# 
slon of eight marks for his subsistence. 

But though the king had entirdy separated .himself 
from Rome/ he was unwilling to follow any guide, in 
constructing a new system. He would not thereibrefi 
wholly abolifib those practices by which, priestcraft had 
been carried ta such a pitch of absurdity. The invoca^- 
tion of saints was not yet abolished by him, but only re-* 
strained. He procured an act, or more properly speaks 
iog, gave ordei^ to have the Bible translated into the 
vulgar tongue; but it w-as not permitted to be put into 
the hands of the laity. It was. a: capital crime to b&^ 
lieve in the pope!s supremacy ; a^d. yet equaUy heinous 
to be of the reformed religion^ as established in Ger^ 
many. His opinions were at length delivered in a- law, 
which, from its. horrid consequences, was afiberwards: 
termed the Bloody Statute^ by which it. was -ordained,; 
ttiat^ whoever^ by word or- writing, should deny tran» 
substantiation,: whoever should persist in affirming that: 
the communion in both kinds was necessary, thatib 
was lawful: for ^priestS' to many, that vows of diastityr 
viight be broken^; that private -mosseB were^unprofitabb^ 
or that auricular confession was unnecessary, should :be^ 
found guilty of heresy, and burned or hanged s^ihm 
court should determine. Ach the people were^ at that< 
time cdaiefly composed of those who*, followed the opir^ 
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nions of Luther, and such as still adhered to the pope^ 
this statute, with Henry*s former decrees, in some mea^ 
sure included both, and opened a field for persecution, 
which soon after produced its dreadful harvests. 

These severities, however, were preceded by one of 
a different nature, arising neither from religious nor po- 
litical causes, but merely from tyrannical caprice. Anne 
Boleyn, his queen, had been always a favourer of the 
Reformation, and consequently had many enemies on 
that account, who only waited a convenient occasion to 
destroy her credit with the king ; and that occasion too 
soon presented itself. The king's passion was by this 
time palled by satiety. As the only desire he ever had 
for her arose from that brutal appetite which enjoyment 
soon destroys, he had now fallen in love, if we may so 
prostitute the expression, with another, and languished 
for the possession of Jane Seymour, who had for some 
time been maid of honour to the queen. 

As soon as the queen's enemies perceived the king's 
disgust, they resolved on taking the first opportunity of 
gratifying his inclination to get rid of her, by producinif 
crimes against her, which his passions would quickly 
make real. The viscountess Rochford in particular, 
who was married to the queen's brother, herself a wo- 
man of infamous character, began with the most cruel 
insinuations against the reputation of her sister-in-law. 
She pretended that her own husband was engaged in an 
incestuous correspondence with his sister ; and, not con- 
tented with this insinuation, represented all the harm- 
less levities of the queen as favours of a criminal na- 
ture. The king's jealousy first appeared openly in a 
tilting at Greenwich, where the queen happened to drop 
her handkerchief, as was supposed, to one of her mi- 
nions to wipe his face, after having overheated himself 
in the exercise. Though this might have been very 
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barmless, the king abruptly retii'ed from the place, and 
sent orders to have her confined to her apartment. 
Anne smiled at first, thinking the king was in jest ; but 
when she found it was a very serious affair, she received 
the sacrament in her closet, sensible of what little 
mercy she had to expect from so furious a tyrant. 

In the mean time her enemies were not remiss in in- 
flaming the accusation against her. The duke of Nor- 
folk, from his attachment to the old religion, took care to 
produce several witnesses, accusing her of incontinence 
T«dth some of the meaner servants of the court. Four 
persons were particularly pointed out as her paramours ; 
Henry Norris, groom of the stole, Weston and Brere- 
ton, gentlemen of the king's bed-chamber, together with 
Mark Smeton, a musician. As these had served her 
with much assiduity, their respect might have been con- 
strued by suspicion into more tender attachments. The 
next day the queen was sent to the Tower, earnestly 
protesting her innocence, and sending up prayers to 
heaven for assistance in this extremity. She in vain 
begged to be admitted into the presence of the king ; 
the lady Boleyn, her uncle's wife, who had always hated 
her, was ordered to continue in the same chamber, and 
she made a report of all the incoherent ravings of the 
afflicted prboner. She owned that she had once rallied 
Norris on his delaying his marriage, and had told him 
that he probably expected her when she should be a 
widow. She had reproved Weston, she said, for his 
affection to a kinswoman of her's, and his indifference 
towards his wife ; but he told her that she had mistaken 
the object of his affection, for it was herself. She af- 
firmed that Smeton had never been in her chamber but 
twice, when he played on the harpsichord ; but she ac- 
knowledged that he once had the boldness to tell her, 
that a look sufficed him. 
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Bvery person at court now abandoned the unha^pjT; 
q^ean in her distree», ex<:^t Cranmer, who, thoi^h jf<MV 
bidden to come into the king's presence, wrote a letter 
to. him in behalf of the queen ; but his intercession had 
no»efteot» When Norris and the other prisoners were 
tried in Westminster-hall, Smeton was prevailed upon, 
hj: the promise of a pardon, to confess a criminal corre- 
£i]p|gndeDce with the queen ; but he was not confronted 
with her; and his execution with the rest, shortly after, 
served to acquit her of the charge. Norris, who had 
been much in the king's favour, had an ofibr of his life, 
if he would confess his crime and accuse his mistress ; 
but he rejected the proposal with contempt, and died 
professing her innooence aad his own. 

In the mean time the queen, who saw the terrible 
appearance of her fortunes, attempted to soften the 
king by every endeavour to spare the lives of the unfor* 
tunate men whose deaths werediecreed. But his was a 
9tem jealously fostered by pride ; and nothing but her 
removal could appease him. Her letter to him, upon 
this occa8ion> written from the Tower, is full of the ten^ 
dullest expostidations, and too remarkable to be omitted 
liere ; susits manner serves at^nce to mark the situation 
of: her mind, and shows to what a pitch of refinement 
9be had even then, carried, the language* It is as fol- 
lows: 

"Sir, 

" Ypur grace-'s displeasure, and my imprisonment, 
we thills so strange unto me^ ^s what to waite, or what 
to excuse^ I am altogetfaer ignorant. Whereas you 
send unto me (willing; me to confess a truth and so ob« 
tain your favour^ by such an on^ whom you know to bs 
mine anc^eat'^ofessed enemyy I no sooner received this 
message by him^ dian I rightly conceived your n&ean* 
ing; and if^ as you say, confessing a tnriJn indeed may 
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pvoeure my safety, I Anil with all wiUingiiess and dut^ 
perform. y<HiF conuoand. 

^^ But let not your grace ever imagine that your pooc 
wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where 
not so much as a thought thereof preceded, i^d to 
speak a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in all 
duty, and in all true affection, than you have ever £ouud 
in Anne Boleyn ; with which name and place I could 
willingly have contented myself, if God and your grace's 
pleasure had been so pleased* Neither did I at any 
time so far forget myself in my exaltation) or received 
queenship, but that I always looked for such an altera* 
tion as I now find ; for the ground of my preferment 
being on no surer foundation than your grace's fancy^ 
the least alteration I knew was fit and sufficient to draw 
that fancy to some other object. You have chosen me, 
from a low estate, to be your queen and companion, far 
beyond my desert or desire. If then you found ma 
worthy of such hoaoiu*, good your graces let not any 
I^ht fancy, or bad counsel of mine enemies> withdraw 
your princely favour from me ; neither let that stain^ 
that imworthy stain, of a di^yal heart towards your 
good grace^ ever ca^t so foul a blot on your' most dutiful 
wife, and the infimt princess your daughter. Try me^ 
l^d king: but let me have a lawful trial, and let not 
my sworn enemies sit as my accusers and judges ; yea^ 
let me receive an open trial, for my toith shall fear no 
open shame : then shall yoit see either mine innocence 
cleared, your suspicion and conscience satisfied, the ig- 
nominy and slander of the world stopped, or my guilt 
openly declared : so that whatsoever Gk)d or you may 
determine of me^ your grace may be fi^eed fiiom an open 
erasure ; and mine offence beii^ so lawfitUy proved^ 
yosr grace is at lijyerty, both befiN*e God and man, nat 
w)y tp^xecute worthy puBishment on me as an unlaw* 
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fill wife^ but tg follow your affection already settled on 
that party, for whose sake I am now as I am ; whose 
name I could some good while since have pointed unto, 
your grace not being ignorant of my suspicion therein. 

*' But if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my death, but an infamous slander, must 
bring you the enjoying of your desired happiness, then 
I desire of God that he will pardon your great sin there- 
in, and likewise mine enemies, the instruments thereof; 
and that he will not call you to a strict account for your 
unprincely and cmel usage of me at his general judge- 
ment-seat, where both you and myself must shortly ap- 
pear, and in whose judgment, I doubt not (whatsoever 
the world may think of me)^ mine innocence shall be 
openly known and suflSciently cleared. 

" My last and only request shall be, that myself shall 
only bear the burthen of your grace's displeasure ; and 
that it may not touch the innocent souls of those poor 
gentlemen, who (as I understand) are likewise in strait 
imprisonment for my sake. If ever I have found fa- 
vour in your sight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn 
hath been pleasing in your ears, then let me obtain this 
request ; and I will so leave to trouble your grace any 
farther, with mine earnest prayers to the Trinity, to have 
your grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all 
your actions. From my doleful prison in the Tower, 
this sixth of May. 

Your most loyal 

and ever faithful wife, 

Anne Boleyn.** 

It was not to be expected that eloquence could pre* 
vail on a tyrant, whose passions were to be influenced 
by none of the nobler motives. The queen and her 
brother were tried by a jury of peers ; but upon what 
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proof or pretence the crime of incest was urged against 
them, is unknown ; the chief evidence, it is said, amounted 
to no more than that Rochford had been seen to lean 
on h^r bed before some company. Part of the charge 
against her was, that she had declared to her attendants, 
that the king never had her heart ; which was con- 
sidered as a slander upon the throne, and strained into 
a breach of a late statute, by which it was declared cri- 
minal to throw any slander upon the king, queen, or their 
issue. The unhappy queen, though unassisted by coun- 
sel, defended herself with great judgement and presence 
of mind ; and the spectators could not forbear declar- 
ing her entirely innocent. She answered distinctly to 
all the charges brought against her : but the king's au- 
thority was not to be controlled; she was declared 
guilty, and her sentence ran, that she should be burned 
or beheaded, at the king's pleasure. When this terrible 
sentence was pronounced against her, she could not 
ielp offering up a prayer to Heaven, vindicating her in- 
.Bocence ; and, in a most pathetic speech to her judges^ 
averred the injustice of her condemnation. But the 
tyrant, not satisfied with this vengeance, was desirous 
also of having her daughter declared illegitimate ; and, 
xemembering the report of a contract between her and 
Percy earl of Northumberland, prevailed upon the 
queen, either by promise of life, or not executing the 
sentence in all its rigour, to confess such a contract. 
The afflicted primate, who sat as judge, thought himself 
obliged, by this confession, to pronounce the marriage, 
null ; and Henry, in the transports of his malignant 
prosecution, did not see that if her marriage had been 
invalid from the beginning, the sentence of adultery 
must have been invalid alsa. 

She who had been once the envied object of royal 
&vour^ was now going to give a melancholy instance of 
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^ilie capridxMifoefis of fortune : upon her Feturning to 
'prisan, she <niee more sent protestations of her iimo- 
^oence to the kiiig. ^^ You have raised me/' said she, 
^ from privacy to make me a lady ; from a lady you 
mademe aoouHtess; from a countess a queen; and 
ftom a queena I shaiU jAiortly beoome a saint in heaven*'' 
On the moming of her execution she sent for Kington, 
the 'keeper of the Tower, to whom^ upon entering the 
^prison, she said, *' Mr. ELingston, I hear I am not to 
*die till noon, and I am sorry for it ; for I thought to be 
dead before this time^ and free from a lifb of pain." 
The keeper attempting to comfort her, by assuring her 
the pain would be very little ; she replied, ** I have heard 
the exeoutioner is very exp^ ; and (clasping her neck 
with her hands, laughing), I have but a little neck/' 
When brought to the scaffold, from a consideration of 
lier child Elizabeth's welfare, she would not inflame the 
minds of the spectators against her prosecutors, but 
contented herself with saying *^ that she was come to 
die as she was sentenced by the law." She^would ac- 
cuse n(me, nor say any thing of the ground upon which 
she was judged ; she prayed heartily for the king, called 
him *' a most mercifiil and gentle prince ;" declared that 
he had always been io her a good and gmcious sove* 
rdgn; and, tf any one should think proper to canvass her 
cause, she desired him to judge the best. She was he- 
beaded by the executioner of Calais, who was brought 
4y¥er as much more expert than any in England. Her 
body was negligently thrown into a common chest of 
€lBi4ree, made to hold arrows, and was buried in the 
Tower. Anne Boleyn seemed to be guilty of no other 
crime than that of having survived the king^s affections ; 
and although many crowned heads had alreacty been put 
^ death in England, she was the first who underwent aU 
ttfae forms of k»v, and was beheaded on a scaffold. 
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ITie people, in general, befeeM her fate with ^^; 
but still mOTe, when they discovered the cause of ttie 
tyrant's impatience to destroy her; ibr, ttie verytiext 
day after her execution, he married the lady Jane Sey» 
mour^ his cruel heart being no way -softened by JBie 
wretched fate of one who had been so ktdy the obge^ 
of his warmest affections. He also ordered his parlili- 
ment to give him a divorce between her sentence and 
execution ; and thus he endeavom^d to bastardise "BMi^ 
zabeth, the only Child he had by her, as he had inth^ 
6?tme manner formerly bastardised Mary, his only sur*- 
idving child by queen -Catharine. 

It is easy to imagine that such various innovationi^ 
and capricious cruelties were not felt by the people 
without indignation ; but their murmurs were fruitless, 
and their complaints disregarded. Henry now made 
himself umpire between those of the ancient supersti^ 
tion and the modem reformation ; both lodced up to 
him for assistance, and, at mutual enmity widi eacb 
other, he took the advantage of all. Beside, he had all 
the powerful men of the nation on his side, by the many 
grants he had made them of the lands and goods c£ 
which he had despoiled the monasteries. It was easy 
for him, therefore, to quell the various insurrections 
which his present arbitrary conduct produced, as they 
were neither headed by any powerful man, nor con- 
ducted with any kind pf fcMpesight, but were merd|y tbe 
tumultuary efforts of anguish and despair. The first 
rising was in Lincolnshire, headed by doctor Mac&rd^ 
prior of Barling ; and though this tuBauHuary sn&f 
amounted to twenty thousand men, upon a proclMia^ 
tion being made with assurances of pardon, the popii** 
bee dispensed ; and the prior and some of has Chief con* 
federates, falling into the king's bands, were put to 
death. Another rising followed soon after in the norths 
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amounting to tHirty thousand men, who were preceded 
by priests carrying the ensigns of their functions before 
the army, and seemed chiefly inspired with an enmity 
against Cromwell, whom they considered as the insti* 
gator of the king*s severities. But these also were soon 
dispersed, upon finding that provisions became scarce 
among them ; after having in vain endeavoured to at^ 
tack the duke of Norfolk's army, which was sent against 
them^ and from which they were separated by a rivulet 
that was swollen by heavy rains. A new insurrection 
broke out shortly after, headed by Musgrave and Tilby ; 
but the insurgents were dispersed and put to flight by 
the duke of Norfolk. Besides one Aske, who led the 
former insurrection in the north, lord d'Arcy, sir Ro- 
bert Constable, sir John Buhner, sir Thomas Percy, sip 
Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempest, and William 
Lumley, were thrown into prison ; and most of these 
suffered death. Henry, enraged by multiplied revolts, 
resolved to put no bounds to his severities ; and the 
birth of a prince (afterwards Edward the Sixth) and the 
death of the queen, who survived this joyful occasion 
but two days, made but a small pause in the fierce se- 
verity with which those were treated who were found 
to oppose his will. 
A. D. In the midst of these commotions, the fires of 
1537* Smithfield were seen to blaze with unusual 
fierceness. Those who adhered to the pope, or those 
who followed the doctrines of Luther, were equally the 
objects of royal vengeance and ecclesiastical persecution* 
From the multiplied alterations in the national systems 
of belief, mostly drawn up by Henry himself, few knew 
what to think, or what to profess. They were ready 
enough, indeed, to follow his doctrines, how inconsistent 
or contradictory soever; but as he was continually 
changing them himself, they could hardly pursue so 
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fast as he advanced before thenir Thomas Cromwell, 
raised by the king's caprice from being a blacksmith's 
son to be a royal^ favourite (for tyrants ever raise their 
favourites from the lowest of the people), and Cranmer, 
now become archbishop of Canterbury, were both seen 
to favour the Reformation with all their endeavours. 
On the other hand, Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
the duke of Norfolk, wei)e for leading the king back to 
liis original superstition. In fact, Henry submitted to 
neither ; his pride had long been so inflamed by flattery, 
that he thought himself entitled to regulate, by his single 
opinion, the religious faith of the whole nation. 

In this universal terror and degeneracy of A. D. 
mankind, during which the severities of one man 1588. 
alone seemed to be suflicient to keep millions in awe, 
there was a school-mastei; in London, who boldly stood 
up for the rights of humanity, and ventured to think 
for himself. This man's name was John Lambert, who, 
hearing doctor Taylor preach in support of the real 
presence in the sacrament, presented him with his rea- 
sons for contradicting that doctrine. The paper was^ 
carried to Cranmer and Latimer, who were then of the 
opinion of Luther on that head, and endeavoured to 
bring him over to their opinions. But Lambert re- 
mained steady in his belief; and they were mortified 
when, instead of recanting, he appiealed to the king 
himself. This was a challenge that pleased Henry'^ 
vanity ; and, willing at once to exert his supremacy, and 
display his learning, he accepted the appeal ; and pub- 
lic notice was given of his intended disputation. For 
this purpose, scaffolds were erected in Westminster- 
hall for the accommodation' of the audience ; and Henrys 
appeared on his throne, accompanied with all the en* 
signs of majesty. The prelates were placed on his right 
hand ; the temporal peers on his left. The judges and 
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most eminent lawyers had a place assigned to them be«» 
hind the bishops ; the courtiers of the greatest distinc- 
tion sat behind the Peers. Poor Lambert was produced 
in the midst of this splendid assembly, with not one 
creature to defend or support him. The Ushop of Chi- 
chester opened the conference by declaring, that the 
king, notwithstanding any slight alterations he had made 
in the rites of the church, was yet determined to main* 
tain the purity of the catholic faith, and to piroish, with 
the utmost severity, all departure from it. After this 
preamble, sufficient to terrify the boldest disputant, the 
king asked Lambert, with a stern countenance, what his 
opinion was of transubstantiation ? When Lambert 
began his oration with a compliment to his majesty, 
Henry rejected his praise with disdain and indignation. 
He afterwards entered upon the discussion of that ab- 
struse question, and, endeavoured to press Lambert 
with some arguments drawn from the Scriptures and 
the schoolmen. At every word the audience were ready 
to second him with their applause and admiration* 
Liambert, however^ no way discouraged, was not slow 
to reply ; but here Cranmer stuped in, and seconded 
the king's proofs by some new topics. Gardiner entered 
the lists in support of Cranmer ; Tonstal took up the 
argument after Gardiner ; Stokesly brought fresh aid to 
Tonstal. Sisc bishops more appeared successively in 
the field against the poor solitary disputant, who for 
five hours attempted to vindicate his doctrines, till, at 
last, fatigued, confounded, brow-beaten, and abashed, 
he was reduced to silence. The king, then.returning to« 
the charge, demanded if he was convinced ; and whe« 
ther he chose to gain life by recantation, or to die for his 
obstinacy? Lambert,, not intimidated, replied, that he 
cast himself wholly on his m^esty's demency ; to which 
Henry replied, * that he would never protect a heretic ;: 
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atid thefefpiie, if that wds his final sOisw^, he must 
expect ^0 be committed to the flames. Lambert, not 
y^t temAed^ heard Gromwell read the sentence,, by 
which hie was condemned tQ be burned alive, with the 
utoQiost! composure ; andi^f as if his persecutot^ were re^ 
solired to try his fortitude, the executioir'^jrs were or*- 
dared to m^^ce his punishment as paidful as they could. 
He was^ therefore, burned at a slow fire, bis l^s and 
thighs being: first consumed; and wfaeo. there appear^ 
no end of his torturesi, some of the guards, more oler-* 
cifut thaq ;th6 rest^ lifted him on their hatberts; and 
while he y^t contiamed. to cry out, " None, but Chri^i! 
None but Chiist !" be was wholly consumed by the 
surrounduig fira . . 

This poor Mian's death seenied to be only a signal for 
tli^of maay more. Adulation had inspired the king 
withi such an opinion of his own ability, that he now 
resolved to punish rigorously all who should presume to 
differ, firom , him in opinion, without making distinction 
between Catholics and Lutherans. Soon after, a. D. 
na kss: than five hundred persons were impri- 1539^ 
soned for ccmtradicting the opinions delivered in the 
Bloody Slaiute, and received protecti^fi only from the 
l^ity of GromwelL Doctor Badmes> who had been in- 
stmmentat in Lambert's execution, felt; in his turn, the 
severity of the persecuting spirit; and, by a bill in par- 
liament, withowt any trials was condemned to the flames, 
discussing theological questions at the very stake. With 
Barnes, were executed one Gerard and Jerome, for the 
same opinions. Three catholics also, whose a. d. 
names wa« Abel, Fetherstone, and Powel, were 1540. 
dragged upon the same hurdles to* execution ; and de- 
clbred, that the most grievous part of their punishment 
wati the being coupled with such heretical miscreants 
as/ were united in the same calamity. 

E 2 
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During these liorrid transactions Henry was resolved 
to take another queen ; and, after some negotiation 
upon the continent, he contracted a marriage with Anne 
of Cleves, his aim lieing by her means to fortify his alli- 
ances with the princes of Germany. Nor was he led 
into this match without a most scrupulous examination^ 
on his side, of the lady's personal accomplishments. He 
was assured by his envoy that she was of a very large 
person ; which was the more pleasing to him, as he was 
at that time become very corpulent, and consequently 
required a similar figure in a wife. He was still farther 
^aUured by her picture, in which Holbein, who drew it, 
was, it seems, more a friend to his art than to truth ; 
for he greatly flattered her. The king, upon her land- 
ing, went privately to meet her at Rochester, where he 
was very much damped in his amorous ardour. He 
found her big indeed, and tall as he could wish, but 
utterly devoid of grace and beauty : she could also 
speak but one language, her native German ; so that 
her conversation could never recompense the defects of 
her person. He swore she was a great Flanders mare ; 
and added, that he could never settle his affections upon 
her. However, sensible that he would greatly disoblige 
her brother the duke, and consequently all the German 
princes in his alliance, he resolved to marry her ; and 
he told Cromwell, who was chiefly instrumental in this 
affair, that, since he had gone so far, he would put his 
neck into the yoke, whatever it cost him. The marriage 
was accordingly celebrated, but the king's disgust was 
only increased by it ; he told Cromwell the next morn- 
ing that he hated her more than ever; and even sus* 
pected her not to be a true maid, a circumstance in^ 
which he thought himself extremely skilful. Cromwell 
,saw the danger be incurred by having been instru- 
mental in forming this uidop; but he endeavoured, by 
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his assiduity and humble adulation, to keep the king 
from coming to extremities with him. 

But he should have known that a tyrant once offend*-* 
ed is implacable. Henry's aversion to the queen se- 
cretly increased every day ; and he at length resolved 
to get rid of her and his prime minister together. The 
fall of this favourite was long and ardently wished for 
by a great part of the nation. The nobility hated a 
man who, from such mean beginnings, was placed before 
the first persons in the kingdom ; for, besides being made 
vicar-general, which gave him almost absolute authority 
over the clergy, he was lord privy-seal, lord chamber- 
lain, and master of the rolls. He had also obtained the 
order of the Garter, a dignity which had hitherto been 
conferred on only the most illustrious families ; and to 
cany his exaltation still higher, he had been made earl 
of Essex. The protestants disliked him for his concur- 
rence with the king's will in their persecution ; and the 
papists detested him as the inveterate enemy of their 
religion. It only remained, therefore, with the king to 
hasten or retard the punishment of a man who had 
scarcely a partisan in the nation except himself. But 
he had a strong cause of dislike to him for his late un- 
propitious alliance ; and a new motive was soon added 
for increasing his displeasure. He had fixed his affec- 
tion on Catharine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk ; 
and the only method of gratifying this new passion was, 
as in former cases, discarding the present queen to make 
room for a new one. The duke of Norfolk had long 
been Cromwell's mortal enemy, and eagerly embraced 
this opportunity to destroy a man whom he considered 
as his rival. He therefore made use of all his niece's 
arts to ruin the favourite; and when his project was 
ripe for execution, he obtained a commission from the 
king to arrest Cromwell for high-treason. His disgrace 
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was no sooner knjown than all faisfiiends forsook him, 
except Cranmer, who wrote such ^a letter to Hemy in 
his behalf as no other man in tibe kingdom would have 
presumed to offer* However, he was accused in par- 
liament of heresy and treason, and, without being heard 
in his own defence, was ccmdemned to suffer the pains 
of death, as the king should think proper to direct. 
Cromwell's fortitude seemed to forsake him in this 
dreadful exigency. He wrote to the king for pardon ; 
said that the frail flesh incited him continually to apply 
to his grace for mercy ; and subscribed his epistle with 
a heavy heart and a trembling hand, " from^ the king's 
most miserable prisoner and poor slave at the Tower, 
Thomas Cromwell. Mercy, mercy, mercy ! " 

Cromwell's letter touched the hard heart of the mo- 
narch ; he ordered it to be read to him three times ; and 
then, as if willing to gain a victory over all his softer 
feelings, he signed the waiTant for beheading him upon 
Tower-hill. When Cromwell was brought to the scaf- 
fold, his regard tor his son hindered him from expatiat- 
ing upon his own innocence ; he thanked God for tmng- 
ing him to that death for his transgressions ; confessed 
he had often been seduced, but that he now died in the 
catholic faith* It was thus that Henry, not satined 
with the death of those whom he chose to punish, re- 
pressed their complaints also, and terrified the unhappy ' 
sufferers from the last consolation of the wretched, the 
satisfaction of upbraiding their p^secutors. In this 
manner the unha[^y sufferer, having spent some iime 
in his private devotions, submitted his neck to the ese- 
cutioner, who mangled him in a most terrible mamiw 
A few days after his death a number of' people weve 
&Becaied togeHier upon very different accusations ; some 
fdr having denied ^the king's supremacy, and others foi 
having maintained s the -doctrines of Luther. 
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About a month after the death of Cromwell, the king 
declared his marriage with Catharine Howard, whom he 
had some time before privately espoused. This was 
regarded as a very favourable incident by the catholic 
party; ^nd the subsequent events for a while turned 
out to their wish. The king's counsels being now en- 
tirely directed by Norfolk and Gardiner, a furious per- 
secution commenced against, the protestants, and the law 
of the six articles was executed with rigour ; so that a 
foreigner, who then resided in England, had reason to 
say, that those who were against the pope were burned^ 
and those who were for him were hanged. The king, 
with an ostentatious impartiality, reduced both parties 
to an equal share of subordination, and infused terror 
into every breast. 

But the measure of his severities was not yet filled 
up. He had thought himself very happy in his new 
marriage. He was so captivated with the queen's ac- 
complishments, that he gave public thanks for his felicity, 
and desired his confessor to join with him in the same 
thanksgiving. This joy, however, was of very short 
duration. While the king was at York, upon an ^a. d* 
intended conference with the king of Scotland, a 1541» 
.man of the name of Lascelles had waited upon Cranmer 
at London ; and from the information of this man's sis- 
ter, who had been servant to the duchess dowager of 
Norfolk, he gave a very surprising account of the queen's 
incontinence. He averred that she led a very lewd life 
before her marriage, and had carried on a scandalous 
correspondence with two men, called Derham and 
Mannock ; and that she continued to indulge herself ia 
the same criminal pleasures since she had been raised 
to her present greatness. Cranmer was equally sur- 
prised and embarrassed at this intelligence, which he 
communicated to the chancellor, and some other mem- 
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bers of the privy-council, who advised him to make the 
king acquainted with the whole affair on his return to 
London. The archbishop knew the hazai*d he ran by 
intermeddling in such delicate points ; but he also knew 
the danger he incurred by suppressing his infgrmation. 
He therefore resolved to communicate what he had 
heard, by writing, in the form of a memorial ; and this 
he shortly after delivered into the king's own hand, de- 
siring his majesty to read it in private. Henry at first 
disbelieved, or pretended to disbelieve, the report ; he 
ordered the keeper of the privy •seal to examine Lascelles, 
who persisted in his former narrative, and even pro- 
duced his sister to confirm his account. Upon this 
Derham and Mannock were arrested ; and they quickly 
confessed their own guilt, and the queen's incontinence. 
They went still farther, by impeaching lady Rochford, 
who had formerly been so instrumental in procuring the 
death of Anne Boleyn. They alleged that this lady had 
introduced one Culpepper into the queen's bedchamber, 
who staid with her from eleven at night till four in the 
morning. When the queen was first examined, she de-" 
nied the charg'e ; but afterwards, finding that her ac- 
complices were her accusers, she confessed her inconti- 
jience before marriage, but denied her having dishonour- 
ed the king's bed since their union. But three maids 
of honour, who were admitted to her secrets, still farther 
alleged her guilt ; and some of them confessed having 
passed the night in the same bed with her and her lovers. 
The king was so affected at this discovery, that he burst 
Into a flood of tears, and bitterly lamented his misfortune. 
Derham and Culpepper were convicted and executed ; 
, but he was resolved to throw the odium of the queen's 
death upon the parliament, who had always shown them- 
selves the ready ministers of all his severities. These 
^rvile creatures, upon being informed of the queen's 
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crime and confession, found h^ quickly guilty^ a. b. 
and petitioned the king that she might be pu« 1542. 
nished with death ; that the same penalty might be in- 
flicted on the lady Rochford, the accomplice of her de- 
baucheries; and that her grandmother, the duchess- 
dowager of Norfolk, together with her uncle and his 
wife, also the countess of Bridgewater, and nine others, 
as having been privy to the queen's irregularities, should 
participate in her punishment. With this petition the 
king was most graciously pleased to agree ; they were 
condemned to death by an act of attainder, which, at 
the same time, made it capital for all persons to conceal 
their knowledge of the debaucheries of any future queen. 
It was also enacted, that if the king married any woman 
who had been incontinent, taking her for a true maid, 
she should be guilty of treason in case she did not pre- 
viously reveal her guilt. The people made merry with 
this absurd and brutal statute ; and it was said, that the 
king must henceforth look out for a widow. After all 
these laws were passed, in which the most wonderful 
circumstance is, that a body of men could ever be in- 
duced to give their consent, the queen was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, together with the lady Rochford, who found 
no great degree of compassion, as she had herself before 
tampered in blood. The queen was more pitied, as she 
owned that she had led a dissolute life before marriage ; 
but denied in her last moments, and with the utmost 
solemnity, that she had ever been untrue since her mar- 
riage with the king. The public exclaimed so loudly 
against the severity of the act which brought in so 
many accomplices of her guilt, that the king did not 
think proper to execute sentence upon them, though 
some of them were long detained in confinement. 

Henry having thus, by various acts of tyranny, shown 
that he had abandoned all ideas of justice, morals, or 
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humanity, at last took it into his head to compose a book 
of religion, which was to be the code by which his sub- 
jects should fbr the fiituf^ regulate all their belief and 
actions. Having procured an act of parliament for this 
purpose, in which all spiritual supremacy was declared 
to be vested in him, he published a small volume soon 
after, called The Institution of a Christian Man, which 
was received by the convocation, and voted to be the 
infallible standard of orthodoxy. All the abstruse 
points of justification, feith, free-will, good works, and 
grace, are there defined, with a leaning towards the opi- 
nion of the reformers ; while the sacraments, which a 
few years before were only allowed to be three, are 
there increased to their original number of seven, con- 
formably to the sentiments of the catholics. But the 
king was not long satisfied with this code of belief; for 
he soon after procured a new book to be composed, 
called the Erudition of a Christian Man, which he pub- 
lished upon his own authority ; and though this new 
creed differed a great deal from the other, yet he was 
no less positive in requiring assent to this than he had 
been to the former. In both these books he was very- 
explicit in enforcing the doctrine of passive obedience ; 
so that his institutions were not likely to weaken what 
he so powerfully enforced by his severities. 

But his authority in religion was not more uncon* 
trdled than in temporal concerns. An alderman, one 
Bead, who had refused to assist him with a benevolence, 
was pressed as a private soldier, and sent to serve in an 
army which was levied against an incursion of the Scots. 
In this manner aSl who opposed his will were either 
•I»essed or imprisoned, happy if they escaped with such 
slight punishments. His parliament made a law, by 
which the king's proclamations were to have the same 
iforce as statutes ; and, to facilitate the execution of this 
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act, by which all shadow of liberty was totally removed^ 
they appointed that any nine of the privy council shoidd 
form a legal court for punishing disobedience to all pro- 
clamations. Thus the king was empowered to issue a 
proclamation to destroy the lives, or take away the pro- 
perties, of any of his subjects ; and the only mode of 
application for redress was to himself in council. 

In about a year after the death of the last queen, 
Henry once more changed his condition, by marrying 
his sixth and last wife, Catharine Parr, who, a.d. 
according to the ridiculous suggestions of the 1543. 
people, was in fact a widow. She was the wife of the 
late lord Liatimer, and was considered as a woman of 
discretion and virtue. She had already passed the 
meridian of life, and managed the temper of this capri- 
cious tyrant with prudence and success. His amiable 
days had long been over ; he was almost choked with 
fat, and had contracted a morose air, very far from 
inspiring affection. Nevertheless, this woman, sacrik 
ficing her appetites to her ambition, so far prevailed in 
gaining his confidence, that she was appointed regent 
of the kingdom during his absence in France, whither 
he passed over at the head of thirty thousand men, ta 
prosecute a war which had been declared be- a. d. 
tween him and the French king. He there be- 1544. 
haved, as in all his former undertakings, with ineffec- 
tual ostentation. Instead of marching into the heart of 
the country, he sat down before Boulogne, which waa 
obliged to capitulate ; and, his ally (the emperor) mak- 
ing a separate peace, Henry was obliged to return with 
his army into OSngland, where he found his subjects 
ready to offer him their accustomed adulation, and to 
praise him for an enterprise in which, at an infinite 
c*arge, he had made an acquirition that ^ as of no man- 
ner of benefit. 
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But of all his subjects noue seemed more abandoned 
and basely servile than the members of the two houses 
of parliament, who, it might be reasonably supposed, 
would rather have been the protectors of the people 
than the slaves of the crown. Upon his return from 
his expensive French expedition, after professions of 
the greatest submission and profound acknowledge- 
ment, they granted him a subsidy equal to his de- 
mands, and added to it a gifl, which will make their 
memory odious to the most distant posterity. By one 
vote they bestowed upon him all the revenues of the 
two universities, as well as some other places of educa- 
tion and public worship. But, rapacious as this mo- 
narch was, he refrained from despoiling those venerable 
seminaries of their ancient endowments : however, they 
owed their safety to his lenity, and not to the protection 
of this base and degenerate parliament. Nor was he 
less just upon another occasion with regard to the sug- 
gestions of his council, who had long conceived a ha- 
tred against Cranmer, and laboured to destroy him. 
This just and moderate man had all along owed his 
safety to his integrity ; and, scorning intrigue himself, 
was therefore the less liable to be circumvented by the 
intrigues of others. The catholic party had long re- 
presented to the king that Cranmer was the secret 
cause of most of the divisions which tore the nation, as 
his example and support were the chief props of he- 
resy. Henry, seeing the point to which they tended, 
and desirous of knowing how far they would carry 
their intrigues, feigned a compliance with their wishes, 
and ordered the council to make inquiry into the pri- 
mate's conduct and crimes. All the world concluded 
that his disgi*ace was certain, and his death inevitable. 
His old friends, who from mercenary motives had 
been attached to him» now began to treat him with mor- 
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tiffing neglect : he wa§ obliged to stand sev^rti hmr^ 
among the servants at the door of the council-cfeifnber 
before the members deigned to admit him; and he 
made his appear&nce among them only to be informed! 
that they had determined to send him to the Tower. 
But Cranmer was not to be intimidated by their me- 
naces ; he appealed to the king ; and when that was 
denied him, he produced a ring, which Henry had given' 
him to make use of upon that emergency. The privy- 
counsellors were confounded ; and still more so, when, in 
the presence of the king, they found themselves severely 
reproved, and Cranmer taken into more than former 
favour. Henry obliged them all to embrace^ as a sign 
of their reconciliation ; and Cranmer, from his gentle 
nature, rendered this reconciliation more sincere on his 
part than is usual in such forced compliances. 

Still, however, the king^s severity to the rest of his 
subjects continued as fierce as ever. For some time he 
had been incommoded by an ulcer in his leg; the pain 
of which, added to his corpulence and other infirmities^ 
increased his natural irascibility to such a degree, that 
scarcely any even of his domestics approached him 
without terror. It was not to be expected, therefore^ 
that any who differed from him in opinion, should, at 
this time particularly, hope for pardon. Among the 
many whose unmerited sufiTerings excite our a. d. 
pity and indignation, the fate of Anne Askew 1546. 
deserves to be particularly remembered. This lady was 
a woman of merit as well as I^auty, and connected with 
many of the principal ladies at court. It is said that 
she kept up a correspondence with the queen herself^ 
.who secretly favoured the Reformation ; and this cor- 
respondence only served to hasten this poor woman's 
ruin, the chancellor being known to be her enemy* 
However this be, she happened to diflfer from the 
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^rtabliahed code of belief, particularly in the article of 
the* real presence; and» notwithstanding the weakness 
of her sex and age, she was thrown into prison, and: 
accused of heresy. In this situation, with courage far 
beyond what might be ex^pected, she employed her 
time in con^posing prayers and discourses^ and vindi- 
cating the truth of her ojunions. The chancellor 
Wriothesly, who was much attached to the catholic 
party^ was eient to examine her with regard to her abet- 
toES at court ; but she maintained the utmost secrecy, 
and wx)uld accuse none. In consequence of this con* 
tumacy^ as it was called, the poor young lady was put 
to the torture ; but she still continued resolute, and her 
silence testified her contempt of their petty cruelties. 
The chancellor, therefore, became outrageous, and or- 
dered the lieutenant of the Tower, who executed this 
punishment, to stretch the rack still harder ; which he 
refusing to do, and, though menaced, still persisting in a 
Tefiisal, the chancellor, intoxicated with religious zeal, 
grasped the cord himself, and drew it so violently that 
the woman's body was almost torn asunder. But her 
constancy was greater than the barbarity of her perse- 
cutor ; so that, finding no other method to subdue her, 
she was condemned to be burned alive. She received 
this sentence with a, transport of joy, as a release from 
a state of the greatest pain to the greatest felicity. As 
her joints, had/ been dislocated by the rack, so that she 
could not stand, she was carried to the place of exe* 
cution in a chair. Together with her were brought 
Nicholas Belenian, a priest, John. Lascelles, of the 
king's househdd^ and John Adams> a tailor^ who had 
a]I been, condemned: for the some crime. They were 
tied, to the stal^ ; and in that dreadful situation in- 
fonned^ that if they would recant, their lives would be 
ajiafied». But they refused a life that was to be gained 



by such prostitution ; and they saw with tranqiHiUity' 
the executioner kindle the flames whidh consumed, 
them. 

From this indiscriminate severity the queen was not 
herself entirely secure, ^e had for some time attended 
the king in his indisposition, and endeavoured to sooth' 
him by her arts and assiduity. His favourite topic 
of conversation was theology; and Catharine, Wha 
was tinctured with the spirit of the timeSj Would now 
and then enter into a debate with him upon vtmiry spe* 
culative tenets that were then in agitation between^ 
the Catholics and Lutherans. Henry, highly provoked 
that she should presume to differ from him^ made com- 
plaints of her obstinacy to Gardiner, who ^dly laidL 
hold of the opportunity to inflame the (|uarrel. IBftem 
articles of impeachment were drawn up against her^. 
which were brought to the king by the chancellor to b& 
signed ; but, in , returning home, he happened to drop^ 
the paper. It was very lucky for the queen that the 
person who foundit was in her interest: it was imme- 
diately carried to her, and the contents soon made her 
sensible of the danger to which she was. exposed. In^ 
this exigency, she was resolved to work upon the king t 
and paying him l^r customary visit, he led her as usuaL 
to the subject of theology, which at first ^e seemed ta 
decline, but in which she afterwards engaged, as. if 
merely to gratify his indinations. In the course of her 
conversation, however, she gave him to know, that her 
whole aim in talking was to receive his instructions, andi 
not to controvert l^em ; that it was not for her to set 
her opinions in o{i|K)sition to those whidi served to di*- 
rect tiie nation ; but she alleged, she could not help try-* 
ing every, art that coidd induce the king to exert that 
eloquence whack served, for. the time, to miti^^ his> 
bodily pain. Henry seemed dmrmed at this discov^ ; 
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«* And is it so, sweetheart?" cried he: " then we ace 
perfect friends again." Just after this reconciliation, 
the chancellor made his appearance, with forty pursui- 
vants at his heels, prepared to take the queen into cus- 
tody. But the king advanced to meet him, and seemed 
to expostulate with him in the severest terms. The 
queen could overhear the terms, knave, fool, and beast, 
which he very liberally bestowed upon that magistrate, 
and his being ordered to depart. When he was gone, 
she interposed in his defence ; but the king could not 
help saying, ** Poor soul ! you know not how little en- 
titled this man is to your good oiffices." Thenceforth 
ihe queen was careful not to offend Henry's humour by 
^^oiitradiction : she was contented to suffer the divines 
to dil?pute, and the executioner to destroy. The fires 
accordiL'gly were kindled against the heretics of both 
sides, as u^ual ; during which dreadful exhibitions, the 
king would frequently assemble the houses of parlia- 
ment, and harangue them with florid orations, in which 
he would aver, that never prince had a greater affec- 
tion for his people, nor ever people had a greater affec- 
tion for their king. In every pause of these extraordi- 
nary orations, some of his creatures, near his person, 
would begin to applaud ; and this was followed by loud 
acclamations from the rest of the audience. 

But though his health was declining apace, yet his 
implacable cruelties were not the less frequent. His re- 
sentments were diffused indiscriminately to all : at one 
time a protestant, and at another a catholic, were the 
objects of his severity. The duke of Norfolk, and his 
son the earl of Surrey, were the last that felt the injus- 
tice of the tyrant's groundless suspicions. The duke 
was a nobleman who had served the king with talents 
and fidelity : his son was a young man of the most pro- 
mising hopes, who excelled in every accomplishment 
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that became a scholar, a courtier^ and a sddier. He 
excelled in all the military exercises which were then in 
request: he encouraged the fine arts by his practice and 
example ; and it is remarkable, that he was the first 
who brought our language, in his poetical pieces, U^ 
any degree of refinement. He celebrated the fair Ge- 
raldina in all his sonnets, and maintained her superior 
beauty in all places of public contention. These qualifi^ 
cations, however, were no safeguard to him against 
Henry's suspicions : he had dropped some expressions 
of resentment against the king's ministers^ upon being 
displaced from the government of Boulogne ; and the 
whole family had become obnoxious from the late in- 
continence of Catharine Howard, the queen^ who was 
executed. From these motives, therefore, private or- 
ders were given to arrest the father and son ; and ac- 
cordingly they were arrested both on the same day^ and 
confined in the Tower. Surrey being a commoner,, his 
trial was the more expeditious ; and as to proofs, there 
were many informers base enough to betray the inti- 
macies of private confidence, and all the connections oi 
blood. The duchess dowager of Richmond, Surrey's 
own sister, enlisted herself among the number of his 
accusers ; and Sir Richard Southwell also, his most in- 
timate friend, charged him with infiddity to the king. 
It would seem that, at this dreary period, there was 
neither faith nor honour to be found in all the nation* 
Surrey denied the charge, and challenged his accuser to 
single combat. This favour was refused him : and it 
was alleged, that he had quartered the arms of Edward 
the Confessor on his escutcheon, which alone vvas suf* 
ficient to convict him of aspiring to the crown. To 
this he could make no reply : and indeed any answer 
would have been needless ; for neither parliaments nor 
Juries, during this reign, seemed to be guided by anj 
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ctlier pr&ofk than the wiD of the crown. This young 
nohleman was, therefore^ condemned for high*treasoD» 
notwithstanding his eloquent and spirited defence; and 
the sentence was soon after executed upon him on 
Tower-hilL In the mean time the duke endearoured 
to mollify the king by letters and submissions ; but the 
monster s hard heart was rarely subject to tender iuN 
pressions. As soon^ as the parliament re-assemUed, a 
bill of attainder was fdund against the duke, as it was 
thought he could not so easity have been convicted on 
a fair hearing by his peers. The only crime that his 
accusers could allege against him was, that he had once 
said that the king was sickly, and could not hold out 
long ; and that the kingdom was likely to be tom^ be- 
tween the contendftig parties of different persuasions. 
Cranmer, thougl^ engaged ib^ many years in an opposite 
party to Norfolk, aihd though he had received many 
Jand great injuries from him, would have no hand in so 
unjust a prosjecution ; biit retired to his seat at Croy- 
don. However, the death' wnrant was made out, and 
immediately sent to the lieutenant of the Tower. The 
duke prepared for death, as the following morning was 
to bfe his last ; but an event of greater consequence to 
the kingdom intervened, and prevented his execution. 

The king had been for some time approaching fast 
towards his end ; and for several days all those about 
his person plainly saw that his speedy death was inevit- 
able. The disorder in his leg was now grown extremely 
painful ; and this, added to his monstrous corpulency, 
which rendered him unable to stir, made him more, fu- 
rious than a chained lion. He had ever been stem and 
severe; he was now outrageous. In this state he had 
continued for near four years before his death, the terror 
of all, and the tormentor of himself: his courtiers 
having no inclination to make an enemy of him, as they 
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were more ardently emploj^ in consf»rihg^ the deatfi 
of each other. Ita this maDner, therefore, he was snP. 
iered to struggle, without any of his domestics having^ 
the courage to warn him of his approaching end, as 
more than once^ during this reign, persons had been 
put to death for foretelKng the death of the king. At 
last, sir Anthony Denny had the courage to disclose t# 
him this dreadful secret ; and^ contrary to hi? usudL 
custom, he received the tidings with an expression of 
resignation. His an^sh and remorse were at this time 
greater than can be expressed: he desired that Cran- 
mer might be sent for; but, before that prdate could 
arrive, he was speechless. Cranmer desiring him to 
give some sign of his dying in the faith of Christ, he 
squeezed his hand, and immediately expired, after a 
reign of thirty-seven years and nine months, Jan. 28. 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Some kings 1647- 
have been tyrants from contradiction and revolt, some 
from being misled by favourites, and some from a spirit 
of party : but Henry was cruel from a depraved dispo* 
ntion alone; cruel in government, cruel in religion, 
and cruel in his family. Our divines have taken som6 
pains to vindicate the character of this brutal prince^ 
as if his conduct and our Reformation had any con- 
nection with each other. There is nothing so absurd 
as to defend the one by the other ; the most noble de- 
signs are brought about by the most vicious instru- 
ments J for we see even that cruelty and injustice were 
tl^ought necessary to be employed in our holy redemp* 
tion. 

With regard to foreign states, Henry made some ex» 
P^tious. into France^ which were attended with vast 
expense to the nation,, and brought it no kind of ad* 
fantage. However, he all along maintained an inter«*^ 
awrsie of frieodshijp with Francis^ which, appeased dia* 
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interested and sincere. Against the Scots he was rather 
' ]li(»re successful ; his generals having worsted their in* 
cursive armies on several occasions. But that which 
gave England the greatest ascendency over that nation^ 
was the spirit of concord which soon after seemed to 
prevail between the two kingdoms ; and that seemed to 
pave the way for their being in time united under the 
same sovereign. There were ten parliaments summon^ 
ed in this reign, and twenty-three sessions held ; but 
the whole time in which these parliaments sat, during 
this long reign, did not exceed three years and a half. 
The foreign commerce of England, during this age, was 
mostly confined to the Netherlands. The merchants of 
the Low-Countries bought the English commodities^ 
and distributed them into the other parts of Europe. 
These commodities, however, were generally little more 
than the natural productions of the country, without 
any manufactures; for it must be observed at this 
time, that foreign artificers much surpassed the Eng- 
lish in dexterity, industry, and frugality ; and it is 
said that at one time not less than fifteen thousand 
artisans, of the Flemish nation alone,' were settled in 
X^ndon. 



CHAPTEK II. 

Edward VI. 
A.D. 154.7— 165S. 



Henry the Eighth was succeeded on the throne by hist 
onty son, Edward the Sixth, then in the tenth year of 
his age. The late king in his will, which he expected 
trould be absolutely obeyed, fixed the majority of the 
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pAnce at the completion of <^e eighteenth year ; aod^ 
ia the mean time» appointed sixteen executors of his 
willt to whom, during the minority^ he intrusted the go- 
vernment of the king and kingdom. But the vanity of 
his aims was soon discovered ; for the first act of the 
executors was to choose the earl of Hertford, who was 
afterwards made duke of Somerset, as protector of the 
realm ; and in, him was lodged all the regal power, to^ 
gether with a privilege of naming whom he would for 
his privy-council. 

This was a favourable season for those of the re- 
formed religion ; and the eyes of the late king were no 
sooner closed than all of that persuasion congratulated 
themselves on the event. They no longer suppressed 
their sentiments, but maintained their doctrines openly, 
in preaching and teaching, even while the laws against 
them continued in full force. The protector had long 
been regarded as the secret partisan of the reformers ; 
and, being now freed from restraint, he scrupled net to 
express his intention of correcting all the abuses of the 
ancient religion, and of adopting still more the doc« 
trines propagated by Luther. His power was not a 
little strengthened by his military success. He wished 
to compel the Scots to give their young queen (the un- 
fortunate Mary) in marriage to Edward ; and, attacking 
a part of their army, he slew ^bout eight hundred 
men. The popularity which he gained upon this oc- 
casion seconded his views in the propagation of the 
new doctrines. But the character of Somerset did not 
stand in need of the mean supports of popularity ac- 
quired in this manner, as he was naturally humble, civil, 
affable^ and courteous, to the meanest suitor, while his 
actions were in general directed by motives of piety and 
honour. 

The protector, in his schemes for advancing the Re». 
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lihmatiMy had always vecDurw to the coumels <8f 
Cttmmery whO| being a man of nftoderatioti and prtt«< 
deace, Xfas av«tse to nolent changes, and detarmined to 
hntig wtr the peofde by insensible innovations to his 
4Smn peculiar sfystem. The person who opposed wi<ii 
Ae greatest authority any farther advances towards re- 
formation, was Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, who^ 
though he had not obtained a place at the coundl^ 
board, yet, from his age, experience, and capacity, was 
regarded by most men with some degree of veneratimi. 
Upon a general visitation of the church, which had 
been commanded by the primate and protector, Gardi* 
tk» defended the use of images, which the protestants 
BOW openly attacked ; he even wrote an apology for 
holy' water : but he particularly alleged, that it vms un- 
lawfid to make any change in religk>n during the king's 
mnoority. This opposition of Gardina: drew on him 
the indignation of the council ; and he was sent to the 
IPIeet prison, where he was treated with harshness and 
^verity. 

These internal regulations were in some measure re* 
tarded by the war with Scotland, whidi still continued 
to rage with some violence. But a defeat which that 
nation suffered at Musselburgh, in which above ten 
ttrousand perished in the field of battle, induced them 
to sue for peace, in order to gain time ; and the pro- 
tector returned to settle the business of the Reformation, 
which was as yet only b^un. Though he acquired 
great popularity by this expedition, he did not ikil to 
attract the envy of several noblemen, by i»rocuring a 
patent from tlie young king, his nephew, to ^t in pffir«> 
Hament on the right hand of the throne, and to enjoy 
ifbe same honours and privileges which had usually 
been granted to the uncles of kings in England, floww 
€vef, he still drove on 1»s Ikvourite Mhemes of refor- 



wation, and gave more consistency to the tenets df'Ihe 
dnnrcb. The cup was resrtwed to tbdlaity m the sacra* 
ttcftit of the Lord's snpper ; priv:ate masses were^bobih* 
ed ; the Jdng wbs empowered to create bishops by let* 
ters-patent ; vagabonds were ^judged to be slaves for 
tw«» years, and to be marked with a red-^hot iron; an 
act commonly supposed to be leveled against the stroU«- 
ing priests and friars. It was enacted also, that dl 
who demed the king^s supr^MU^y, or asserted that of 
the pope, should, for the #rst offence, forfeit their 
goods a^d diattels, atid suffer impnscaiment during 
pleasure ; that, for the seimnd offence, they should in* 
cur the pain of premunire; and, for the third, lie at* 
tainted of treason. Orders were iss«ied by tjie counoS, 
liiat candles should no longer be carried about on Can* 
diomas^y, ashes on Ash-Wednesday, or palms ank 
Palm-Sunday. These were ancient superstitious prae^ 
tsoes, wbic^ led to immoralities that it was thought 
pfoper to restrain. An order also was issued for the 
removal 'Of all images lirom the churches; an innova«- 
tion which was much desired by the refeimierSi and 
whidi alone, with regard to the populace, amounted^ 
almost to a change of the estabfished reli^on. The 
people had for some time been eKtremely distracted by 
die opposite opinions of their preachers; and as they 
were totally incapable of Judging of the arguments ad- 
vanced on either side, and naturally regarded every 
thing they heard at cburoh as of Ihe greatest authority, 
much confiision and fluctuation resulted 'from this- nn* 
certainty. The council first endeavoured to remove 
the inconvenience by laying some restraints upon pi«ach- 
ing : but finding this expedient f a^i they imposed a totid 
Bienoe upon preachers ;'wlii)3h, however, was Removed 
liy Agrees, in pr(^>ortion as IJbe ' (Reformation gained 
]grotind ^aiooBg the fWfl^ 
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But these innovations, evidently calculated for the 
good of the people, were not brought about without 
some struggles at home, while the protector was but 
too busilj employed against the Scots, who, united 
with, and seconded by, France, still pushed on their in- 
roads with unremitting animosity. Besides, there was 
still an enemy that he had yet to fear more than any of 
the former; and this was hb own brother, lord Tho- 
mas Seymour, the admiral, a man of uncommon ta- 
lents, but proud, turbulent, and intractable. This no- 
bleman could not endure the distinction which the king 
had always made between him and his elder brother ; 
so that they divided the whole court and the kingdom by 
their opposite cabals and pretensions. By his flattery 
and address he had so insinuated himself into the good 
graces of the queen-dowager, that, forgetting her usual 
prudence and decency, she married him immediately 
upon the decease of the late king. This match was 
particularly displeasing to the elder brother's wife, who 
now saw that, while her husband had the precedency 
in one place, she was obliged to jdeld it in another. His 
next step was to cabal and make a party among the 
nobility, who, as they hated his brother, fomented hi3 
ambition. He then bribed the king's domestics to his 
interest ; and young Edward frequently went to his house, 
on pretence of visiting the queen. There he ingratiated 
himself with his sovereign, by the most officious assi- 
duities, particularly by supplying him with money to 
distribute among his servants and favourites, without 
the knowledge of his governor. In the protector^s ab- 
sence with the army in Scotland, he made it his business 
to redouble all his arts and insinuations ; apd thus ob- 
tained a new patent for admiral, with an additional ap^ 
pointment. Sir William Paget, perceiving th^ progress 
he daily made in the king^s affection, wrote on the sub^ 
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ject to the protector, who finished ti^e campaign in 
Scotland witb all possible dispatch, that h^ might return 
in time to counterwork bis machinaticHis. But before 
he could arrive in England, his brother had engaged in 
his party several of the principal nobility, and had eveii 
prevailed on the king himself to write a letter to the 
two houses of parliament with his own hand, desiring 
that the admiral might be appointed his governor ; but 
the council, being apprised of his schemes, sent depu* 
ties to assure him, that, if he did not desist, they would 
deprive him of his office, send him prisoner to the 
Tower^ and prosecute him on the last act of parlia^ 
ment, by which he was subject to the penalty of high- 
treason, for attempting to disturb the peace of the go<- 
vernment. It was not without some severe struggles 
within himself, and some menaces divulged among hi3 
creatures, that he thought proper to submit, and de* 
sired to be reconciled to his brother. But he still nou<* 
rished the same designs in secret ; and his brother, sus^ 
pecting his sincerity, employed spies to inform him of 
all his private transactions. 

It was not in the power of persuasions or menaces to 
shake the admiral's unalterable views of ambition. His 
spouse, the queen-dowager, had died in child-bed ; and 
this accident, far from repressing his schemes, only 
seemed to promote them. He made his addresses to 
the princess Elizabeth, afterwards so revered by the 
English ; and it is said that she listened to his insinua- 
tions, contrary to the will of her father, who had ex- 
cluded her from the succession, if she should marry 
without the consent of the council. The admiral, how- 
ever, it is observed, had formed a scheme calculated to 
remove that objection ; and hi3 professions seemed to 
give reason to believe that he intended aiming at regal 
authority^ 3y promises and persuasions he Ijroii^ht 
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ittet mmy of Ike fffindpal nobiMty td Us purty; hi 
Hegledted not evM tiie lAost pqiukr peavoM «f inftri^r 
tank \ afsd he OMUpntod th&t he coqM tjMi ttooafiion oom-^ 
mmd the sertdte «f ten tiioiidaiid tnen smmg kis ser- 
t«ats, tc^nttMs, and retainerg. He bad almaidy provided 
tfitis for theif use ; aikl kaving engaged in his interests 
sir John Sharington, ma^r of the ndnt at Biistol, la 
rety corrupt man, be ilattered himsdf (tiat money would 
iioft be granting. 
A. D« Somerset, being well asoertained of dl these 
1548. akraiing circuiaiAances, endeavoured bj every 
esqpedieii^t that feis power or his near connection could 
suggest, to draw him from his 'designs. He reasoned, 
he^ threatened ; he heaped new furours npon liim; but 
Iffl to «o^p«rrpose. At length he wsol'^d to make vise 
of the iai^ dreadftil remedy^«nd to attaint his ow«i bro*- 
ther of bigh^treason. In consequent ^ this resQia* 
tion, and secretly advised to it by Dudley, earl of War^ 
wide, a wicked ambitious tman^ who expected to rise 
upon the downfdl of the two brathers, be deprived him 
of his office of high-admiral, and sigtied a wamtnt f&t 
committing him to lire Tower. Yd^^^^ the protector 
aaspended the blow, and showed teloctance to rain one 
so neaHy connected with himself: beoffisred once move 
to be sincerely reconciled, and to give fckn his life, if be 
Would be contented to ^nd ihe remainder of his days 
in retirement and repentance. Bat fi«dfog himself an* 
Me to work on the inflexible temper of his to>th<er 
by any methods but severity, he ordered it ^bsrge to be 
ibawn up agaiaM him, consisting of tUitjM^ree ^rti^ 
cles; and the whole to be bvw^t into fwliameiit, 
whidi w«& now the insftnniietit wed by tmnisters for 
the pvmiiili oNMt - w their "enemies. l^^M^ dmrge beii^ 
brougllt Srst into (9k bouse «f lords, wmiA ^eef$i 
rising ^4m Aehr flaces^ gt£¥e an atecMmt «f iftat <ihey 
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ItM^ «0M«nifiig \&tA SeyoiMt^i ODiMliiet^ tad Id^etU 
minal < words 'and acftiom. Thm^ was gr^itet a. 9. 
dilBcidty in imviagfaig the pvmecutMHi in the l<flM9*^ 
house of eominons i bat upon receiriog a messo^ ftcm 
^le kit]^, reqc^ng^them to proceed, the bill passed in 
a very full houi^» mm four hundred vnMii^ for it^ and 
not above nine or ten i^ainst it The sentence was 
soon after executed by beheading him^ m Tower-hill» 
His death) however^ was, in general, disagreeable to 
the nation, who eomndered the lord Seymour as hardljr 
dealt with, in being condemned upon general aflega*- 
tions, without having an opportunity of making a de^ 
fence, or con&onting his accusers. But the chief odium 
Ml upon the protector; and it must be owned tb&ee 
was no reason for carrying his severity to such a length 
as he did. 

Tliis obstacle being wmoved, the prote^^or went on 
to reform and regulate the new system of^ religion^ 
which was now become the chief concern of the nation.. 
A committee oFb^iops and divines had been ap^nted 
by tlie council to frame a liturgy for the service of the 
dfiurch; and this woi4c' was escecuted with great >mo^ 
deration, precision, and accuracy. A law was aisa 
enacted, permitting priests ta marry; the oei^mony of 
auricular conlbssion, tiiough not abolished, was left at 
the discretion dT llie people, who were not dbpkased at 
being freed from the spirituid tyranny' of their in* 
structors. The docferine of the real pr^ence was the 
last tenet of popery ttiirt;.w»s wholly abandoned tiy the 
people, as boife the ctergy and Mty weve loth to re^ 
nbunce so miraculous a benefit ass it was Mserted to be. 
However, at last, not only tins, but all the prnacipal 
opinions and i^aetices of the caliiidic reUgion, 0onlM»y 
to what the Scriptuye authorises, w«re afediid»ed; msA 
<he SiefiQfftmtftfonj anch mwe have % was ^most e«» 
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tirely completed in England. In these innovations ther 
majority of the people and clergy acquiesced; and 
Gardiner and Bonner were the only persons whose op- 
position was thought of any weight ; they were, there- 
fore, sent to the Tower, and threatened with the king*s 
farther displeasure in case of disobedience. 

But it had been well for the credit of the reformers,, 
had they stopped at imprisonment only. They also 
resolved to become persecutors in turn ; and although 
the very spirit of their doctrines arose from a freedom 
of thinking, they could not bear that any should contro- 
vert what they had been at so much pains to establish. 
A commission was granted to the primate and some 
others, to search after all anabaptists, heretics, or con- 
temners of the new liturgy. Among the number of 
those who were supposed to incur guilt upon this occa- 
sion, was one Joan Boucher, commonly called Joan of 
Kent ; who was so extremely obstinate, that the com- 
missioners could gain nothing upon her. She had 
maintained an abstruse metaphysical sentiment, that 
Christ, as man, was a sinful man ; but, as the Word, 
he was free from sin, and could be subject to none of 
the frailties of the flesh with which he was clothed. For 
maintaining this doctrine, which none of them could 
understand, this poor ignorant woman was condemned 
to be turned to death as a heretic. The young king, 
who, it seems, had more sense than his ministers, re- 
fused at first to sign the death-warrant ; but, being at 
last pressed by Cranmer, and vanquished by his impor- 
tunities, he reluctantly complied; declaring that, if he 
did wrong, the sin should be on the head of those who 
had persuaded him to it. The primate made a new 
effort to reclaim the woman from her opiniqns ; but» 
finding her obstinate against all his arguments, he at 
last committed her to the flames. Some time after, one 
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Van Paris, a Dutchman, being accused of Arianism^ 
was condemned to the same punishment. He suffered 
with so much satisfaction, that he hugged and caressed 
the faggots that were consuming him, and died exulting' 
in his situation. 

Although these measures were intended for the be* 
nefit of the nation, and in the end turned out entirely to 
the advantage of society, yet they were af that time at- 
tended with many inconveniences, to which all changes 
whatsoever are liable. When the monasteries were 
suppressed, a prodigious number of monks were obliged 
to earn their subsistence by their labour; so that all 
kinds of business were overstocked. The lands of the 
monasteries also had been formerly farmed out to the 
common people, so as to employ a great number of 
hands : and the rents being moderate, they were able 
to maintain their families. on the profits of agriculture^ 
But now these lands being possessed by the nobility^ 
the rents were raised ; and the farmers, perceiving that 
wool was a better commodity than com, turned all their 
fields into pasture. In consequence of this practice, the 
price of meal rose, to the unspeakable hardship of the 
lower class of people. Beside, as few hands were re-^ 
quired to manage a pasture farm, a great number of 
poor people were utterly deprived of subsistence, while 
the nation was filled with murmurs and complaints, 
against the nobility, who were considered as the sources 
of the general calamity. To add to these complaints 
the rich proprietors of lands proceeded to enclose theii* 
estates ; while the tenants, regarded as an useless bur- 
then, were expelled from their habitations. Cottagers, 
deprived of the commons on Which they formerly fed 
their cattle, were reduced to misery ; and a great decay 
of people and diminution of provisions were observed 
in ^very part of the kingdom. To add to this picture of 
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general ealtmitj^ all the good ooia 6f the kingdom ¥im 
fcoardfid up or exported; while basie metal waa ouQe^ 
or imported from the contineiit, in great ahundaaoe ; 
and this the poor were obliged to receive in p&jment^ 
but could not disburse at an equal-advantage* Tbua an 
imiyeraal diffidence and stagnaticm of commerce took 
{dace ; and loud oomplaints were heard in everj^ quarleri. 
The protector, who knew that his own power was to 
iie founded on th$ depression of the nohiUt^^ espoused 
tiie cause 9f the sufferers* He aj^inted comrnissiQinecs 
"ito examine whether the possessors of the church*lands 
liad folfitted the oonditlona on which those lands had 
heen sold bj the crown ; and ordered all kkte enclosures 
4o be laid open on an appointed day. As the ohject of 
-diis commissioQ was very disagreeable to the gentry and 
nobility, they called it arbitrary and illegal ; while the 
eommiett people^ fearing it would be dbuded, and being 
impatient for redress, rose in great numbers, and sought 
m remedy by force of arms. The rising began at once 
in several pwts of England, as if an universal conspi<> 
nay had been formed among the peojpte. The rebels 
in Wiltshire were dispersed by sir William Herbert ; 
those <^ Oxford and Gloucester, by lord Grey of Wil<» 
ton ; the commotions in Hampshire, Sussex, Kent, and 
other counties, were quieted by gentle methods ; but the 
i^(Nrders in Devonshire and Norfolk were the most 
obstinate, and threatened the greatest danger. In the 
fermer of these counties, the insurgents, amounting to 
ten thousand men, were headed by one Humfdurey 
Arundel, an experienced soldier; and thqr were still 
more encouraged by sermonsj which gave their revolt 
the air of a religious confederacy. They accordingly 
smt a set qf articles to court, which, in general, de- 
manded an aboUtioa of the statutes lately made in &- 
vour of the Reformation; but the ministry rej^ted their 



demands with cotttempt, at the* same tme. oSnimg^m 
pardon to aK who would lay down tlteir arms and oe^ 
turn to their haUtatiens^ But the- insai^eiits wefenorar 
too far advanced to recede; and^ stiU^ encouvaged bf 
the monks who were with thieai, they kid siege to 
Exeter, carrying before them crosses^ faanDers^ holy 
water, can^stick's, and other im^aoQentat of tbeiri an* 
cient superstition ; but the town was gallantly defended 
by the inhabitants. In the mean time, lord Russel Jbad 
been sent against them with a small body d^ foraeo; 
and, being reinforced by lord Grey imd others^ he at»» 
tacked and drove them from aik their e«lreachnMDt& 
Great slaughter was committed upon these deiuded 
creatures, both in the action and the pursuit* Anmdei|^ 
their leader, and several others, were sent to London^ 
where they were condenmed and executed. Many of 
the inferior sort w^re put to death by martial law. Tht 
▼icar of St. Thomas, one of the principal ineendiariei^ 
was hanged on the top of his own steeple, arrayed ia 
his popish habit, with his beads at his girdle. 

The sedition in Norfolk appeared stitt more alarming'. 
The insurgents there amounted to twenty thousand 
men ; and, as their forces were nimierous, their demands 
were exorbitant. Itiey required the suf^ressioa of the 
gentry, the placing new counsellors about the king, and 
the re-establishment of their ancient religious ceremo* 
nies. One Ret, a tanner, had assumed a priority among 
them ; he erected his tribunal near Norwich, under an 
old oak, which was termed the Oak of Reformation. 
He afterwards undertook the siege of Norwich ; whicht 
having reduced, he imprisoned the major, and some of 
tiie principal dtizens. The marquis of N<nrtbamptoil 
was first sent down ag^nst them, but met with a re^ 
pulse ; the earl of Warwick fdilowed soon after, at tho 
head of six thousand men, and, coming to a goieral eit^ 
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gagement, put them entirely to the rout. Two thou- 
sand of them fell in the fight and pursuit ; Ket was 
hanged at Norwich castle, nine of his followers on the 
boughs of the Oak of Reformation ; and the insurrec* 
tion, which was the last in favour of poperj, was thus 
entirely suppressed. 

But though the suppression of these insurrections 
seemed to be very favourable to the interests of the 
protector, the authority which the earl of Warwick 
gained in quelling that of Norfolk terminated in Somer- 
set's ruin. Of all the ministers at that time in the 
Ommdl, Dudley, earl of Warwick, was the most artfiil, 
ambitious, and unprincipled. Resolved at any rate to 
possess the principal place under the king, he cared not 
what means were to be used in acquiring it. However^ 
uciwilling to throw off the mask, he covered the most 
exorbitant views under the fairest appearances. Hav-^ 
ing associated himself with the earl of Southampton, he 
formed a strong party in the council, who were deter- 
mined to free themselves from the control the protector 
assumed over them. That nobleman was, in fact, now 
grown obnoxious to a very prev^ling party in the king-' 
dom. He was hated by the nobles for his superior 
magnificence and power ; he was hated by the catholic 
party for his regard to the Reformation ; he was dis- 
liked by many for his severity to his brother : besides^ 
the great estate he had raised at the expense of the 
church and the crown rendered him obnoxious to all^ 
The palace which he was then building in the Strand, 
served also, by its magnificence, and still more by the 
unjust methods that were taken to raise it, to expose 
him to the censures of the public. The parish-church 
of St. Mary, and three bishops' houses, were pulled 
down to furnish ground and materials for the structure* 
Several other churches were demolished, to have their 



JkoiieS'emt)ldDp0d in- thesaoie.piarpase/, ^aod dt leas.jitt 
^w^hotit^aivMsiflRreGtioii t that tbe iaiiahkai^^ofillie uja^ 
nA of *St. Margaret, WecAminster^ jpreyenisd i^^bsir 
eilurDh ftom iMtng poUsd d(»(rn to run&ke ;room for the 
Hew fKhric. 

These inypnidences were soona, ^exaggesated and jea^ 
Utrgn^d upon ^by BomersetV enemcs. Thiej represeotoi 
lain 'as apanridde^ia «atriIi^ous tj/xant, .widian unjuiflk 
ttsurpeF ofthe-pdvil^es'of the xouaoil and the rigi^ 
<^ the king. Id iGOBBequence '6f thus, the lord St. JohQ» 
prosid^nt iOf the council, the teads jof Warwick^ iSmiAl^ 
ampton^ aad ^Arundel, wd^ fifre couaseUors i^more, (HM^ 
fit ^Ely house ; and, aasoimng to thenaoelires the^hqle 
flower of the council, began to ^ct independently ofibe 
protector, whom they pretended to eanider as the t&Of^ 
ihor of every public gnevanoe. .They wwAe letters to 
Idle chief nobility' and geniby of £n]|^land9"informiD|p 
^em of 1^ i{n«9ent measuces, ^and Teqmriagjtheir.a^ 
^anfitance. They wtit for Use jmayon and aldermai ^ 
lnondon^ and enjoined them to conou* in their msa- 
^smres, which 4hey TCpresented^as^ibhe only means df^MV^ 
ing the nation. The rinextiday jsi^neral . others of the 
tmmoil joined the- seceding membecs ; : add the proteotor 
now b^an to'lmmUe) notinaerely for lusfauthority, but 
*forhisiife. 

fie had no'^^ooner been inform^ .of 4hese'tra^aas- 
ibns thanf he^sent^theJoingio Windsor, And»»raied ^Hbe 
itthabitantB of Hampton : and Windsor also for ;bb^ aecu-^ 
fity. But finding that ;no man of rank^ except Ciamner 
"and Paget^ adhered 4ohin^4md ikat t&eipeq^did.not 
me at his aommoaB ; paroemng that he waaan a man* 
ner deserted ty:^, and tiiat jdaTOsisbmee waafriutleas ; 
%e tesolved 4o ap|^ r to ; ihis : soeiiiies for ipardon* This 
gave fr^h 'stmngtli and confidence io theparty of War- 
wiidL; tlMy assart the JkJa^swdth.t^^ 

TOL. II. a 
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aioBS of obedience, that their only aim was to put the 
<!Ouncil on the same footing on which it had been ord»ned 
l)y the will of their late sovereignj and to rescue his au- 
^ority from the hands of a man who had assumed all 
power to himself. The king, who had little regard for 
•Somerset, gave their address a favourable reception ; 
and the protector was sent to the Tower, with some of 
his friends and partisans. MeanwhUe the council or* 
dered six lords to act as governors to the king, two at a 
4ime officiating alternately. , It was then, for the first 
time, that the earl of Warwick's ambition began to ap- 
pear in full splendour ; he set himself forward as the 
principal promoter of the protector*s ruin ; and the other 
members, without the least opposition, permitted him 
to assume the reins ,of government. 
^ It was now concluded that Somerset's iate was fixed? 
as his enemies were numerous, and the charges against 
-faim were supposed to be of a very heinous nature. The 
X)hief article of which he was accused was his usurpa* 
iion of the government, and the taking all power into his 
^wn hands; several others of a slighter tint were added 
ix) invigorate this accusation ; but none of them could be 
4Said to amount to the crime of high-treason; In con- 
A. D. sequence of these, a bill of attainder was prefer- 
1550. ed against him in the house of lords ; but So- 
^merset contrived, for this time, to elude the rigour of 
^their sentence, by having previously, on hig knees, cop- 
-fessed the charge before, the members of the coundL 
"^his confession, which he signed with his own hand? 
-was all^;ed and read against him at the bar of the 
*liouse^ who sent a deputation to him, to know whether 
.iihe confession was voluntary or extorted. . Somerspt 
thanked them for their omdour ; owned that it was his 
--voluntary act, but strenuously insisted, that he had neyj^r 
Jxarboured a sinister thought against the king ov the 
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commoD-weflllth. In consequence of this confessdon, he 
was deprived of all offices and goods^ together with a 
great part of his landed estate, which was forfeited to 
the use of the crown. This fine on his estate was soon 
■after remitted bj the king ; and, contrary to the expec- 
tation of all, he recovered his liberty. He was even 
re-admitted into the council : happy for him if his am- 
bitioti had not revived with his security. 

The catholics were extremely elevated at the pro* 
tector^s fall ; and they began to entertain hopes of a re- 
volution in their favour. But they were mistaken in. 
their opinion of Warwick, who now took the lead, asr 
ambition was the only principle in his breast ; and to 
that he was resolved^ to sacrifice aU others. He soon 
gave an instance of his disregard to their sect, in per* 
mitting Gardiner to undergo the penalties prescribed 
against disobedience. Many of the prelates, and he 
among the rest, though they made some compliance^ 
were still addicted to their ancient communion. A re- 
solution was therefore taken to deprive them of their 
sees ; and it was thought proper to begin with him, in 
order to strike a terror into the rest. He had been now 
for two yeai's in prison, for having refused to inculcate 
the duty of obedience to. the king during his minority; 
and the council took this opportunity to send him seve- 
ral articles to subscribe, among which was one, acknow- 
ledging the justice of the order for his confinement. He 
was likewise to own that the king was supreme head of 
the church ; that the power of making and dispensing 
hoUdays was a part of the prerogative ; and that the 
Common Brayer Book was a godly and commendable 
form. Gardiner was willing to put his hand to all the 
articles, except that by which he accused himself ; which 
he refused to do, justly perceiving that their aim was 
either to ruin or dishonour, him. For this ofience he 

Q 2 
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mas deprivedof his bishopric^and comrinttedto' dsse 
'Oistody ; his books snd ^papers 'were seizied ; ail * emn« 
•panj was denied him ; and* he was indt 'even - permitted 
*the use of pen and ink. This sererity, in some mea- 
sure, countenanced those which this prelate had afker- 
- wards an opportunity of retaliating wfaenhe eame into 
power. 

A, D. But the' Tefbrmers did not stop here ; the ra- 
1551. pacious courtiers, neref to be satisfied, 'and giv- 
ing thehr violence an air of zeal, deprived, in theamie 
manner, Day, bishop of Chichester, Heath iof Wsr- 
cester^ and Vesey of Exeter. The bishc^ of Llandaff, 
Salisbury, and >€oventry, came off rather less ^disad- 
vantageously, by* saterificing the most* considerable share 
of «their ecdesiasticail' revenues. Not only the revenws 
cff the church; ibut'the^btwies abo, underwent a severe 
wrutiny. The Hbraries of 'Westminster and ^Oxjford 
were ordered'tO'i)e'Tansadsed, and 'purged of the Ro- 
inish missals, legends, 'and 6tiier vnpetstitiGus volumes ; 
*in which search great devastation was made even in 
useful literature. Many ''volumes, clasped in silver, 
^were destroyed for the»Sakeaf their rich bindings ; many 
of geometry*and astronomy were suppoised tobemagi- 
5 cal, and 'met no mercy. The 'university, nnable to stop 
the fury of ^those barbarians^ silently looked on, and 
'•tretnWed for its own security. 

'Warwick was willing to indulge the ndbility with 
these humiliations of the church ; and perceiving that 
4:he king was extremely attached to the Reformation, 
iie supposed that he ' could not make his court to the 
young monarch %etter ithan by a seeming zeaiinthe 
cause. But he was stilt steadfastly bent on 'Enlarging 
'Ins own power; and, as the last earl of Northumberland 
died ^thout issue or heirs, 'Warwick procured for him- 
self a grant of his ample possessions, and' obtained the 



thie aUfticf didre lof NorthamberiiaiMl^ Tte duke of 
SDineiset waarinow the onlj persea he wiihed to have: 
eaticeifTTeiaQved:.; for^ falfeiircas he was b]i hialate 8pt4 
ritless ^conduct,: jet he still, {iresemred a sbai« 'of popu<^ 
liaity that, rendered lam foi^midid^le to this aspiren Inw 
deed' Somerset: was not alwiajs upon his guard against > 
the arts of Northumberland^ biit could not hdp! now 
and then bursting out into invectives^ which werequickly 
carried to his secret enemy* As he . was^ sarroanded bj 
the creatures of the new duke, they took care to. re veal 
ali the schenest which: thej had. themadves sugge^edf 
and Sonaemet^soon found the fatal elSects of hb- rivalfs 
resentnaeat. He was, by^ Northumberland's command^ 
anested/'Wildrimany mcn-e aocuGNBd of beiag^hispartiu^ 
sans;^ aadheiwas/ withf his wife thoi duchess,, thrown 
into plisoiCiP. He: was now accused of having conspired* 
to raias an insuEi?ection in the north, to« attadc .the^ 
trained^MOids on a rauster<4iay,'Seeui9e'the Tower, and^ 
excite a lefaeHioB'inLoiKlon.. These charges he stre« 
nuously^ denied ; but he confessed one of as . heinous a 
nature, wUeh was, that he had laid a project for mur« 
dering N4S)rthumbifcrland, Northampton, ^ndPembroke, 
atar banquet wluch was' to be given them by k>itd Paget*: 
He was 'soon' after brought to>a trial before^ themarquig) 
oft Windvester, who sat as htghHsteward^ on tli^ occasion;^ 
with twentyMseven peers nKnre, incloditig Northuinber^ 
land, Pembroke^ and Northampton^^ who were^at once 
Itts judges and' accusers. He was 'accused ' of an inten- 
tion to Bawvei the i person- of the tkkig,-and re^ssuiMr 
tfaeadmioislralmy&of affairsn to^ assassinate the duke^of 
NortfaunAeBrland, and raise an insmwctbm hvike city^ 
He plaaded ^ nel guilty'"^ tb^ the firstpart of the charg«y 
aad'of tfa&'li^^wa3 accordingly acquitted tbut.he ww 
tolmA^ gdlty^tafeoQspiringthei death of aprivy coun<« 
sdtoiy^wlui&^CRne^had been' made fekmyjntbe^ reign 
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of Henry the Seventh ; and for this he was condemned 
to ^ath. The populace, seeing him reoonv^ed to the < 
Tower without the axe, which was no longer carried be* > 
fore him, imagined that he had been entirely acquitted, 
and in repeated shouts and acclamations manifested, 
their joy; but this was suddenly damped, when they^ 
were better informed of his doom. Car^, in the mean 
time, had been taken to prepossess the young king 
against his uncle ; and, lest he should relent, no access 
was given to any of Somerset's friends^ while the prince 
was kept from reflection by a series of occupations and 
amusements. At last the prisoner was brought to the 
scaffold on Tower-hill, where he appeared without the 
least emotion J in the midst of a vast concourse of the. 
populace, by whom he was beloved. He spoke to them 
with great composure, protesting that he had always 
promoted the service of his king, and. the interests of 
true religion, to the best of his power. The people at- 
tested their belief to what he said, by crying out, ^^ It is 
A. D. most true/' As an universal tumult was begin- 
1552. ning to take place among them, Somerset de* 
sired them to be still, and not to interrupt his last medi- 
tations, but to join with him in prayer : he then laid 
down his head, and submitted to the stroke of the exe- 
cutioner. Sir Ralph Vane and sir Miles Partridge were, 
hanged, sir Michael Stanhope and sir Thomas Arundel 
were beheaded, as being his accomplices. 

Nothing could have been more unpopular than the 
measui*e of destroying Somerset, who, though some 
actions of his life were very exceptionable, consulted 
the good of the people. The house of commons was 
particularly attached to him ; and of this Northumber- 
land was very sensible. He therefore advised the king 
to dissolve the parliament, and call another that would 
be more obsequious. to his will. Edward was: even pre- 
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railed upon to write circular letters to all the sheriffs^ itt 
which he enjoined them to choose such men as he and 
the privy-council should recommend. With this despo* 
tic mandate the sheriffs readily complied ; and the mem- 
bers returned fully answered Northumberland's expec«^ 
tations. He had long aimed at the first authority ; and 
the infirm state of the king's health opened the A. D* 
prospects of his ambition. He repifesented to 1568. 
that young prince that his sisters Mary and Elizabeth^ 
who were appointed by Henry's wUl to succeed on the 
failure of direct heirs to the crown, had been both 
declared illegitimate by parliament ; that the queen of 
Scotland was excluded by the king's will, and, being an 
alien also, lost all right of succeeding ; that as the three 
princesses were thus legally excluded, the succession 
naturally devolved to the marchioness of Dorset (niece 
of Henry), whose heir was the lady Jane Grey, a lady 
every way accomplished for government, as well by the 
charms of her person as the virtues and acquirements 
of her mind. The king, who had long submitted to all 
the politic views of this designing minister, agreed to 
have the succession submitted to the coundl, where 
Northumberland hoped to procure an easy concurrence. 
In the mean time, as the king's health declined, the 
minister laboured to strengthen his own interests and 
connexions. His first aim was to secure the interest of 
the marquis of Dorset, father to lady Jane Grey, by 
procuring for him the title of duke of Suffolk, which 
was lately become extinct. Having thus obliged this 
nobleman, he then proposed a match between his fourth 
son. Lord Guilford Dudley, and the lady Jane Grey» 
whose interests he had been at no mucl^ pains to ad* 
vance. Still bent on spreading his Interests as widely 
as possible, lie married his own daughter to lord Hast- 
ings, and had these marriages solemnized with all pos-^ 
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idbte poiAp andl fefitmtgr* Mean wMIe, .Edward cdft^ 
titiued: to languish ; and 'several firt;al sympt^na^ oft a 
consumption : began, to appear^ It was 'hoped> ho we ver^ 
that his 7011M1 and temperance might get the better of 
Ms disorder^ and from their love the peoj^^ were unwiU^ 
ing to think him iv danger. It had beeff remarked inf 
deed by some^ that his health was visiUy seen to decUne 
fiom the time that the Dudleys were brought about his 
person. The character of Northumbedand might have 
justly given some colour to suspicion ; and his removing 
all^ except his own emissaries, from about the king, stifl 
fJEirther increased the disgusts of the people* Northum^- 
berland wa& no way uneasy at theu* mnrmurs ; he was 
assiduous in his attendance upon the king, and professed 
the most anxibus concern for his safety, but still 
drove forward his darUng scheme of transferring the 
Ynecessum to his owu daughter-in-law. The judges 
who were appointed to draw up the king's letters-patent 
dbr that purpose> warmly objected to the measure, and 
jgave their reasons before the councilb They b^ged that 
^ jiarliament might be sununoned, both to give it force, 
and to filee its partisans from- danger ; they^ said that the 
fintn was invalid, and would notonlysuli^t the judges 
who d«ew it, but every counsellor who signed it, to the 
pams of teeason. Northiunberiaiid could not brook 
thek demurs ; he threatened them with' the dread of his 
aathority; he call^ one of them a trtttoi^ imd said that 
Ii^ would fight in Idsi shirt witii toy jmauin so just a 
iiause as that ctfithe lady Jaae'i^ successiOQiii A>method 
was ther^»e found ouit ^ of screening the .jqdgies firom 
danger^ by gtaating them the king's pfotbn for what 
tibey should dranrup^; and at length^.after miach d^^ 
faeratioa^ and some refusaliSj^.the patent fdrii&mging the 
auficession was con^deted.^ By this.pateirt^ Mary and 
JE3i£sabeth were set^aflide,.ffiad the^crmm iwi settled on 



the heirs of the duchess of Suffolk ; for the duchess her« 
self was contented to forego her claim. 

Northumberland^ hasdng thu& fiur succeeded, thought 
physicians were no longer serviceable in the king's com- 
plaint; they were dismissed by his advice; and Ed- 
ward was put into the hands of an ignorant woman, who 
very confidently undertook his cure. After the use of 
her medicines, all the bad symptoms increased, to a 
most violast .degree ; he felt a difficulty of speech, and 
hreathing.; his pul^e failed, his legs swelled^ his colouc: 
beeameUvid^and many other symptoms apf July 6» 
peared of his/approadiing end. He expired at 1553. 
Gieenwicfa^.inithfi. sixteenth year o£his^age> and the. se^^ 
venth of fais^reigndg^atly regretted by all, as his eaxly 
virtues gav« a prospect of the continuance of a h^ipy 
reign. What were the real qualities of this^^ young^prince's 
heart, there^w^s: not time to discover ; but the cultivftt 
tion of his understanding, if we may credit historians^ 
was amazing. He was said to understand the Greeks 
Xiatin, Erench^;. Italian^ and Spanish languagpsL He 
was versed in logic,, music, natural p^ilosephy, and 
theology. Cardan, the extraordinary scholar <8nd phyr 
sidan^ happening to «pay a visit to the EagU^ ccoirt, was 
so astmushed at 'his early progress;^ that he extok him 
as: a prodigy of nature* It is probable^ however, that 
so mueh' flattery as he^ received, wovld .have* contBi*' 
buted to( ocffrupt himi ,as-it had fiu'merly corrupted 
hift £EUther«^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mary, 
A. D. 1553 — 1558. 

The death of Edward only served to prepare fresh 
troubles for a people who had hitherto greatly suffered 
frdm the depravity of their kings, or the turbulence of 
their nobility. The succession to the throne had hitherto 
been obtained partly by lineal descent^ and partly by 
the aptitude for government in the person chosen. Nei- 
ther quite hereditary, nor quite elective, it had made 
ancestry the pretext of right, whUe the consent of the 
people was necessary to support all hereditary preten- 
sions. In fact, when wisely conducted, this is the best 
species of succession that can be conceived, as it pre- 
vents that aristocracy which is ever the result of a go- 
vernment entirely elective, and that tyranny which is too 
often established, where there is never an infringement 
of hereditary claims. 

Whenever a monarch of England happened to be ar- 
bitrary, and to enlarge the prerogative^ he generally 
considered the kingdom as his property, and not himself 
as a servant of the people. In such a case^ it was na- 
tural for him at his decease to bequeath his dominions 
as he thought proper, making his own will the standard 
of his subjects* happiness. Henry the Eighth, in con- 
formity to this practice, made his will, in which he set- 
tled the succession merely according to his caprice. In 
that, Edward his son was the first nominated to succeed 
him ; then Mary, his eldest daughter by Catharine of 
Spain ; but with a special mark of condescension, by 
which he would intimate her illegitimacy. The next 
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that followed was Elizabeth, his daughter by Anne 
Boleyn, with the same marks, intimating her illegitimacy 
also. After his own children, his sisters' children were 
mentioned: the issue of his younger sister the duchess 
of Suffolk were prefen-ed to those of his elder sbter the 
queen of Scotland ; which preference was thought by all 
to be neither founded injustice, nor supported by reason. 
This will was now, however, set aside by the intrigues 
of Northumberland, by whose advice a will was made, 
as we have seen, in favour of lady Jane Grey, in pre-. 
judice of all other claimants. Thus, after the death of 
this young monarch, there were no fewer than four 
princesses who could assert their pretensions to the 
crown : Mary, who was the first upon Henry's will, but 
who had been declared illegitimate by an act of parlia* 
ment, which had not been repealed : Elizabeth was next 
to succeed ; and though she had been declared illegiti- 
mate, yet she had been restored to her rights during her 
&ther s life : the young queen of Scotland, grand-daugh- 
ter of Henry's eldest sister, was first in right, supposing 
the two daughters illegitimate : while lady Jane Grey 
might allege the will of the late king in her own fa- 
vour. 

Of these, however, only two put in their pretensions 
to the crown ; Mary, relying on the justice of her causeg^^ 
and lady Jane upon the support of the duke of Nor« 
thumberland, her &ther-in*law. Mary was strongly 
bigoted to the popish superstitions, having been bred up 
among churdmien, and having been even taught to pre- 
fer martyrdom to a denial of belief. As she had lived 
in continual restraint, she was reserved and gloomy; 
she had, even during the life of Henry, the resolution to 
maintain her sentiments, and refused to comply with bis 
new institutions. Her zeal had rendered her furious; 
and she was not only bimdly attached to her religiout 
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Ofnnions, but even to 4itie popish vdiergy^ who maintained 
tkeiiiu On tl» other hand, Jane Grey: was strongly at- 
tadied ta > the refimiers ; and tibbugh jet but > sixteen, 
hce judgment bad attained .to such a degree of nmturitjp 
as iewhave bien &und to possess All Instorians^ agree 
that th^soiiditj of her ttnderstandir^j, in^roved by con^i 
tiiHial application, rendwed her the wonder of her age. 
Aschain, tutor to Elizabeth, iirforms us, that^ having 
visited lady Jane at her father's house ini Leicestershire, 
he found her reading Plato's wonksin Gfeek,. while all 
the rest of the family were hunting in the park. Upon 
fab: testifying his surprise at her situation^ she assured 
him that Plato was a higher amusementtto her than the 
most studied refinemeirts of sensual pleasure; and she, 
in fact, seemed bom for pfailosq>hyy asdncxfc for ambi* 
timii: 

Such weoe the prcseot rivals finrr power ; but: lady 
Jane had (the start of her antagonistd Northumberlahi^ 
Bowreselvii^ ta secure tte succeasiony carefuUjr con^ 
oeafed the death of Edwardy in hi^ of /securing the 
person of Maty, who; by an (wder' of coaoBil^i had been 
raquired to att^id her brother ' during his illness ; but 
being informed of his death, she immediately prepared 
to t assort he» pretensions to the crown. This crafty 
mimster^ therefove, fiiiding that> fartha! dbsimulation 
was needless, went to Sixm-house^ accompanied by the 
dikiDe. of Sirfblk, thei earl of Pembrdce^aiid^tbersrof the 
Debility, tosalsrte lady Jane Grey, who resided there. 
Jane was ina gpeatimeaaure^ignonmt^ofiail thd8e.trens>» 
Bstions; ami it was with equal ^e£ aad'SOTpmse that 
sbereedvedintelli^nee of tbem*;. Shtesfaed atflood of 
tearB^jappearedsincoiisolaUe^ and itwsaffii^ the 

»tinast;diiBMitf thafer^lK oitreaAies of 

NorthwdKrlaad and thedufaeherfatin;: Atlebgrtfa;; 
httWMet, .tibfey^ esdiMtoA: her :t6<€onRn^4Ui)iineKt day 



conveTed her to the IWwer^ where it was ugaal JKf. the 
someigos of Eoiglaad toipasstsomeilaja after theirac* 
cession. Thither ialsoaU the menabers of the (ooin^ 
were dbliged^to attend her, and tfausrVviwre in «oBie mea- 
rare made prisoners by Northttinberlaiid, whose mW, 
ihey were under a imeessity of obeffiDg. Orders woe 
^dso given for frodaubing. her thvcughout the kii^donL; 
hut these were very remissly obeyed. When = she -was 
^odaimed in ^ the city, ; the people heard > her accession 
made public withcait anysign^ of pleasure: poapplaine 
jensiied^ and some^even eocpressed their scorn and con- 
tempt. 

In^the mean timer Mary, who had retired, upon tiie 
ABWS of the king^s death, to Kenniog^Mall in Norftdk^ 
«ent circular letters/to all the great towns tand nobUitJr 
in the kingdom, reminding them of her right, and com* 
manding them to proclaim her without dehy^ Han&jg 
^taken theses steps, ^e retired to Fra«iftlingham">Castk a 
Suffolk, that; she might be near the sea^ and escape to 
Manders in case of failure. But she soon £oand her a£- 
^iedrs wear the naost promising aspect. The men ^of 
St^olk came to pay hep their homage; and,: betog as* 
sured by her that she would defend the laws and^tfae 
religion of her predecessor, they enlisted themselves m 
her oause with iaktcrity and ..alfection. The pe^e of 
'Norfolk HBoon afler oamedn; the earls of Bath and 
<Sussex, aadithe eldest sons of lord Wharton and lord 
M(H*daunt, jmned her ; and lord iHastings, with fomr 
thousand men, who had been raised to oppose her, ie- 
Tblted to her «ide. Even a fleet, that had been aenttto 
iie off the coast of Suffolk to prevrat her escapiBg,jveii- 
gaged in her service ; and now, but too late, NorAami* 
%erland "sow the ^deplorable end ^of all hx9 » sehemes: and 
amfML vioo • 

^E%is jumirtev^ with the xronsaEit^f tboxHaiiicil^ilaui^aa- 
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sembled some troops at Newmarket/ had set on foot 
new levies in London, and appointed the duke of Suffolk 
general of the axmj^ that he might himself continue with 
and over-awe the deliberations of the counciL But he 
was diverted from this mode of managing his affairs, bj 
considering how unfit Suffolk was to head the armj ; so 
that he was obliged himself to take upon him the mili- 
tary cdmmand. It was now, therefore, that the council, 
being free from his influence, and no longer dreading 
liis immediate authority, began to dedare against him. 
The earl of Arundel led the opposition, by representing 
the injustice and cruelty of Northumberland, and the 
exorbitancy of his amUtion* Pembroke seconded him 
with deckurations that he was ready to fight all of a con- 
trary opinion ; the mayor and aldermen, who were sent 
for, readily came into the same measures ; the people 
expressed their approbation by shouts and applause ; 
and even Suffolk himself, finding all resistance fruitless, 
threw open the gates of the Tower, and joined in the 
general cry. Mary's claims now became irresistible; 
in a little time she found herself at the head of a power- 
ful army ; while the few who attended Northumberland 
continued irresolute ; and he even feared to lead them 
to the encounter. 

Lady Jane, thus findiog that all was lost, resigned 
her royalty, which she had held but nine days, with 
marks of real satisfaction, and retired with her mother 
to her own habitation. Northumberland also, who found 
his affairs desperate, and that it was impossible to stem 
the tide of popular opposition, attempted to quit the 
•kingdom ; but he was prevented by the band of pen- 
sioner, guards, who informed him that he must stay to 
justify their conduct in being led out against their lawful 
Sovereign. Thus circumvented on all sides, his cunning 
was now hb only resource ; and he began by endea* 
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Tooring to reoommend himsdf to Mary, by the most 
eKtravagant protestations of zeal in her service. He 
repaired to the market-place in Cambridge^ proclaimed 
her queen of England, and was the first to throw up his 
cap in token of joy. But he reaped no advantage from 
Ills mean duplicity ; he was the next day arrested inthe 
queen's name by the earl of Arundel, at whose ^et he 
fell upon his knees begging protection with the most 
abject submission. Three of his sons, his brother, and 
some more of his followers, were arrested with him, and 
committed to the Tower of Iiondon. Soon after, the 
lady Jane Grey, the duke of Suffolk her &ther^ and lord 
Guilford Dudley her husband, w^% made prisoners by 
order of the queen, whose authority was now confirmed 
by universal assent. 

Northumberland was the first who suffered for c^*. 
posing her, and was the person who deserved punishr 
jnent the most. When brought to his trials he openly 
jdesired permission to ask two questions of the peers 
.who were appointed to sit on his jury: *^ Whether a 
man could be guilty of treason, who obeyed orders given 
Jiim by the council under the great seal ; and whether 
ihose involved in the same guilt with himself could act 
-as his judges?" Being told that the great seal of an 
4isurper was no authority, and that his judges were pco*- 
per, as they were unimpeached, he acquiesced, and 
pleaded Guilty. At his execution, he owned himself a 
jKipist, and exhorted the. people to return to the catholic 
ioith, as they hoped for happiness and tranquillity. Sir 
John Gates and sir Thpmas Palmer, two of the in£si* 
mous tools of his power, suffered with him; and the 
queen's resentment was appeased by the lives of three 
imen, who had forfeited them by several former, crimes. 
Sentence i was pronounced against lady < Jane and lotd 
Guilford, but without any intention for the present of 
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jpttttkig 'it in exwotioii: the ymtiii»iiddiinQceace.^lhe : 
pflpsons, Beither of ^hom had eoifipteted tfaoiiswteii* 
tomth 7ear,;pie«lded pewerfuUy in tbefar finronr. 

Maiy now entered Ixmdon, and, witiivayiittle'i^ 
Vision of Meod, saw herself joyfully ^prodaHned,; and 
peaeeably settled on the throne. Thb ^was4he ciisisiri* 
Eo^Msh happiness: a queen whose Tight wastheTmost- 
equkable, in some measure dected hy -^ertpeople, the 
aristocracy of the last reign almost whoSy siqppreMedy 
tiie he«se of commons by this means «iilstated^ in itg 
ancient authority^ the pride of the clergy hnrafoled, and • 
their vices detected, peace' abroad/ and mnanimity/ot 
home ; thk was the flattering prospect on Mary's ao- 
cession : but soon this pleasing phantom^was dissolved. 
Mary was morose, and a bigot ; she wasi ]!i8Solved to 
^e back their former ^power to the clergy, and thus 
tyneemore to involve the kingdom in allthefaoirors it 
had just emerged from. Hie queen had promised the 
men of Suffolk, who first came to^dedarein her favour^ 
that ishe would suffer religicm to xemain in the situation 
in which she found it. This promise^ however, she by 
no means intended to perform ; -i^e had detartiiined on 
bringing the sentiments of the peopleto correspond with 
lierown; and her extreme ignorance rendco^d her at- . 
telrly incapaUe ^ doubting her own bdief, or of grants 
ing indulgenceto the doubts of others. Gardiner, Bern* 
ner, Tonstal, Day, Heath, and Vesey, who had been 
confined, or sutfefed losses, for their catholic opinions^ 
during the laterdgn, were taken from prison, remstatecL 
in their'sees, and their former sentences^iepeakd. On 
foetence of discouraging controversy, she silenced, ^fay- 
her prerogative, all pretfchers throu^out England, :c8>* 
ceptsuch as should obtain a- pmUcular licence, iidndi 
^kewaS'pFeviouafy'determined to'grant only to thoBe>«if 
%er own persuasion. Men now^foimaiw^tlmtithe He^ 
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fimnatHMi was to be ov^tumed ; and thoQgli the queen; 
still pietended that she would grant a general tderation,. 
jet no great &vour could be expected by those whom, 
fiom inreterate pr^udice she hated. 

The first step that caused an alarm among the pro* 
testants was the severe treatment of Cranmer, whose 
moderation, integrity^ and virtues, had made him dear 
even to most of the catholic party. A report being 
spread, that this prelate, in order to make his court to 
the queen, had promised to officiate in the Latin service,. 
he drew up a declaration, in which he entirely cleared; 
himself of the aspersion, but incurred what was much: 
more terrible, the queen's resentment.. On the publi- 
cation of this paper Cranmer was thrown into prison, 
and tried for the part he had acted, in concurring, among 
the rest of the council, to exalt lady Jane, and set aside 
the rightful sovereign. This guilt he had in fact in- 
curred ; but as it was shared with a large body of men, 
most of whom were not only uncensured, but even taken 
into favour, the malignancy of the prosecution was easily, 
seen through. Sentence of high treason was, therefore, 
pronounced against him ; but it was not then executed, 
as this venerable man was reserved for a more dreadful 
punishment. Shortly after, Peter Martyr, a German 
reformer, who had in the late reign been invited ovei; 
to England, seeing how things were likely to go, desired 
leave to return to his native country. But the zeal of 
the catholics, though he had escaped them, was malig- 
nantly, though harmlessly, wreaked upon the body of 
his wife, which had been interred some years before at 
Oxford: it- was dug up by public order,' and buried in 
a dunghill. The bones also of Bucer and Fagius, two 
foreign reformers,, were about the same time committed 
to the flames at Cambridge. The greater part of the 
foreign protestant3 took early precautions to leave the 
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IdiBgdom; anut many apts aad mooaftuHKires fted with* 
tikenii. Nor w^re their femurs without femd^on ; a. parw 
lUament, which the queen called sooia after, seemed w31« 
ing to concur in all her measures ; they at one blow re^- 

^ jiealed all the stotirtes with regard to religion, which 
had passed during* the reign df her predecessor ; so that 
the national reltgion was again placed on the same fbot^ 
i&g on which it stood at the death of Henry the Eighth* 
While religion was thus returning to its pristine 
abuses, the queen*s ministers, who were willing to 
strengthen her power by a catholic aUiance, had beei» 
for some time looking out for a proper consort. The 
persoh on whom her own affections seemed chiefly 
]^ced was the earl of Devonshire ; but that nobleman, 
cither disliking her person, or having already placed hi» 
affections on h^ sister Elizabeth, neglected all overtures 
to such an alliance. Pole, who, though a cardinal, was 
not a priest, and was therefore at liberty to marry, was 
proposed as a husband for the queen, as he was a person 
of high character for virtue,, generosity, and attach*- 
ment to the catholic religion. But, as he was in the 
decline of life, Mary soon dropped aB thoughts of him. 

^ The person last thought of, and who succeeded; was 
Philip prince of Spain, son of the celebrated Charles 
the Fifth. In order to avoid any disagreeable reinon- 
A. D. strances from the people, the articles of marriage 
1554. were drawn as^ fevouraMy as possible to the in- 
terests and honour of England ; and this, in some mea- 

' sure, stilted the clamours that had already arisen against 
it. It was agreed, that, though Philip should have the 
title of king, the admihistrati(»» should be entirely in 
the queen ; that no foreigner should be capable of en« 
joying any office in the kingdom ; that na innovation 
should be made m the English laws, customs, and pri- 
Tileges; that her issue should inherit, together with 
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England^ Burgundy, and the Low^Goun tries ; and that 
if DDn. Carlos, Philip's son by a former marriage^ should 
die, the queen's issue should enjoy all the dominions pos-> 
sessed by the king. Such was^ th^ treaty o£ marri^^, 
from which politicians foresaw very great changes iathe 
system of Europe; but which in the end came to no* 
thing, by the queen's having no issue. 

The people, however, who dad^ not see so far^ were 
much more just in their surmises that it might be a blow 
to their liberties and religion* They loudly murmured 
agflinst^ it, and aifiiame of discontent was kindled over 
the whole natioob Sir Thomas Wyatt,. a Roman catho« 
Usi Bt the head! of four thousand insurgents, marched 
fit^m Kent to Hyde Park, publishing,, as he went for- 
ward, a declaration agdinst the queen's evil counsellora, 
And against the Spanish match. His fii*st aim was ta 
secure the Tower; but this rashness undid him. As 
he marched focwaid through the city of London), and 
among the narrow streets,, without suspicion^ care was 
tafc^i by the earl of Pembroke to block up the way be- 
hind him by ditches and chains throwiL across, and 
guarda were: placed at all the av.eAues, to prevent his 
return^ In this manner did the bold rebelipasi» onwavd.; 
and he supposed himself ready to reap the fruits of his 
-undertaking, when,, ta his utter confusion,, he found 
that he could nmtiher go forwards nor yet make good 
hjstreti^eat He now perceived that the citizens^ from 
whom^he had expeeted. asristance, would not. jpki him«; 
and, lodng all courageJn thia exigpnoy^ h^ surreadeeed 
at discretion* 

The dube^of Suffolk wasnotlas^ guilty aIfiQ>;.herhad 
joined in* a confederaeywitli sir Peter Carew, to exeite 
aa insuraeotion, in the counties of Warwidc and L^ 
cester ; but.his^oon&derate'B^impatience^engaging him to 
mmt m arms- before the dag^ appdnted,; the dul^ vai&ly 
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endeavoured to excite his dependents! He was so closely 
pursued bj the earl of Huntingdon, that he was obliged 
to disperse his followers ; and, being discovered in his ^ 
xretreat, was led prisoner to London, where he, toge- 
"ther with Wyatt, and seventy persons more, suflTered by 
• the hand of the executioner. Four hundred were con- 
ducted before the queen with ropes about their necks ; 
and, falling on their knees, received pardon, and were 
dismissed. 

But what excited the compassion of the people most 
-of all, was the execution of lady Jane Grey, and her 
husband, lord Guilford Dudley, who were involved in 
the punishment, though not in the guilt, of this insur- 
rection. Two days after Wyatt was apprehended, lady 
Jane and her husband were ordered to prepare for death. 
Lady Jane, who had long before seen the threatened 
blow, was no way surprised at the message, but bore it 
with heroic resolution ; and, being informed that she had 
three days tp prepare, she seemed displeased at so long 
a delay. On the day of her execution, her husband de- 
sired permission to see her ; but this she refused, as she 
knew the parting would be too tender for her fortitude to 
withstand. The place at first designed for their execu- 
tion was without the Tower ; but their youth, beauty, 
and innocence, being likely to raise an insurrection 
among the people, orders were given that they should be 
executed within the verge of that fortress.' Lord Dud- 
ley was the first that suffered ; and, while the lady Jane 
was proceeding to the place of execution, the ojfficers of 
the Tower met her, bearing along the headless body of 
her husband streaming with blood, in order to be inter- 
red in the Tower chapel. She looked on the corpse for 
some time without any emotion ; and then, with a sigh, 
desired them to proceed. Sir John Gagei constable of 
the Tower, as he led her to execution, desired her tabe* 
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Stow on him some small present, which he might keep as 
a perpetual memorial of her. She gave him her tablets^ 
where she had just written three sentences on seeing her 
husband's dead bodj, one in Greeks one in Latin, and 
one in English^ importing that human justice was against 
his body, but divine mercj would be favourable to his 
soul; and that God and posterity, she hoped, would do 
justice to them and their cause. On the scaffold she 
made a speech, in which she alleged that her offence 
was, not the having laid her hand upon the crown, but. 
the not rejecting it with sufficient constancy ; that she 
had less erred through ambition than filial obedience ; 
that she willingly accepted death, as the only atone- 
ment she could make. to the injured state; and was 
ready, by her punishment, to show that innocence is no 
plea in excuse for deeds that tend to injure the commu- 
nity. After speaking to this effect, she caused Iierself 
to be disrobed by her women, and with a steady serene 
countenance submitted to the executioner. 

The enemies of the state being thus suppressed, the 
theatre was now opened for the pretended enemies of 
religion. The queen, being freed from apprehensions 
of an insurrection, began by assembling a parliament^ 
which, upon this as upon most occasions, seemed only 
met to give countenance to her various severities. The 
nobles, whose only religion was that of the prince who 
governed, were easily gained over; and the house of 
commons had long been passive under all the variations 
of regal caprice. But a new enemy had started up 
against the reformers, in the person of the king, who» 
though he took all possible care to conceal his aver- 
sion, yet secretly influenced the queen, and inflamed all 
her proceedings. Philip had for some time been jn 
England, and had used every endeavour to increase 
that share .of power which had been allowed to him by 
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pA^iament^ but without effect. The queen lAdoed^ 
who loved liim with^ foolish fondness, that sat but itt 
on a person of her years and disagreeai^le person, en- 
deavoured to please him I7 every concession she could 
make or procure ; anod, finding herself incapable of sa* 
tisfying his ambition, she was not remiss in concurrin|^ 
with his zeal ; so that heretics began to be persecuted 
with inquisitorial severity. The old sanguinary laws 
were now revived : orders were given that the bishops 
and priests who had married should be ejected; tiiat 
the mass should be restored; that the pope's authority 
should be established ; and that the church and its pri* 
vileges, all but their goods and elates, should be put 
upoh the same foundation on which they were be&xne 
the commencement of the Reformation. As the gentry 
and nobles had already divided the church Jands among 
them, it was thought inconvenient, and indeed impost 
ble, to make a restoration of these. 

At the head of those who drove such measures for- 
ward, but nc^ in an equal degree, were Gardiner, bishop 
of Winchester, and cardinal Pole, who had lately ar 
rived in Eng'land from the continent. Pole, who was 
nearly allied by birth to the royal &mily, had always 
conscientiously adhered to i^e catholic religion, aiid 
had incurred Henry's displeasure, not only by reftisttng 
bis assent to bis measures, but by writing against iami 
It was fi>r this adherence that he was cherished by the 
pope, and now sent over to Engkind as legate from 4;be 
hdly see. Gi^iner was a man of a very difierei^ cha* 
raeter : his chief aim was to pflease the reigning pri^ce^ 
and he had shown already many instonces of hisfxru^ 
dent <;onformiAy. lie now perceived th«it the king acid 
queen were f4»r rigorous nieasuites^; and tie kncfw tbat it 
would be the best means of p^y^g his court to theno, 
eipen to outgo them in severity* Pole, whctbAdtieirer 



varied in his prindptes, declared in favour-of tolenrtion^. 
Gardiner^ who had <^en chai^^ was £»* p^nishiai^ 
those changes in others with the utofMst i&gam. ' Ho#^ 
ever, he was too prudent to appear at the head of ft 
persecution in person ; he therefore cons^g^aed that ^di» 
ous office to Bonner^ bishop of London, a cruel^ brutal^ 
and ignorant man. 

This bloody scene began by the martyrdom a.W 
of Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, and Rogers, 1&B6. 
prebendary of St. Paul's. They were examined hf 
commissioners appointed by the queen, with the chao* 
cellor at the head of them. It was expected that by theHt 
recantation they would bring those Opuiions into disre^ 
pute which they had so long inculcated : but the penie-i' 
cutors were deceived; they both continued steadfast iit 
their belief; and they were accordingly condemned t9 
be burned, Rogm*8 in Smithfieldi and Hooper in his 
own diocese at Gloucester. Rogers, beside the care of 
his own (Hteservation, lay under very powerfiil tempta^^ 
tions to deny his principles, and save his life ; for he 
had a wife whom he tenderly loved, and ten children ; 
but nothing could move his resolution. Such was his 
serenity after condemnation, that the jailors, we am 
told, waked him from a sound sleep upon the approach 
of the hour appointed for his execution. He desired 
to see his wife before he died ; but Gardiner told \Axx^ 
that being a priest he could have no wife. When the 
faggots were placed around him, he seemed no wajr 
daunted at the preparation, but cried out, ^' I tesigii 
my life with joj,in testimony ^f the doctrine of Jesus l** 
When Hooper was tied to the sti^, a stool was set b^ 
fere him witti ihe ^(oeen**s pardon upon it, in case he 
should reoaiit; Ibnt he ordeied it to be removed, and 
pvepaned cheerfttUy to suffisr Im sentence, which was 
ftaecDted inits ML seventy. The fire, either from mti^ 
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lioe or nq^lect, had not been suflfeiently kindled ; so 
that his legs and thighs were first burned, and one 
^f his hands dropped off, while with the other he con- 
tinued to beat his breast. He was three quarters of an 
hour in torture^ which he bore with inflexible con- 
istancy. 

Sanders and Taylor, two other clergymen, whose 
zeal had been distinguished in carrying on the Re- 
formation, were the next that suffered. Taylor was 
put intb a pitch-barrel ; and, before the fire was kindled, 
a faggot from an unknown hand was thrown at his 
head, which made it stream with blood. Still, how- 
ever, he continued undaunted, singing the thirty-first 
Psalm in English ; which one of the spectators observ- 
ing, struck him a blow on the side of the head, and 
commanded him to pray in Latin. Taylor continued 
a few minutes silent, and with his eyes steadfisistly fixed 
upward ; when one of the guards, either through impa- 
tience or compassion, struck him down with his halberd, 
and thus happily put an end to his torments. 

The death of these only served to increase the savage 
appetite of the popish bishops and monks for fresh 
slaughter. Bonner, bloated at once with rage and lux- 
ury, let loose his vengeance without restraint, and 
seemed to take a pleasure in the pains of the unhappy 
sufferers; while the queen, by her letters, exhorted 
him to pursue the pious work without pity or interrup- 
tion. Soon after, in obedience to her commands, Rid- 
ley, bishop of London, and the venerable Latimer, 
hishop of Worcester, were condemned together. Ridley 
had been one of the ablest champions for the Re- 
formation ; his piety, learning, and solidity of judg-* 
ment, were admired by his friends, and dreaded by bki 
^enemies. The night before his execution, he invited 
|he mayor of Oxford and^-bis wife to see htm; aad 
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when he beheld them melted into tears, he himself ap» 
peared quite mimoved, inwardly supported and comt 
forted in that hour of agony. When he was brought 
to the stake to be burnt, he found his old friend Lati* 
mer thei*e before him. Of all the prelates of that age, 
Latimer was the most remarkable for his unaffected 
piety, and the simplicity of his manners. He had never 
learned to flatter in courts ; and his open rebuke was 
dreaded by all the great, who at that time too much 
deserved it. His sermons, which remain to this day, 
show that he had some learning and much wit ; and 
there is an air of sincerity running through them not to 
be found elsewhere. When Ridley began to comfort 
his ancient friend, Latimer, on his part, was as ready 
to return the kind office. '* Be of good cheer, brother,** 
cried he, *^ we shall this day kindle such a torch in 
England, as, I trust in God, shall never be extinguished.'* 
A furious bigot ascended to preach to them and the 
people while the fire was preparing ; and Ridley gave 
a most serious attention to his discourse. No way 
•distracted by the preparations about him, he heard him 
to the last, and then told him that he was ready to an- 
swer all that he had preached upon, if a short indul- 
gence should be permitted : but this was refused him. 
At length fire was set to the pile : Latimer was soon 
out of pain ; but Ridley continued to suffer much 
longer, his legs being continued before the fire reached 
his vitals. 

One Thomas Haukes, when conducted to the stake, 
had agreed with his friends, that if he found the torturfe 
supportable, he would make them a signal for that pur- 
pose in the midst of the flames. His zeal for the cause 
in which he suffered was so strong, that when the spec* 
iators thought him near expiring, by. stretching: out his 
jarms.he gave his friends, the signal that the 'pain was 
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imfc tdo great to he boine. This essmj^ with imaijr 
oChets of the like constancj; eoomxraged multittidm 
not mAy to suffin*, but even to tapire «fter martyrdom* 

Bat women seemed persecuted with as much sefve^ 
i4ly e^en as men. A woman in Gkiemsey, condemned 
far heresjr, was dedi^pered of a child in the midst of tlie 
flames* Some of the qiectators humanely ran to snatch 
the inftmt from danger ; but the magistrate, who waa 
a papist, ordered it to be flung in again : and there it 
was consumed with the mother. 

Cranmers death followed soon after^ and struck the 
whole nation with horror. This prelate, whom we have 
seen acting so very consqpicuous a part in the Refois 
mation during the two preceding reigns, had been long 
detained a prisoner, in consequence of his imputed guilt 
in obstructii^ the queen^s succession te the crown. But 
it was now resolved to bring him to punishment : and, 
to give it all its malignity, the queen ordered that be 
sdiould be punished for heresy rather than for treason. 
He was accordingly cited by the pc^ to stand Us trial 
«t Rome ; and though he was kept a prisoner at Ox* 
ford, yet, npon his not appearing, he was condemned 
as contumacious. But his enemies were not satisfied 
with his tortures, without adding to them the poignancy 
cif self-aocusaticm. Persons were, therefore, employed 
td tempt him by flattery and insinuation, by giving him 
hopes of once more being received into favour, to sign 
his recantation, by w'hich he acknowledged the doo 
ttmen of ttie fnpti, supremacy and the r^ presence. 
His l^e ct life pwvailed. In im imgusnied rooment 
he was induced to sign this paper ; and aow his ene* 
mies, as we aare told of the devil, after having rendered 
him completely wretched, resolved to destroy him* But. 
it wias ddtermined, before they iled him out to exs&cvtiam^ 
fftat they should try to induce Ism to mahea racantatioa 
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in the chureh before the peq>le. The'QnfQrtun&te pee^ 
late, either having a secret mtiamtion af th^ ctes^sb 
or having recovered the xiative vigdur of bis miad^^etkklcfei^ 
ed the chupch ipreperod to sui^^ise tbe whole audieiioe 
by a contrary declaration^ When he had beea plaoed 
in a cons^uoas part o£ the d^urcb^ a seraioil mm 
preached by Cole, provost of Eton, in which he lAiQ^ 
fied Cranmer's conversion as the intmedis^e work 0i 
heav^en itself. He assured the archbtsfaop, tiutt notfa&mf 
could have been so pleasing to Grod* the qiieen^ or the 
people ; he comforted him, by intimating, that» if b^ 
should suffer, numberless dirges and masses should be 
said for his soul ; and that his own confession of his 
Mth 'would still more secure his soul from the 'p»A8 of 
pui^tory. During the whole rhapsody Cranmer esxL 
pressed the utmost agony, anxiety, and internal agita^ 
tion ; he lifted up his eyes to heaven, he shed a torrent 
of tears, and groaned with luiutterable anguish. He 
Uttered a prayer ; fiUed with the most pathetic express 
^ions of horror and remorse. He then said he was weM 
apprised of his duty to his sova*eign ; but that a supesiar 
duty, the duty which he owed lus Maker, obl^sped him 
to ded^e tibat he had signed a paper contrary to Ma 
conscience ; that he took this opportunity of atcvning 
for his error by a sincere and open recantation : he wag 
wflling, he saki, to seal with his blood that doctrinfii^ 
which he firmly believed to be communicated from 
heaven ; and that, as his hand had erred by betnayingf 
his heart, it :should undergo the first pufrishment. Tht 
assemiply, ooasistiag chiefly (tf pafisA^ who bofed te 
teiiim{di in t3ie last words of such a convert, ^were 
equally confiimded and incensed ait this deolaatiilioii. 
They caUd abdd to himto leave-off ^UissetnUitig; aad 
led himforwsird, amidst the inmdts and reproacbes bf 
his iMdicace, to the ^abe at which Latiri»er and Bidkf 
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had suffered. He resoWed to triumph over their in- 
sults by his constancy and fortitude ; and, the fire be* 
ginning to be kindled round him, he stretched forth his 
right hand, and held it in. the flames till it was con- 
sumed, while he frequently cried out in the midst of his 
sufferings, ** That unworthy hand ! " at the same time 
exhibiting no appearance of pain or disorder. When 
the fire attacked his body, he seemed to be quite insen- 
dble of his tortures ; his mind was occupied whoUy upon 
the hopes of a future reward. After his body was 
destroyed, his heart was found entire : an emblem of 
the constancy with which he suffered. 
A.D. These persecutions were now become odious 
1556. to the whole nation ; and^ as it may be easily 
supposed, the perpetrators of them were all willing to 
throw the odium from themselves upon others. Philip, 
sensible of the hatred which he must incur upon this 
occasion, endeavoured to remove the reproach from 
himself by a very gross artifice. He ordered his con* 
fessor to deliver in his presence a sermon in favour of 
toleration ; but Bonner, in his turn, would not take the 
whole of the blame, and retorted the severities upon 
the court. In fact, a bold step was taken to introduce. 
a court similar to that of the Spanish inquisition, that 
should be empowered to try heretics, and condemn 
them without any other form of law than its own au- 
thority. But even this was thought a method too dilap 
tory in the present exigency of affairs. A proclamation, 
issued against books of heresy, treason, and sedition, 
declared, that all persons who had such books in their 
possession, and did not bum them without reading, 
ahould be deemed rebels, and suffer accordingly. This, 
as might be expected, was attended with bloody 
effects : whole crowds were executed, till even at last 
the very magistrates, who had been instrumental in 



these cruelties, refused to lend their assistance. It was 
computed that during this persecution, two hundred and 
seventy-seven persons suffered bj fire, besides those 
punished by imprisonment, fines, and confiscations. 
Those who sufi*ered by fire were five bishops, twenty- 
one clergymen, eight by-gentlemen, eighty-four tradeftt 
men, one hundred husbandmen^ fifty-five women^ and 
four children. 

All this was terrible ; and yet the temporal affairs of 
the kingdom did not seem to be more successful* From 
Philip's first arrival in England, the queen's pregnancy 
was talked of; and her own extreme desire that it 
should be true, induced her to favour the report When 
Pole, the pope's legate, was first intooduced to her, she 
fancied the child stirred in her womb; and this her 
flatterers compared to the leaping of John the Baptist 
in his mother^s belly, at the salutation of the Viigin* 
The catholics were confident that she was pregnant ; 
they assured themselves that this child would be a son ; 
they were even confident that heaven would render him 
beautiful, vigorous, and witty. But it soon turned out 
that all their confidence was ill-founded ; for the queen's 
supposed pregnancy was only the beginning of a dropsy, 
which the discnrdered state of her health had brought 
upon her. 

This opinion of the queen's pregnancy was carefully 
kept up by Philip, as it Was an artifice by which he 
hoped to extend his authority in the kingdom. But be 
was mistaken : the English parliament, however lax in 
their principles at that time, harboured. a continued jea- 
lousy against him, and passed repeated acts by which 
they ascertained the Hmits of his power, and confirmed 
the authority of the queen. Ambition was his only ruling 
passion ; and the extreme fondness of the queen for hia 
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|wrs(m was rather permitted hj him than desired. He 
OTtly wanted to make* her indmatioit subservient to the 
purposes of his power ; 6u« finding her unable to satisfy 
Mm in that hope^ he no fonger treated her with imj 
return of affection, but behaved' to her with apparent 
indMfftrenee and neglect : at length, tired with her in^ 
portuttities and jeatousies^ and fincfing his anihority 
extremely limited in England, he took the first oppor^ 
tnnitjr of leaving her> and went over to the emperor his 
fether in Flanders. In the* mean time the queen's. pi»- 
sfon increased in- preoption tio the coolness with which 
ft was returned. She passed most of her time in soli- 
tude; she gave- vent to her sorrows, either by tears, or 
By writing fond epistles to- Philip, who, except when he 
wanted money, seldom returned her any answer. To 
supply his demiands upon these occarions^ she took se- 
revsi very extortrnig methods, by loans which w^re 
forced ftom many- whom she thought most affectionate 
to her person, or best able to spare it. She ofiered the 
BngKsh merchants at Antwerp fourteen per cent, for a 
fean* of thirty thousimd pQunds, and yet was mortified 
By a reffisai; but she at length prevailed^ when the 
corporation of Londbn became surety fi^r her. 

She was more successful in her attempts to engage 
the English in a war with France, at the instigation of 
Ber- husband^ although in the end it turned out to her 
litter eonfusiom A war bad^ just been commenced be* 
tfween Spain^ and thsA kingdom? ;• and Philip, who took 
t^is occasion* to come over to Engfend; dedared^ that if 
he* were not seconded by Engltod at this crisis,, hs 
would never see^ the couiBiaiy mom. This^ declaration 
greatly heightened' the queenfszealffbr promdting his 
^tereste; and though she was warmly opposed m this 
jHseasure by cardinfd Pole and tibe^ rest of her council^ 
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ye^ 1^ tilfeatenifig to dismisa ti^em aO^sfaeait laat 9iie^ 
ceeded War was deeltoed agwata^ Ftmc^ aiad a* IH. 
pvepm'atioiis were ei^eiy where mack^ £91; a^Qk^,1557^ 
mg that kingdom with vigour. An 93^(U^ wmt levied, to 
the amount of ten thousand men^wfa^ when theii^wMift 
had been supplied by ii^aiaotis. metjiod& ^ exltovttoi^ 
were sent over into Flanders* 

A battle gained hj the Spaniards . afe St. QuintiM 
seemed to promise great success to the alUod anas; 
hut soon an action performed by the dufte of GUuse* in 
the midst ef winter, tuned the si^ale in favwr ^ 
France : and affected^ if not the interests, at le^st tibe 
honour of England in the tenderest pokiit^ Calais ha4 
now for above two hundred years b^een in possession oC 
the English ; it had been made the chief market fair 
wool^ and other British comBKMtities ; it had been 
strongly fortified at diflferent times, and wa^ then deem- 
ed impregnable. But all the fortifica,tioa0 which wexet 
raised before gunpowder was found out, were very ill 
able ta resist the attacks of a regular battery from caa^ 
BOB ; and they only continued to e^joy a^ ancieoit re* 
putatioQ for strength which they were yeiry ill £^e to 
maintain. Coligny, the French general, had remarked 
to the duke of Guise, that as the tpwn of Calais waa 
surrotinded by marshes, which during winti^ were ioH 
passaMe, excefA over a dyke guarded by twa castles^ 
St. Agadia and Newnhatm*Bridge,.the Englisb wc^e of 
kte accustomed^ to save expense^ to dismiss a g^aA 
part of tbe<gamsoA at the approach of wii^ter,. and ver 
call them in spring. The duke &g Guise upon thjjjS 
made a sudden «d uneicpected march towiu?ds Calawk 
and assaidted the castle of St. AgjsAh^ w^h three thm* 
sand ar()ttebusiers. The garrb€»i were 9oqp obliged i» 
: letareat ta the other castle, and shortly aftev compelted 
toqoit that posty^and to take abeltef ija the. city. Me9» 
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while a small fleet was sent to block up the entrance of 
the harbour ; and thus Calais was invested hj land and 
sea. The governor, lord Wentworth, made a brave 
defence; but his garrison, being very weak, could not 
effectuallj resist an assault given hj the French, who 
made a lodgment in the castle. On the night follow- 
ing, Wentworth attempted to recover this post; but 
having lost two hundred men in the attack, he was 
A. D. obliged to capitulate : so that, in less than eight 
1558. days^ the duke of Guise recovered a city that 
liad been in possession of the English since the time of 
Edward the Third, and which he had spent eleven 
months in besieging. ^ This loss filled the whole king* 
don) with murmurs, and the queen with despair ; she 
was heard to say, that, when dead, the name of Calais 
would be found engraven on her heart. 

These complicated evils,— *a murmuring people, an 
increasing heresy, a disdainful husband, and an unsuc-^ 
cessful war,— *made dreadful depredations on Mary's 
constitution. She began to appear consumptive; and 
this rendered her mind still more morose and bigoted. 
The jSeople now therefore began to turn their thoughts 
to her successor ; and the princess Elizabeth came into 
a greater degree of consideration than before. During 
this whole reign the nation was in continual apprehen- 
sions with regard not only to the succession but the 
life of this princess. The violent hatred of the queen 
broke out upon every occasion ; while Elizabeth, con- 
scious of her danger, passed her time wholly in reading 
and study, entirely detached from business* Propo- 
sals of marriage had been made to her by the Swedish 
ambassador, in his master's name ; but she referred him 
fo the queen, who leaving it to her own choice^ she had 
the magnanimity to reserve herself for better fortune. 
Nor was she less prudent in concealing her sentiments 
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of religion, and eluding tSl questions relative to that 
dangerous subject; She was obnoxious to Mary for 
two reasons : as she was next heir to the throne, it was 
feared she might aspire to it during her sister^s life-time i 
but it was still more reasonably apprehended that she^< 
would, if ever she came to the crown, make an innova^ 
tion in that religion which Mary took such pains to esta- 
blish. The bishops, who had shed such a deluge of blood, 
foresaw this ; and often told Mary that her destroying 
meaner heretics was of no advantage to the state^ while 
the body of the tree was suffered to remain. M^ry saw 
and acknowledged the cogency of their arguments, con- 
fined her sister with proper guards, and only waited for 
some fresh insurrection^ or some favourable pretext, to 
destroy her. Her own death prevented the perpetra- 
tion of her meditated cruelty. 

Mary had been long in a declining state of health ; 
and having mistaken her dropsy for a pregnancy, she 
made use of an improper regimen, which had increased 
the disorder. Every reflection now tormented her. 
The consciousn.ess of being hated by her subjects, the 
prospect of Elizabeth's succession, whom she hated, 
and, above all, her anxiety for the loss of her husband, 
who never intended to return,— all these preyed upon 
her mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of which 
she died, after a short and unfortunate reign Nov. 17, 
of five years four months and eleven days, 1558^ 
in the forty-third year of her age. Cardinal Pole, 
whose gentleness in power we have had occasion to 
mention, survived her but one day. She was buried in 
Henry the Seventh's chapel, according to the rites of 
the church of Rome. 
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CXHA:PT£R TV. 
Ex.IZA££!rH. 

A.D. 1558— 1572. 

"Were we to adopt the maxim of the catholics, that 

" evil may be done for Ihe production of good, one might 

say that the persecutions in Mary's reign were perriritted 

V only to bring' the kingdom more generally over to the 
protestant religion. Nothing could preach so ^ectuafly 
against the crudty^and vices of the monks as the actions 
•of the monks themselves. Wherever' heretics were to 

" 'be burned, the monks were always present, rejoicing kt 
the flames, insulting thtf ISdlen, and frequently the first 
to thrust the 'flaming' brand against the faces of the suf- 
ferers. The 'EngBfeh were effectually^ converted, by such 

^si^hts as these,' from their ancient superstitions. To 

" bring the people over to any ojpinion, it is ohly neces- 
sary to : persecute, instead* of attempting to convince. 
TThe people had formerly been compelled to embrace 

^ the prot^tant religion, and their fears induced them to 
conform ; but now almost the whole nation were pro- 

* testants from inclination. 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed the joy that was 
diffused aihong the people upon the accession of Eliza- 

* b^th, ^ho now came to the throne without any opposi- 
*^'tion. 'She was at Hatfield when informed of her sister's 
/'death ; "arid, hastening to' London, was received by the 
'multitude with universal acclamations. Elizabeth' had 

her education in that best school, the school of adver- 
sity ; and she had made the proper use of her confine- 
ment. Being debarred the enjoyment of pleasures 
abroad, she sought for knowledge at home ; she culti- 
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Tfttdd her ^oridieri^&iidiDg^iieariickl ttibe lasgoi^es ^»»{ 
ecfeitces; b«itt)£aU the aii^ win€h«idie>acqpiii^ 
c<meedmg^her>of»Bioxis, thut »of dieddqgilier.iiicliiiii. 
tions, of < di8|deasing ^ne^ and ^^of ilearuag to .rnfj^ 
were the most' lien^cial to> l^r. 

'This yirgm^iiKMiarch, as some iiistorkns c have caihd 
iier, upon entering the Tower accovdiag ito ^ouston^ 
<80iild not refraki from remarldiig :im the « differeiMe roT 
lier- preset a&dt her foraeier< iortone, - mhai she was: sent 
ihere as a prisoner. She i had also ibeiai scarcely pno* 
^diimed ^^pieeaa, >when Philip, »wfao:had been marriedito 
Mary^ but ^ho ^ever testified a ^paitialityim fitTcmroaf 
Elisabeth, ordered his ambassador in London, UiekhilDe 
of Feria, to make her proposals of marriage from hia 
<mASter . -What pofitical moti\nes Elizabel^ might have 
'against tjhiis mandage, are not mentioned ; but certan 
it is, that she neither liked the person nor the religion 
^f her admirer. She was wiUing^at once to enjoy the 
{deasures ofiindepeiideBce, and^the vanity of numferow 
aoiicitatioBS* Bat while these w^e^ her views she ]!•-» 
tamed Mm a very obliging though evasive answer; 
«id he still retained such hopes of success, ^at be 
sent a messenger to Rome, with orders to scdidt -the 
dispensation. 

'Elizabeth had, from the beginning, resolved upon 
reforaning the church, even while she was held in 'the 
consteaiats of a prison ; and now, upon coming to the 
Jtrown, ste immediately set 4ibout it. But nottoalana 
Jlie partisans of the catholic religion all at once, she 
retained eleven of her sbter?s oouiidl ; and, in order to 
Manpe their >«itiM>rity, kidded eight minre, who were 
k»9wn to '.be affectionate to the 'protestant rdligion* 
Her partioaflar^advi8er,»hownver,twas shr WilMam' Cedl^ 
4Mretary^of state, a man mofe earnestly employed ia 
^ bufluiMt ithon tte speoolatiras'of' the times, asd 
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nrhose temper it was to wish fen* any religion that he 
thought would contribute to the welfare of the state. 
By his advice, therefore, she imthediately recalled all 
jexiles, and gave liberty to all prisoners who were con* 
£ned on account o^ religion. She next published a 
proclamation, by which she forbade all preaching with- 
out a special licence. She also suspended the kws so 
'iar as to have a great part of the service to be read in 
■ . A. D. English^ and forbade the host to be elevated in 
1559* her presence. A parliament soon after com- 
pleted, what the prerogative had begun; various acts 
were passed in favour of the Reformation ; and in a 
single session the form of religion was established as 
rwe at present have the happiness to enjoy it. 

The opposition which was made to these religious 
establishments, was furious, but feeble. A conference 
of nine doctors on each side was proposed and agreed 
to, in presence of the lord-keeper Bacon. They were 
to dispute publicly upon either side of the question ; 
4md it was resolved that the people should hold to that 
.which came off with the victory. Disputations of this 
Jdnd never carry conviction to either party; so much 
is to be said, and so wide is the field that both sides 
have to range in, that the strength of both is exhausted 
before the engagement may be properly said to begin. 
'^The conference therefore came to nothing j the catho* 
lies declared that it was not in their power to dispute a 
second time upon topics on which they had gained a 
former victory ; while the protestants, on the other side, 
^ascribed their caution to their fears. 

Of nine thousand four hundred beneficed clergymen, 
^hich was the number of those in the kingdom, only 
fourteen bishops, twelve deans, as many archdeacons, 
fifty prebendaries, fifteen heads of colleges, and about 
^eighty of the parochial.clergy, chose to quit their pre- 
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ferments rather than give up their religion. Thus Eng* 
land was seen to change its belief in religion four times 
since the beginning of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
** Strange/* says a foreign writer, " that a people so re- 
solute should be guilty of so much inconstancy ; that 
the same people who this day assisted at the execution 
of heretics should, the next, not only think them guilt* 
less, but conform to their systems of thinking." 

Elizabeth was now fixed upon a protestant throne, 
and had consequently all the catholic powers of Europe 
her open or secret enemies^ France, Scotland^ the 
pope, and even Spain itself, began to think of com- 
bining against her. Her subjects of Ireland were con- 
cealed enemies; and the catholic party, in England^ 
though professing obediencf, were yet ready to take 
advantage of her slightest misfortunes. These were 
the dangers she had to fear; nor had she formed a^ 
single alliance to assist her, nor possessed any foreign.' 
friends that she could safely rely on. In this situatioa 
she could hope for no other resource than what pnK 
ceeded from the affection of her own subjects, her own 
insight into her affairs, and the wisdom of her adminis* 
tration. From the beginning of her reign, she seemed ta 
aim at two very difficult attainments ; to make herself 
loved by her subjects, and feared by her courtiers.- 
She resolved to be frugal of her treasure, and still more 
sparing in her rewards to favourites. This at once kept 
the people in good humour, and the great too poor ta 
shake off their dependence. She also showed that she 
knew how to distribute both rewards and punishments 
with impartiidity ; that she knew when to soothe, and 
when to upbraid; that she could dissemble submission^ 
but preserve her prerogatives. In short* she seemed to 
have studied the people she was bom to govern, and 
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CflwskMred tlMsbs Uneiex^lKQ toftttt«r1)fatir2fbiUw 

* H6r cM^ iMiiister^wtts Robert Dttdtojrv sontothe 
]«tfe*duldG c^Northumbeiiaiid^whom«he^w^ re^ 

gard from o8{ffioious' motives, as he was possessed Mm 
niter of abilities tn^MT virtue/ But to make, amends^ tfae^ 
two* faToarites' next in^ power were » the* lopA-fceeper* 
Bacon and Cecil, men of great capacity and infinite ap 
pKeation ; thej regulated the finances^ and directed the 
politicdl measures with foreign courtsy that were afters* 
tmrds foBowed with sa mudi success. 

A stat& of > permanent' felicity is not to * be expected 
liere ; and Mary Stuart, commonly caUed^ Mary queen 
#f Siots, was the first person that exdted the fears or 
Hie resentment of Mizab^^ We^hare akeady men-' 
fiened, that Henry the Sereoth married' his eldest 
daughter, MargafeC, to James* the FourAf^ kii^ of Scot- 
Iknd, whose son and suecessmr left no issue that came 
to maturity, except' Mary* At a very early age, this 
princess, being possessed of e^eiy aeonnpUsfament of 
person and mind, was married to Francis the dauphin, 
afterwards kii^ of France, who, dying, left her 'a widow 
M the age of dghteen. As Elizftbeth Imd^been decli^tred 
illegitimate by Henry the £%hth, Frands^ in right of 
Ms wif^, began to assume the title of tldng of England; 
ifor did the queen of Scots, his consort, seem* to decline 
iAiaring this empty appellation; Biit though nothing 
eouM have been niere ui^ust^ tfaansueh a daim^ op 
more unlikely to sueceed,' Elizabeth, knowrag that such 
pretensions might produce troubles in Engfaind,* sent as 
ambassador' to 'France, con^laining of tlte bbliamupof 
that court in tbis-instance^^ Rnaneis, however, was not 
upon such good^terms with BUabMb^ fa'tcyfsregs^ mty 
claims that iwouldl^tress her ; ai^ biraatbtosaddr was 



seHt.hametmthoub satisfactioQ.; Upou tbe%deatb< . A, JDi.n 
ofi .Fcancis^^Maijy . the widow, , still tseemfid adi&r 15pO. . 
pofiedtokec^yup thoctiftle; ,but iindiiig hersel£ exposed., 
totihe peraeoutious of the dowagi^r queeoy who now be- 
gaa>to taJs^cthfiJead in France, .sheideteanined.to^re** . 
turn, to Scotland^ and demanded a safe pf^ssag^. from 
Elizabeth thijough England. But it was naw.EUzar . 
beth's turn to. refuse; and she se«t back a very haughty ^ 
aiH^wer to Maiy's . requests Erom this time a. , a. i)« 
determined pergonal enmity begjo^nfta prevail be* l£6l* . 
tw^en.the ri^al q^^na^ .which. «^ubsisted for >niaoy yearis^o 
after, until, at^ last the . superior if<H;tune of Eli^abeth^ p^e^ - 
vailed*. 

As the tfansactiona of this. uafortunatecqueen. make a,, 
difituiguished pfutinElkabeth'S hi^ry, itiwill be ner , 
cessary to give them greater room, thaa I havehithei^to f 
given.ito : the oocurxences of . Scotkmd.^ The Reforma- 
tioct ini£k)g;laxidJiaviog taken place^ in Scotland also 
that workvWas begnni but with tcivcumstances of gi^eater- 
animosity against ; thee ancient superstition. The^ mu** 
tual resentment of the two. parties ia that kingdom knew 
no. bounds; and. a civil wai^was? likely to< end the disi* 
putev It. was. in , this t divided st^e' of the people that r 
Eli^sabetb^ by giving, encouvagiement to the. refor^ners, 
gained their aJSsctiofis from their natural queen, whov 
was a<catboUc^ and who consequently favoured those^ of. 
that persuasion.,, Tiiuar.religionKat last effected a siofr^ 
cere.' fidendship Jbetween the English and ScotSf whicbi 
iieither tcaatftes nor .marr^ges, nor the vidnky of situa^. 
tion# Wieiift able to* pi^u6e« The refinrmers, to a nutn,^ 
conndbced.Elia^beth as;. their palmnesa and^defeodec^ 
a«d Mary as iheir pisfsecutor < and, enemy. . 

It wasdn lini state oCdfihirs that JVtaryretu^c^^ 
Ennoei tOr csigQ^iin^Scotlrad^ .entkely etiAched. ta the. 
coatomiaandiflunjieiist of;. tker- people sbe.hadle8liy and< 
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consequently very averse to the gloomy severity which 
her reformed subjects affected^ and which they fancied 
made a proper ingredient in religion. A difference in 
religion between the sovereign and the people, is ever 
productive of "bad effects, since it is apt to produce con- 
tempt on one side, and jealousy on the other. Mary 
could not avoid regarding the sour manners of the re^ 
formed clergy, who now bore sway among the people^ 
with a mixture of ridicule and hatred : while they, on 
the other hand, could not look tamely on the gaieties 
and levities which she introduced among them, without 
abhorrence and resentment. The jealousy thus excited^ 
began every day to grow stronger; the clergy only 
waited for some indiscretion in the queen, to fly out into 
Open opposition ; and her indiscretion too soon gave 
them sufficient opportunity. 

After two years had been spent in altercation and re- 
proach between Mary and her subjects, it was resolved 
at last by her council, that she should look out for 
some alliance, by which she might be sheltered and pro- 
A. D. tected against the insolence and misguided zeal 
1564. of her spiritual instructors. After some deli- 
beration, the lord Darnley, son to the earl of Lenox, 
was the person in whom their opinions and wishes cen- 
tred. He had been born and educated in England, was 
now in his twentieth year, was cousin-german to the 
queen ; and^ what perhaps she might admire still more, 
he was extremely tall. Elizabeth was secretly no way 
averse to this marriage, as it freed her from the dread 
of a foreign alliance ; but when informed that it was 
actually concluded and consummated, she pretended to 
testify the utmost displeasure : she menaced, com-* 
plained, protested; seized the English estate of the earl 
of Lenox, and threw the countess ^and.her second son 
into tlie Tower. This duplicity of conduct was cdm«- 
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mon enough with Elizabeth ; and, on the present occa* 
sion> it served her as a pretext for refusing to acknow* 
ledge Mary's title to the succession of England, which 
that princess had frequently urged, but in vain. 

Notwithstanding Elizabeth's complaints and resent- 
ment, Mary resolved to indulge her own inclinations.; 
and, struck with the beauty of Darnley's figure, the 
match was driven forward with all expedition. Some.of 
the first weeks of their connection seemed to promise a 
happy union for the rest of their lives. However, it 
was not without some opposition from the reformers 
that this marriage was completed. It was agitated, 
whether the queen could mai:ry without the consent of 
the people. Some lords rose up in arms to prevent it ; 
but, being pursued by a superior force, they found them- 
selves obliged to abandon their country and take refuge 
in England. Thus far all was favourable to Mary ; and 
thus far she kept within the bounds of strict virtue. Her 
enemies were banished, her rival overruled, and a. n. 
she herself married to the man she loved. 1565. 

While Mary had been dazzled by the pleasing exte- 
rior of her new lover, she had entirely forgotten to ex- 
amine his mental ateomplishments. Damley was a 
weak and ignorant man ; violent, yet variable in his en- 
terprises ; insolent, yet credulous, and easily governed 
by flatterers ; devoid of all gratitude, because he thought 
no favours equal to his merit ; and, being addicted to 
low pleasures, he was equally incapable of all true sen- 
timents of love and tenderness. Mary, in the first effu« 
sions of her fondness, had taken a pleasure in exalting 
him beyond measure : but, having leisure afterwards to 
remark his weakness and his vices, she began to convert 
her admiration inta disgust; and Damley, enraged at 
her increasing coldness, pointed his vengeance against 
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injuries so atrocious and so complicated, that they- 
scarcely left room for pardon. 

This act of violence was only to be punished by tem* 
porising ; she pretended to forgive so great a crime ; and 
exerted the force of her natural allurements so power- 
fully, that her husband submitted implicitly to her wiU,. 
He soon gave up his accomplices to her resentment, and 
retired with her to Dunbar ; while she^ having collected 
an army, which the conspirators had no power to resist, 
advanced to Edinburgh, and obliged them to fly into 
England, where they lived in great poverty and distress; 
They made application, however, to the earl of Both well, 
a new favourite of Mary's, and that noblenian, desirous 
of strengthening his party by the accession of their in- 
terest, was able to pacify her resentment ; and he soon 
aflter procured them liberty to return home. 

The vengeance of the queen was implacable to her 
husband altme; his person was before disagreeable to 
her ; and, having persuaded him to give up his accom- 
plices, she treated him with merited disdain and indig- 
nation. But it would have been well for her character 
and happiness had she rested only in despising : — she 
secrietly resolved on a severer revenge. The earl of 
Bothwell, who was now become her favourite, was of a 
considerable family in Scotland ; and though not dis- 
tinguished by any talents, dvil or military, yet he made 
some noise in the dissensions of the state, and was an 
opposer of the Reformation. He was a man of profli- 
gate manners, had involved his fortune in great debts, 
and had reduced himself to beggary by his profusion. 
This noblemaUi notwithstanding, had ingratiated him- 
self so far with the queen, that all her measures were 
entirely directed by his advice and authority. Reports 
were even spread of more particular intimacies ; and 
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these gave such uneasiness to Darnley, that he left the 
.courts and retired to Glasgow, to be no longer specta* 
tor of her supposed excesses. But this was not what 
the queen aimed at; she was determined upon more 
ample punishment. Shortly after, all those who wished 
. weU to her character, or repose to their country, were 
extremely pleased, and somewhat surprised, to a. d. 
.hear that her tenderness for her husband was 1567* 
, revived, and that she had taken a journey to visit him 
! during his sickness. Damley was so far allured: by her 
. behaviour on this occasion, that he resolved to part with 
her no more ; he put himself under her protection, and 
.soon after attended her to Edinburgh, which, it was 
thought, would be a place more favourable to his de- 
. clining health. She lived in Holyrood-house ; but, as 
. the situation of that place was low, and the concourse 
of persons about the court necessarily attended with 
: noise, which might disturb him in his present infirm 
State, she fitted up an apartment for him in a solitary 
.house at some distance, called the Kirk of Field. Mary 
^ there gave him marks of kindness and attachment ; she 
. conversed cordially with him, and she lay some nights 
in a room under him. It was on the ninth of February 
that she told him she would pass the night in the palace, 
because the marriage of one of her servants was to be 
there celebrated in her presence. But dreadful conse* 
quences ensued. About two o'clock in the morning the 
^ whole city was much alarmed at hearing a great noise ; 
the house in which Damley lay was blown up with 
gun-powder. His dead body was found at some dis- 
tance in a neighbouring field, but without any marks of 
violence or contusion. No doubt could be entertained 
that Damley was murdered ; and the general suspiddn 
feU upon Bothwell as the perpetrator. 
.. AU orders of the state, and the whole body of the 
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tpdoide, ibegn* tademaad jiistioe«oii ' the.^itippofled'iiii«r- 
^-derer r-tfaesqueen lieiMlf. wasnot entfeetyexeraptfrmi 
;^iiie graeral mqpidon ; landr fM^iors wwe ifamralely stuok 
Qiq> ev«iy<wlieFe^ tsccusing- hereof being «mi ^eedcnplice* 
IjEi9bary,anoi^«i)iic]to^ to pmiish others 4ibm«d»feiidiher» 
^dlf, .Glared remiids for tiie discovetj ;df ihose« who^ hKd 
spread <midi'fqMirt8 ; ^4iQt ao rewsrds were ciScmd for 
^le^seovei^iOf the 'muiderers. - One indiscretion led 
tia^ane)licr;7Botiiwell, < though accused of being stained 
^withlher^bttsbaad's blood, though «naiversilly odious 4o 
^tiie people^ ^had the confidence, whUe Mavjr was on her 
imwLy4o tSthliqg on^a-visifto her son, to seize- her at the 
Hhead oSa^^bodyv of eight hundred -herae^ and to oany her 
*4o Dunbao-, ^her&he fereed her to ^idd to- bis purposes. 
Jt .was thai thought ' by tbe^ people ^ that t^he measure of 
:lu9vcijiaes'?was>ooinplete ;'and*tbathe^ho<<vras supposed 
ito have^misidered'the queen?s hulrband,'^find to ha^ <£- 
rfi»ed violeBce to her person, could aspect no merey ; 
^nti they were' astonished upon finding, instewl of ^- 
igcaoe, . that Bothwdl was taken itito move than forsier 
t&Tour ; .and, ' to ^ft^own all, that he > was^ married to the 
vifiieen, haringidvrorced his own wife ^ to procure ^tUs 
'^union. 

.lUsrwas a-iiEital alliiiice ^ to Mary ; and ' the pecq^e 
^ereiiow^iwooifd up by fiie comjdication of her foHies ; 
-to> pay 'reiy- little deference to her authority. The pre- 
<«estaK)t< teachers, who had great power, had long borne 
fgeeat aaifliosity tow»ds her ; * the opmion of her guMt 
rwas byi their means more widely diffused, «nd matde tiie 
-^keeper inpression. The prindpid nobility met at Stir* 
"^ding ; : andean ^assodation^ was soon formed for protectii]^ 
liheiyoong prince> and pumi^ng the 4mg's^ murderers* 
ilMBd 'Ekmemw the first in'amis ; and, with a body 6f 
eight hundred horse,^ite «ufdd^y ^mrrounddd the, queen 
sndUtolim^ifi the caMk of Borthwiek. They found 



means, however, ^ to m^e* their ^escape ; and BAthwriH^ 
atthe''head'^f'a'<few iareeSf'UieetAQgtke assodatvprs 

"wilhin about six oulesr of Edinbargh, was hV^gei^crtt^ 

' pittdate, ^wiiile ^Maiy-was-^condmrted* by^the prnvatiKag 
party mto EdiAbiurgh, amidst ihe ixisidts^akid'refiroafli^ 
of the pc^ulace. Thenee she mBs se^t< a prisoner «4o 

• the casHe of Loehleven, situated m a^lake oiP that^f^me^ 
where she suffered all the severities^f^an u^kiiHi keep^^ 

^ and an upbraiding conscience^ ^^v^hji a ^feeling lieart. 
Bothwell was more fortunate; he^fled,^ daring tbeedn- 

. ference, unattend^^ ^ to Dunb^ ; - and fitUng ^eut ' a^fisw 

^ small ships'in that poH;^ he siibsidled<(amongth^ Orkneys 
for some time by piracy. Being' pursodd^ thither^ ' a^ 
his domestics taken, who made -a 'Ml' discovery* tif Ms 
crimes, he escaped' itt-an^pen boat' ta^Dennterkj^ \trbere 
he was thrown into prison, lost his senses, and'di^ 
miserably abotit ten years afterwards. 

In this situation^ Mary was "Mt ehtSreiy without ^ire- 
tection and fHeiMs. Efizab^tb, ^ho now sa^ her livid 
entirely humUed, began to' relent r she riveted on the 
precarious state 6f' royal graridenr, and 'tiie danger '6f 
encouraging rebellious subjects; she ^thar^fi^re' 'sent' sir 

'Nididas Throgmorton^as her ambassador to Scotland, 
to^ interpose in ibe ^^een^s behidf ; ■• but the assodlttdl 
l(H*ds thought proper to deny* him, ^ after several affected 
^lays, alL access * to Mary's person. However, though 
he could not confer with her,^he procured her the bedt 
terms with the^rebeiBious loi^ that he could; which 
were, that she shoidd resign the crown in favour of her 
infant son ; thMbhedhoukl nominate the earl of Murvay 
(who had* from the beginning testified a hatred to bi^ 
Damley) regent of the kingdom ; and, as he was :tiien in 
France; that she ishould' appoii^t a councSl^ till> his'^rrival. 
Mary could not tfaiiik <)f resigning all power, without «a 
jpientiful ^ffusiott ef tears ; - biitiit last signed^What was 
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.brought to her, even without inspection. In conse* 
quence of this forced resignation, the joung prince was 
prodaimed king, under the title of James the Sixth. 
The queen had now no hopes but from the kindness of 
the earl of Murray ; but even in that respect she was 
disappointed : the earl, upon his return, instead of com- 
forting her, loaded her with reproaches, which reduced 
her almost to despair. 
A.D. The calamities of the great, even though 
1568. deserved, seldom fail of creating pity, and pro- 
curing friends. Mary, by her charms and promises, 
had engaged a young gentleman, whose name was 
; George Douglas, to assist her in escaping from the place 
where she was confined : and this he effected, by con- 
veying her in disguise in a small boat, rowed by himself, 
ashore. It was now that, the news of her enlargement 
being spread abroad, all the loyalty of the people seemed 
to revive. As Both well was no longer associated in her 
; cause, many of the nobility, who expected to succeed 
him in favour, signed a bond of association for her de- 
fence ; and in a few days she saw herself at the head of 
six thousand men. 

The earl of Murray was not slow in assembling his 
forces ; and although his army was inferior in number 
to that of the queen of Scots, he boldly took the field 
against her. A battle was fought at Langside near 
Glasgow, which was decisive in his favour ; and he 
seemed to merit victory by his clemency after the action* 
Mary, now totally ruined, fled to the southward from 
the field of battle with great precipitation, and came 
with a few attendants to the borders of England, where 
she hoped for protection from Elizabeth. With this 
hope she embarked on board afishing-boat in Galloway^ 
and landed the same day at Workington in Cumberland, 
about thirty miles distant frx)m Carlisle, whence she 



immediateeljrdhfpfttdied a messei^p to London, craving* 
protection, and desiring Kb^rty to visit the queen. 
Elisabeth, beii^ informed of her misfoirtcines smd retreat, 
driiberated for some time upon the proper methods of 
proceeding, and resdved sH last to act )n a friendly yet 
cautious manner. She immediately sent orders to lady 
Scn^e (sister to the duke of NdrfoUt), who lived in that 
neighbourhood, to attend on the queen of Scots ; and 
soon after dispatched lord Scrope himself^ and sir 
Francis KnoBes, to pay her all possible respect. Not* 
withstanding these marks of distinction, the queen re- 
fused to admit Mary into her presence, until she had 
cleared her character from the many foul aspersions with 
which it was stained. It might, perhaps, have been 
Elizabeth's duty to protect, and not to examine, her 
royal fugitite. However, she acted entirely under the 
direction of her council, who observed, that if the crimes 
of the Scotish princess were really so great as they were 
represented, the treating her with friendship would but 
give them a sanction ; if she should be found guiltless 
upon trial, every enterprise which fi'iendship should in- 
spire in her defence, would be considered as laudable 
and glorious. 

Mary was now, though reluctantly, obliged to admit 
her ancient rival as an umpire in her cause; and the 
accusation was readily undert^en by Murray the regent, 
who expected to remove so powerful an assistant as 
Elizabeth, by the atrociousness of Mary's offences. 
This extraordinary conference, respecting the conduct 
of a foreign queen, was managed at York ; three com- 
missioners being appointed by Elizabeth, seven by the 
queen of Scots, and five by the regent, among whom he 
himself was included. These conferences were carried 
on for some time at the place first appointed ; but> 
iSUr a while, Efizabeth, either xmwilfing to decide, as 
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she would thus give up the power she was now possess* 
ed of, or perbltps desh*ous of throwing all possible light 
upon Mary's conduct, ordered the commissioners to 
continue their conferences at Hamptonocourt, where 
they were spun out by affected delays. Whatever 
might have been the cause of protracting this conference 
in the beginning, is not known ; but many of the proofs 
of Mary's guilt, which were suppressed at York, made 
their appearance before the board at Hampton-court* 
Among other proofs, were many letters and sonnets 
written in Mary's own hand to Bothwell, in which she 
discovers her knowledge of Damley's intended murder^ 
and her contrivance to marry BothweU, by pretending 
a forced compliance. These papers, it must be owned^ 
are not free from the suspicion of forgery ; yet the rea- 
sons for their authenticity seem to prevail. However 
this be, the proofs of Mary's guilt appearing stronger^ 
it was thought proper to engage her advocates to give 
-answers to them ; but they, contrary to expectation, re- 
fused, alleging that, as Mary was a sovereign princess, 
she could not be subject to any tribunal ; not consider- 
ing that the aim of this conference was not punishment, 
but reconciliation ; that it was not to try Mary in order 
to ipflict penalties, but to know whether she was worthy 
^f Elizabeth's friendship and protection. Instead of 
attempting to justify her conduct, the queen of Scots 
laboured nothing so much as to obtain an interview with 
Elizabeth, conscious that her insinuations, arts, and ad* 
<Jress, of all which she Was a perfect*mistress, would be 
sufficient to persuade her royal sister, and stand in 
' place of innocence. But as she still persisted in a re- 
solution to make no defence, this demand was finally 
refused her. She continued, however, to demand Eli* 
zabeth's protection ; she desired that either she might 
be assisted in her endeavours to recover her authority. 
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or that liberty should be given her for retiring into 
Francej there to make trial of the friendship of other 
princes. But Elizabeth^ sensible of the danger which 
attended either of these proposals, was secretly resolved 
to detain her in captivity ; and she was accordingly sent 
to Tutbury castle^ in the county of Stafford, where she 
was put under the custody of the earl of Shrewsbury : 
there she gave her. royal prisoner hopes of one day com- 
ing into favour ; and that, unless her own obstinacy 
prevented^ an accommodation might at last take place. 

But this unhappy woman was fated to nothing but 
misfortunes ; and those hopes of. accommodation which 
she had been taught to expect were still put off by some 
sinister accident. The factions of her own subjects in 
Scotland tended not a little to alarm the jealousy of 
Elizabeth, and increase the rigours of Mary's confine- 
ment. The regent of Scotland, who had been long her 
inveterate enemy, happening to be assassinated, in re- 
venge of a private injury, by a gentleman of the name 
of Hamilton, upon his death the kingdom relapsed into 
its former anarchy. Mary's party once more assembled, 
and became masters of Edinburgh. They even ven- 
tured to approach the borders of England, where they 
committed some disorders, which called upon the vigi- 
lance of Elizabeth to suppress. She quickly sent an 
army commanded by the earl of Sussex ; who, entering 
Scotland, severely chastised the partisans of the captive 
queen, under a pretence that they had offended his 
mistress by harbouring English rebels. 

But the designs and arts of Elizabeth did not rest 
here : while she kept up the most friendly correspon- 
dence with Mary, and the most warm protestations of 
sincerity passed between them, she was far from either 
assisting her cause, or yet from rendering it desperate. 
It was her interest to keep the factions in Scotland still 
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nfilre, td restrain the power of that rertlesiJ and trouble* 
some nation : for this purpose she weakened the reviving 
party of the queen by tedious negt)tiatiotts and other 
arts, and in the mean time procured the earl of Lenox 
to be appointed regent, in the room of Murray. 

This attempt, which promised to be favourable to 
Mary, proved thus unsuccessful, as well as another, 
which was concerted near the place of her captivity. 
The duke of Norfolk Was the only peer who enjoyed 
that highest title of nobility in England ; and the quali- 
ties of his mind corresponded to his high station. Be- 
neficent, affable, and generous, he had acquired the af- 
fections of the people ; and yet, from liis moderation, 
he had never alarmed the jealousy of his sovereign. He 
was at this time a wf dower ; and being of a suitable age 
to espouse the queeh of Scots, her own attractions, as 
Well as his interests, made him desirous of the match. 
But the obtaining Elizabeth's consent, previous to their 
nuptials, was considered as a circumstance essential to 
his aims* While he made almost all the nobility of 
England confidants to his passion, he never had the 
. prudence, or the courage, to open his full intentions to 
the queen herself. On the contrary^ in order to suppress 
the surmises that were currently reported, he spoke 
contemptuously of Mary to Elizabeth ; a£Brmed that 
his estates in England were of more value than the re- 
venue of the whole kingdom ; and declared that, when 
be amused himself in his own tennis-court at Norwich, 
he was a more magnificent prince than a Scotish king. 
This duplicity, only served to infiame the queen*s suspi- 
cions ; and, finding that she gave his professions nO 
great degree of credit, he retired from the court in dis- 
gust. Repenting, however, soon after this measure, he 
A.D. resolved to return, with a view of regaining the 
lifCd. queen's good graces; but on the way he was 



stopped bf a loessengier from the queen, eild sgmw cfHBr 
lAitted to the Tower, uqder the custody of sir Henrjr 
Nevii ' 

But ibe duk:€ of Norfolk was too much beloved by 
his partisans in the north, to be coofined without aq 
effort made for his release. The earls of WestuK^laod 
and Northumberland had prepared measures for a re« 
bdlion; had communicated their iistentions to Mary 
and her, ministers ; had entered into a correspcmdeoce 
with the duke of Alva,, governor of the Low-Countriea, 
and had obtained his promise of men and amipunition* 
But the vigilance of Elizabeth's ministers was not to be 
eluded : orders were immediately sent lor their aiq>ear- 
anoe at court ; and jxow the insurgent lords, perceiving 
their schemes discovered, w^e obliged to begin their 
revolt before nuatters were entirely prepared for its 
opening. They accordingly published a manifesto, in 
which they alleged that no injury was intended against 
the queen5 to whom they vowed «inshaken allegiance; 
but that Uieir sole ajlm was to renetstabli^ the religion 
of their ancestors, to i\emove all evil counsellors frc^n 
about the queen's persoa, aiid to restore the duke of 
Norfo^ to hk liberty and the queen's fev(»ir. Thdr 
number at^ounted to lour thi^usaiid foot, and sixteen 
hundred l^se ; and they expected to be Jmned by aU 
the catholics in ^England. But tibiey j^oan fauxid them-r 
selves miserably undeceived; the queen's ip^nduct bad 
acquired the generial goodowill of the people, and she 
now pero^ved that h^ suiie«tt s«i]]^rt wm the jxistiee <€ 
her actions, llbe diike of Nodblk hims^, for whom 
sake thpjr had vevoltod, used ev^y tnethiwl that Ibis cir*- 
cum^imoes WMld ^eimit* to assist ^and aj^Mt ibe 
quean ; the inswgento wm^ lobltged k» retire befiu^ her 
forces to iisKhdm;; and* hearing that r^nforcemMts 
were i^ion their mmh ta jm the npyal mmy^ they 
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found no other expedient but to disperse themselves 
without a blow. Northumberland fled into Scotltod, 
and was confined hy the regent in the castle of 
Lochleven: Westmorland, after attempting to excite 
the Scots to revolt, was obliged to escape into Flanders, 
where he found protection. This rebelUon was followed 
by another, led on by Leonard Dacres, but with as 
little success. Some severities were used against 
these revolters ; and it is said that no less than eight 
hundred persons suffered hy the hands of the execu- 
tioner on this occasion. The queen was so well pleased 
A. D. with the duke's Iiehaviour, that she now re* 

1570. leased him from the Tower, and allowed him 
to return home, only exacting a promise from him, not 
to proceed in his pretensions to the queen of Scots. 

But the queen's confidence was fatal to this brave 
but undesigning nobleman. He had scarcely been re- 
leased a year, when new projects were set on foot by 
the enemies of the queen and the reformed religion, 
secretly fomented by Rodolphi, an instrument of the 
court of Rome, and the bishop of Ross, Mary*s minister 
in England. It was concerted by them that Norfolk 
should renew his designs upon Mary, to which it was 
probable he was prompted by passion ; and this noble- 
man entering into their schemes, he, from being at first 
only ambitious, now became criminal. It was mutually 
A.D. agreed, therefore, that the duke should enter 

1571. into all Mary*s interests ; while on the other 
hand, the duke of Alva promised to transport a Ix»dy 
of six thousand foot, and four thousand horse^ to join 
Norfolk as soon as he should be ready to begin. This 
^K^heme was so secretly laid, that it had hitherto entirely 
escaped the vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of her se- 
cretary Cecil, who now bore the title of lord Burleigh, 
it was found out merely by accident; for the duke. 
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having sent a sum of money to lord Hemes, one of 
Mary's partisans in Scotland, omitted trusting the ser-^ 
vant with the contents of hie message ; and he finding, 
by the weight of the bag, that it contained a larger sum 
than the duke mentioned to him, began to mistrust 
some plot,.and brought the money with the duke's letter, 
to the secretary of state. It was by the ai*tifices of that 
great statesman that the duke's servants were brought 
to make a full confession of their master's guilt ; and 
the bishop of Ross soon after, finding the whole disco- 
vered, did not scruple to confirm their testimony. The 
duke was instantly committed to the Tower, and or- 
dered to prepare for his triaL A jury of twenty- a. d» 
five peers unanimously passed sentence upon 1572. 
him ; and the queen, four months after, reluctantly 
signed the warrant for his execution. He died with 
great calmness and constancy ; and though he cleared 
himself of any disloyal intentions against the. queen's 
authority, he acknowledged the justice of the sentence 
by which he suffered. A few months after, the earl of 
Northumberland, being delivered up by the regent, 
underwent a similar trial, and was brought to the scaf- 
fold for his rebellion. All these ineffectual struggles in 
favour of the unfortunate queen of Scots seemed only 
to rivet the chains of her confinement ; and she now 
found relief only in the resources of her own mind, 
which distress had contributed to soften, refine, and 
improve. Henceforth she . continued for many years a 
precarious dependent on Elizabeth's suspicions; and 
only waited for some new effort of her adherents, to 
receive that fate which political and not merciful mo* 
tives seemed to suspend. 
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chapter v. 

Elizabeth. (Continued.) 

A.D. 1572—1603. 

Having thus far attended the queen of Scodand, whose 
conduct and misfortunes make such a distinguished 
^ure in this reign, we now return to some transactionSy 
prior in point of time, but of less consiiferfttion. 

In the beginning of this reign, the Huguenots, or re- 
formed party in France, were obliged to call in the 
protection of the English ; aod, in order to secure their 
coi^deace^ as they were possessed of the greatest part 
0f Normandy^ they offered (in 1562.) to put Havre de 
Grace into the qi^ea*s hands ; a proffer wiuoii she kQ<- 
Hiediately accepted. She wisely c(»isidered, that^ as 
ihi^ port oommanded the mouth of the river Seine, it 
was ^ nmck greater importance than Oidais ; and ishe 
coidd t^us have the Fr^M^ still in faer ^wer. Accord- 
iBgly three thousand English took possessiofi of Havre, 
under the command o£ sir Adrian Poinkigs; and an 
eqdial number knded at Dieppe. The latter place was 
&und so little capdjle of defence, IhA it was soon 
atbaodoned : but Havre was retained until the sunun^ 
0f the following year* It was fia^cely aasmilted by the 
FfODch : but it felt a severer enemy witinn its w«dk ; 
ibr the plague had made its way into Hie town, and com^ 
nitted «uch havoc among the ^Idiers, that m hundred 
w^!« commonly seen to die of it in one 4ay. The gar^ 
rison being thus dispirited, and idtraniifiheid to fifteen 
hundred men, finding the French indefatigable in their 
approaches, were obliged to capitulate ; and thus the 
English lost all hopes of making another establishment 
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in the kingdom of Fraiice. This misfortune was proK 
doctiire of one slJU more dreadful to the nation ; for the 
English army carried bac^ the {dague with them to, 
IxHidon, winch made such ravages, that twenty ihon* 
saad persons died there in one year. 

Thk, if we except the troubles raised upon, the ac* 
count of Mary^ seems to have been the only disaster 
that, for thirty years, contributed to disturb the peace 
of this reign* Elizabeth, ever vigilant, active, and reso* 
lute, attended to the slightest alarms, and repressed 
them before they were capable of producing their ef<- 
feet. Her frugi^y kept her independent, and her dis- 
simolaticm made her beloved. The opinion of the royaL 
[M'erogative was such, that her commands were obeyi^ 
as statutes; and she took care that her parliament 
should nev^ venture to circumscribe her power. la 
her schemes of government she was assisted by lord 
Burleigh, aiul sir Nicholas Bacon, two of the most 
aUe ministers that evar directed the affairs of England ; 
but while Ae lOommitted to them all the drudgery ff ; 
duty, Robert Dudley, earl of Leioest^, engrcfisad eil 
her favour, and secured all the avenues to preferment*. 
All requests were made through him; and nothing 
given aw»jr wkhout his consent and approbation* His 
merits, however, were by no means adequate to his 
successes ; he was weak, vain, und boastful ; but these 
qualities did no injury to the state, as his two co*adjn-. 
tors iv^e wiUiogy wbUe he maintained «dl the sjden^ 
door of oflio^ to secure to themselves the more solid 
eixiolumeBts. ' 

During Ihvs peaceable and iimfonn goveransoent, 
England fumishea few materials for history. WJuie 
France wafi iom mth latemid ccwralsions ; while above 
ten thMiaand dT the Huguenots were massacred m «ne 
mgiht, m leoel HooA, oo the feast of St Bartiiolpmew^ 
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at Paris ; while the inhabitants of the Low-Countries 
had shaken off the Spanish yoke, and were bravely 
vindicating their rights and their religion ; while all the 
rest of Europe wereteeming with plots, seditions, and 
cruelty ; the English, under their wise queen, were en^ 
joying all the benefits of peace, extending commerce, 
improving manufactures, and setting an example of 
arts and learning to all the rest of the world. Except 
the small part, therefore, which Elizabeth took in 
foreign transactions, there scarcely passed any occur- 
rence which requires a particular detail. 

There had for some time arisen disgusts between the 
court of England and that of Spain. - Elizabeth's rejec- 
tion of the suit of Philip might probably have given rise 
to these disgusts ; and Mary's claiming the protection 
of that monarch tended to widen the breach. This 
began, as usual, on each side, with petty hostilities: 
the Spaniards, on their part, had sent into Ireland a 
body of seven hundred of their nation and Italians^ who 
built a fort there ; but were soon after cut off to a man, 
by lord Grey. On the other hand, the English, under 
the conduct of sir Francis Drake, assaulted the Spa- 
niards in the place where they deemed themselves most 
secure — in the New World. This was the first Eng. 
lishman who sailed round the globe; and the queen 
was so well pleased with his valour and success, that 
she accepted a banquet from him at Deptford, on board 
the ship which had achieved so memorable a voyage. 

In this manner, while hostilities were daily multiply- 
ing between Spain and England, and while the power 
of Spain, and the monarch's inclinations were very for- 
midable to the queen, she began to look out for an alli- 
ance that might support her against such a dangerous 
adversary. The duke of Anjou had long made preten- 
sions to Elizabeth ; and though she was near twenty- 
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five years older thatf that prince, he took the resolution 
to prefer his suit in person, and paid her a visit in secret 
at Greenwich. It appears that, though his figure was 
not advantageous, his address was pleasing. The queen 
ordered her ministers to fix the terms of the contract ; a 
day was appointed for the solemnization of the nuptials, 
and every thing seemed to speak an approaching union. 
But Elizabeth could not be induced, as that event ap- 
peared to approach, to change her condition ; she was 
doubtful, irresolute, and melancholy; she was observed 
to pass several nights without any sleep, till at last her 
settled habits of prudence prevailed over her ambition, 
and the duke of Anjou was dismissed. 

The queen, thus depriving herself of a foreign ally, 
looked for approbation and assistance from her own 
subjects at home. Yet even here she was not without 
numberless enemies, who either hated her for religion, 
or envied her for success. There were several conspi- 
racies formed against her life, many of which were im* 
puted to the intrigues of the queen of Scots : at least it 
is certain that her name was used in all. Henry Percy, 
earl of Northumberland, brother to the peer who had 
been beheaded some years before, and Philip Howard, 
earl of Arundd, son of the ifnfortunate duke of Norfolk, 
fell under suspicion; and the latter was, by order "of 
council, confined to his own house. Francis Throgmor- 
ton, a private gentleman, was committed to custody, on 
account of a letter which he had written to the queen 
of Scots J and shortly after confessing his guilt, he was 
condemned and executed. Soon after, William Parry, 
a catholic gentleman, who had on a former occasion 
received the queen's pardon, was found engaged in a 
desperate conspiracy to assassinate his sovereign and 
benefactor. He had consulted upon the justice and 
expediency of this vile measinre both with the pope's 
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mincio and legate, who exhorted him to persevere in hyi 
Ksohitiou, and extremely applauded hia deaign. He 
therefore associated himself with oiie Nevil, who entered 
zealously into the design; and it was determined to 
shoot the queen, while she was taking the air on horses- 
back. But while they were watching an <^portunity for 
the execution of their purpose, the earl of Westmorland 
happened to die in exile ; and as Nevil was next heir to 
the family, he began to entertain hopes, that, by doing 
some acceptable service to the queen, he might recover 
the qstate and honours which had been forfeited by the 
rebellion of the last earl. He betrayed the whole con- 
spiracy to the ministers ; and Parry, being thrown into 
prisoA, confessed the guilt both to them, and to the jury 
who tried him* He was shortly after condemned and 
executed. 

These attempts, which were entirely set on foot by 
the catholic party, served to incres^ the severity of the 
laws against them. Popish priests were banished ; those 
who harboured or relieved them w^'e declared guilty 
of felony ; and many were executed in oon^equence of 
this severe edict. Nor was the queen of Scots herself 
without some share of the punishment. She was re* 
moved from the care of the earl of Shrew bury, who 
had always been indulgent to his prisoner, particularly 
with regard to air and exercise ; aiod she was oommltted 
to the custody of sir Amias Pauiet, and sir Drue Drury, 
men of honour, hut inflexible and rigid in thek qare and 
attentiont 

These conspiracies served to jmspane the way for 

Mary's ruin, whose gi^eatest imisfortuoies prooeeded ra*- 

ther from the violence ^f her friends tiban tfae tnidignity 

Jk^Jy* x£ her aiemies. Eli^abeithts jatnioisters had lopg 

15S6. be^n waiting for some si^gnal instence of tbe cf^p- 

i^ve 4ueen!s enmity, which they could tiasiiy concert into 
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treason ; and this was not long wanting. John BaBaerd^ 
a popish priest, who had been bred in the English semi- 
nary at Rheims, resolved to compass the death ci a 
queen whom he considered as the enemy of hi* reli- 
gion ; and, with that gloomy resohition, be caHie over 
into England in the disguise of a soldier, with the as- 
sumed name of captain Fortesaie. He bent his endea- 
vours to bring about at once the project of an assassi- 
nation, an insurrection, and an invasion. The first per- 
son he addressed himself to was Anthony Babington, rf 
Dethick, in the county of Derby, a young gentleman o£ 
good fkmily, and possessed of a very plentiful fortune. 
This person had been long remarkable for his zeal in 
the catholic cause, and his attachment to the captive 
queen. He, therefore, came readily into the plot, and 
procured the concurrence and assistance of some other 
associates in this dangerous undertaking; Barnwell, a 
person of a noble family in Ireland ; Charnodc, a gentle^ 
man of Lancashire ; Abington, whose father had been 
cofferer to the household ; and, chief of all, John Savage, 
a man of desperate fortune, who had served in the Low- 
Countries, and came into England under a vow to de- 
stroy the queen. He indeed did not seem to desire any 
associate in the bold enterprise, and refused for some 
time to permit any to share with him in what he esteem- 
ed his greatest glory. He challenged the whole to him- 
self; and it was with some difficulty that he was induced 
to depart from his preposterous ambition. The next 
step was to apprise Mary of the conspiracy formed in 
her favour ; and this they effected by conveying their 
letters to her (by means of a brewer that supplied the 
femily with ale) through a chink in the wall of het 
apartment. In these, Babington informed her of a de« 
sign laid for a foreign invasion, the plan of an insurrec- 
tion at home^ the scheme for her deliverance, and the 
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conspiracy for assassinating the usurper, bj six noUe 
gentlemen^ as he termed them^ all of them his private 
friends, who, from the zeal which they bore to the ca» 
thqlic cause and her majesty's service, would undertake 
the tragical execution. To these Mary replied, that 
she approved highly of the design ; that the gentlemen 
might ejiped all the rewards which it should ever be in 
her power to confer ; and that the death of Elizabeth 
was a necessary circumstance, previous to any farther 
attempts either for her deliverance or the intended in- 
surrection. 

Such was the scheme laid by the conspirators ; and 
nothing seemed so certain as its secrecy and its success. 
But they were all miserably deceived ; the active and 
sagacious ministers of Elizabeth were privy to it in 
every stage of its growth, and only retarded their dis- 
covery till the meditated guilt was ripe for punishment 
and conviction. Ballard was actually attended by one 
Maude, a catholic priest, who was a spy in pay with 
Walsingham, secretary of state. One Polly, another of 
his spies, had found means to insinuate himself among 
the conspirators, and to give an exact account of their 
proceedings. Soon after, one Giffard, a priest, came 
over, and, discovering the whole conspiracy to the bot- 
tom, made a tender of his service to Walsingham. It 
was he that procured the letters to be conveyed through 
the wall to the queen, and received her answers ; but 
he had always taken care to show them to the secretary 
of state, who had them deciphered, and took copies of 
them all. 

The plot being thus ripe for execution, and the evi- 
dence against the conspirators incontestable, Walsing- 
bam resolved to suspend their punishment no longer. A 
warrant was accordingly issued out for the apprehend- 
ing of Ballard ; and this giving the alarm to Babington,' 
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land the rest of the conspirators, they covered themselves 
with various disguises, and endeavoured to keep thenx- 
selves concealed. But they were soon discovered, 
thrown into prison, and brought to trial. In their ex* 
amiuation, they contradicted each other ; and the leaders 
were obliged to make a full confession of the truth. 
Fourteen were condemned and executed, seven of whom 
died acknowledging their crime. 

The execution of these wretched men only prepared 
the way for one of still greater importance, in which a 
captive queen was to submit to the unjust decisimis of 
those who had no right, but that of power, to condemn 
her. Though all England was acquainted with the de- 
tection of Babington's conspiracy, every avenue to the 
unfortimate Mary was so strictly guarded, that she re* 
jnained in utter ignorance of the whole matter. But her 
astonishment was equal to her anguish, when sir Thomas 
Gorges, by Elizabeth's order, came to inform her of the 
fate of her unhappy confederates. She was at that time 
mounted on horseback, going to hunt ; and was not per- 
mitted to return to her former place of abode, but con- 
ducted from one gentleman's house to another, till she 
was lodged in Fotheringay castle, in Northamptonshire, 
where the last scene of her miserable tragedy was to be 
performed. 

The council of England was divided in opinion about 
the measures to be taken against the queen of Scots. 
Some members proposed, that, as her health was very 
infirm, her life might be shortened by close confinement; 
and the earl of Leicester advised that she should be 
dispatched by poison ; but the majority insisted on her 
being put to death by legal process. Accordingly a 
commission was issued for forty-one peers, with five 
judges, or the major part of them, to try and pass sen- 
tence upon Mary, daughter and heir of James the 
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Filte, krag of Scotland, commonljr called queen €i 
SeotSf mhd dowager of France. 

Thirtj^six c^ these commissioners^ arriving at the 
castle of Fotheringay, presented her with a letter from 
Elizabeth, commanding her to submit to a trial for her 
late conspiracy. Marj perused the letter with great 
^^omposure, and, as she had long fereseen the danger 
that hung over her, received the intdligence without 
lemotion o)r astonishment. She said, however, that she 
wondered the queen of England should command her as a 
aul^t, who was an independent sovereign, and a queen 
iike herself. She would never, she said^ stoop to any 
condescension which would lessen her dignity, or preju- 
dice the claims of her posterity. The laws of England, 
iihe observed, were unknown to her ; she was destitute 
oi counsel ; nor could she conceive who were to be her 
peers, as she had but one equal in the kingdom. She 
added, that, instead of enjoying the protection of the 
laws of England, which she had hoped to obtain, she had 
been confined in prison ever since her arrival in the 
kingdom; so that she derived neither benefit nor secu- 
rity from them. When the commissioners pressed h^ 
to submit to the queen's pleasure, otherwise they would 
^oceed against her as contumacious, she declared she 
would rather suffer a thousand deaths than own herself 
a subject to any prince on earth : that, however, she 
was ready to vindicate herself in a full and free parlia- 
ment ; as, for aught she knew^ this meeting was devised 
against her life, on purpose to take it away with a pre- 
text of justice. She exhorted them to consult their own 
consciences, and to remember that the theatre of the 
world was much more extensive than that of the king- 
dom of England. At length the vice-chamberlain Hat- 
ton vanquished her objections, by representing that she 
injured her reputation by avoiding a trial, in which her 
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innocence might be proved to the satisfaction of all 
laaokind* This observation made such an impression 
upon her, thai; she agreed to plead, if they would admit 
and allow her protest, of disallowing all subjection. 
This, however, they refused ; but they satisfied her, by 
entering it upon record ; and thu& they proceeded to a 
triaL 

The principal charge against her was urged Oct. 14, 
by Serjeant Gaudy, who accused her of know- 1586. 
ing, approving, and consenting to, Babington's conspi- 
racy. This charge was supported by Babington's con- 
fession ; by the copies which were taken of their corre- 
spondence, in wluch her approbation of the queen's 
muirder was expressly declared ; by the evidence of ber 
own secretaries, Nau a Frenchman, and Curie a Scotch- 
man, who swore that she received the letters of that 
conspirator, and that they had answered them by her 
orders. These allegations were corroborated by the tes- 
timony of Ballard and Savage, to whom Babington had 
ahown some letters, declaring them to have come from 
the captive queen. To these charges Mary made a sen- 
siUe and resolute defence ;, she said, Babington's con- 
fession was produced by his fears of the torture ; which 
was really the case ; she alleged that the letters were 
forgeries; and she defied her secretaries to persist in 
their evidence, if brought into her {^'esence. She owned, 
indeed, that she had used her best endeavours' to reco- 
ver her liberty, which was only pursuing the dictates of 
nature ; but as for harbouring, a thought. against the life 
of the queen, she treated the idea with horror. In a 
l^ter which was iread. during the trial, mention was 
made of the ead of Arundel and his brothevs. On 
hearing their names» she shed a flood of tears, exclaim- 
ing, '^ Alas ! what hath the noble house of Howasd en- 
ding for my sake!" She took occasion also to observe, 

VOL. II. L 
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that this letter might have been a base contrivance of 
Walsingham, who had frequently practised both against 
'her life and that of her son. Walsingham, thus accused, 
rose up, and protested that his heart was free from ma- 
lice ; that he had never done anjr thing unbecoming an 
'honest man in his private capacity, nor aught unworthy 
•of the place he occupied in the state. Mary declared 
herself satisfied of his innocence, and begged he would 
^ive as little credit to the malicious accusations of her 
enemies, as she now gave to the reports which she had 
heard to his prejudice. 

Whatever might have been this queen's offences, it is 
certdn that her treatment was very severe. She desired 
to he put in possession of such notes as she had taken 
preparative to her trial ; but this was refused her. She 
demanded a copy of her protest ; but her request was 
not complied with : she even required an advocate to 
plead her cause against so many learned lawyers as had 
undertaken to urge her accusations; but all her de- 
mands wiere rejected ; and, after an adjournment of 
some days, sentence of death was pronounced against 
her in the Star-chamber in Westminster, all the com- 
missioners except two being present. At the same time 
a declaration was published by the commissioners, im- 
plying, that the sentence against her did in no wise de- 
rogate from the title and honour of James, king of 
Scotland, son to the attainted queen. 

Though the condemnation of a sovereign princess at 
a tribunal to which she owed no subjection, was an in- 
justice that must strike the most inattentive, yet the 
Oct. 29, parliament of England did not fail to approve 

1586. the sentence, and to go still farther, in pre- 
senting an address to the queen, desiring that it might 
speedily be put into execution. But Elizabeth still fdt, 
or pretended to feel, a horror for such precipitate seve* 
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lity. She entreated the two houses to find some Q^p^r 
dient to save her from the necessity of taking a step aa 
repugnant to her inclination. But at the same time she 
seemed to dread another consfnracy to assassinate h^r 
within a month ; which probably was only an artifice of 
her ministers to increase her apprehensions, and, conse* 
quently, her desire of being rid of a rival that had given 
her so much disturbance. The parliament, however, 
reiterated their solicitations^ arguments, and entreaties ; 
and even remonstrated, that mercy to the queen of 
Scots was cruelty to them, her subjects, and her chil* 
dren. Elizabeth afiected to, continue inflexible, but 
at the same time permitted Mary's sentence to be made 
public; and lord Buckhurst, and Beale, derk to the 
council, were sent to the unhappy queen to apprise her 
of the sentence, and of the popular clamour for its 
speedy execution. 

Upon receiving this dreadful information, Mary 
seemed no way moved; but insisted, that since her 
death was demanded by the protestants, she died a 
martyr to the catholic religion. She said, that as the 
JEngUsh often embrued their hands in the blood of their 
«own sovereigns, it was not to be wondered at that they 
exercised their cruelty towards her. She wrote her ][ast 
letter to Elizabeth, not demanding her life, which she 
now seemed willing to part with, but desiring that, after 
her enemies should be satiated with her innocent bloody 
her body might be consigned to her servants, and con- 
veyed to France, there to repose in a catholic country, 
with the sacred remains of her mother. 

In the mean time, accounts of this extraordinary sen- 
tence were spread into all parts of Europe ; and the 
idng of France was among the foremost who attesfipted 
to avert the threatened blow. He sent over Believre as 
an extraordinary ambassador, with a profipssed iat^ntM^P^ 

L a 
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Off iriterce^ng' fbr the ISfe of Mary. But James of Scot- 
khd; her son, was, as in duty obliged, still more press- 
ing in her behalf. He dispatched Keith, a gentleman 
of his bed-chamber, with a letter to Elizabeth, conjure 
irig^ her f b spare the life of his parent, and mixing threats 
<rf* vengeance in case of a refusal. Elizabeth treated his 
remonstrances with the utmost indignation ; and when 
fhe Scotish ambassador begged that the execution 
might be put off for a week, the queen answered with 
gi-eat etnotion, " No, not for an hour.'* Thus Eliza- 
beth, \rhen solicited by foreign princes to pardon the 
^ueen of Scots, seemed always disposed to proceed to 
extremities against her ; but when her ministers urged 
Bfer to strike the blow, her scruples and her reluctance 
ieemed to return. 

Whether the queen was really sincere in her reluct* 
ance to execute Mary, is a question which, though 
usually given against her, I will not take upon me to 
deter^nine. Certainly there were great arts used by her 
courtiers to determine her to the side of severity, as 
they had every thing to fear from the resentment of 
Mary, in case of her succeeding to the throne. Acw 
coirdingly the kingdom was now filled with rumours of 
plots, treas^ons, and insurrections ; and the queen was 
CCJntiniially kept in alarm by fictitious dangers. She 
therdbre appeared tb be in great terror and perplexity ; 
the was observed to sit much alone, and^to mutter to 
herself half-sentences, importing the difiiculty and dis- 
tress to which she was reduced. In this situation, she 
one day called her secretary, Davidson, whom she cft- 
Aered to draw out secretly the warrant for Mary*s exe- 
cutiot), informing him, that she intended to keep it by 
hier in case any attempt should be made for the delivery 
of that princess. She signed the warrant, and then com- 
Ittanded it to be carried to the chanceUor to have tte 



seal affixed to it. Next momvag, howevefr^ she j^xkt 
two gentlepien successivelj to desire that Davidscnr 
would not go to the chancellor, until she should see 
him ; but th6 s^retary teiliug h^ that the warrant had 
been already sealed^ she seemed dis^p^eaised at his .pre- 
dlpitation. Davidsoojt who probably vri^hed to^ see tbe 
sentence executed, laid the a&ir before the counqiI» 
who unanimously resolved, that the warrant should be 
immediately put in execution, and prom}^ to jystifjr 
Davidson to the queen. Accordingly^ the fatal instni* 
ment was delivered to Beale, who sumqioqed the no- 
blemen to whom it was directed, namely, the earls of 
Shrewsbury, Derby, Keqt, and Cumberland ; and these 
together set out for Fotheringay castle, ;accpmpanied 
by two executioners,, to idispatqh their bloody com- 
mission. , 

Mary heard of the arrival of her executionei^y who 
ordered her to prepare Iot death by eight o'clock the 
next morning. Without ^ny alarm^ she heard the 
death-warrant r^^ with her usual composure, though 
she could not telp. expressing her surprise, that the 
queen of England should consent to her execiition. She 
even abjured her being privy to ^ny conspiracy against 
Elizabeth, by laying her hand upon a New Testament, 
which happened to lie on the table. She desired that 
her confessor might be permitted to attend her ; wbicjti^ 
however, these zealots refused.. After the earls had 
retired, 9he ate sparingly at supper, while she comforted 
her attendants (who continued weeping and lament- 
iiig the fate of their m.istresf^) witb ^ cheerful counle* 
il^nce, telling theim they pught not to mourn, but to jpt- 
Joke, at the prospect of her speedy deliverance from a 
world of misery* Towards the ^d (^si^>per» she called 
ia aU her servants, and drank to them ; they pledgi^ 
JmXn i9r4er qa their kwe^t md craved her pardon for 
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*«iy past neglect of duty. She craved mutual forgive- 
ness ; and a plentiful effusion of tears attended this last 
solemn separation. 

After this, she reviewed her will, and perused the 
inventory of her effects. These she bequeathed to dif- 
ferent individuals, and divided her money among her 
domestics, recommending them in letters to the king of 
Prance and the duke of Guise. Then going to bed at 
her usual hour, she passed part of the night in unin- 
"terrupted repose, and, rising, spent the remainder in 
prayer and acts of devotion. Towards morning, she 
dressed herself in a rich habit of silk and velvet, the 
only one which she had reserved for this solemn occa- 
sion. Thomas Andrews, the under sheriff' of the county, 
Feb. 8, then entering the room, informed her that the 
1587. hour was come, and that he must attend her 
to the place of execution. She replied, that she was 
ready ; and, bidding her servants farewell, she proceed- 
ed, supported by two of her guards, and followed the 
sheriff* with a serene composed aspect, with a long veil 
of linen on her head, and in her hand a crucifix of 
ivory. In passing through a hall adjoining to her 
chamber, sir Andrew Melvil, master of her household, 
fell upon his knees, and, shedding a flood of tears, la- 
inented his misfortune, in being doomed to carry the 
news of her unhappy fate to Scotland. " Lament not,'* 
said she, " but rather rejoice. Mary Stuart will soon 
be freed from all her cares. Tell my Mends that I die 
constant in my religion, and firm in my affection and 
fidelity to Scotland and France. God forgive them that 
liave long desired my end, and have thirsted for my 
Ijlood as the hart panteth for the water-brook ! Thou, 
O God, who art truth itself, and perfectly understand- 
est the inmost thoughts of my heart, knowest how 
greatly I have desired that the realms of Scotland and 
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England might be united. Commend me to my son> 
and assm*e him I have done nothing prejudicial to the 
state or the crown of Scotland. Admonish him to per- 
severe in amity and friendship with the queen of Eng- 
land ; and, for thy own part, do him faithful service* 
And so, good Melvil, farewell; once again farewell, 
good Melvil, and grant the assistance of thy prayers 
to thy queen and thy mistress." In this place she was 
received by the four noblemen, who with great diffi- 
culty were^ prevailed upon to allow Melvil, with her 
physician, apothecary, and two female attendants, to 
be present at her execution. She then passed (the no- 
blemen and the sheriff going before, and Melvil bear- 
ing up her train) in another hall, where was a scaf- 
fold erected and covered with black. As soon as she 
was seated, Beale began to read the warrant for her 
execution. Then Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, 
standing without the rails, repeated a long exhortation, 
which she desired him to forbear, as she was firmly re- 
solved to die in the catholic religion. The room was 
crowded with spectators, who beheld her with pity and 
distress, while her beauty, though dimmed by age and 
affliction, gleamed through her sufferings, and was still 
remarkable in this fatal moment. The earl of Kent, 
observing that in her devotions she made frequent use 
of the crucifix, could not forbear reproving her, ex- 
horting her to have Christ in her heart, not in her hand. 
She replied, with presence of mind, that it was difficult 
to hold such an object in her hand, without feeling her 
heart touched for the sufferings of him whom it repre- 
sented. She now began, with the aid of her two wo- 
men, to undress for the block ; and the executioner alsa 
lent his hand to assist them. She smiled, and said 
that she was not accustomed to undress herself before 
so large a company; or to be attended by such servant? 
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Her women bursting into tears and loud exclamations 
of sorrow, she turned about to them ; put her linger 
upon her lips, as a sign of imposing silence upon 
them ; and, having given them her blessing, desired 
then* prayers in return. The two executioners kneel- 
ing, and asking her pardon, she said she forgave them, 
and all the authors of her death, as freely as she hoped 
forgiveness of h6r Maker ; and once more made a so- 
lemn protestation of her innocence. Her eyes were 
then covered with a lihen handkerchief; she laid hersdf 
down without iany fear or trepidation ; and when she 
had recited a psalm, and repeated a pious ejaculation, 
her head was severed from her body at two strokes. 
The executioner instantly held it up to the spectators, 
streaming with blood, and agitated with the convulsions 
of death. The dean of Peterborough alone exclaimed, 
*• So perish all queen Elizabeth's enemies ! " The earl 
of Kent replied Amen, while the rest of the spectators 
wept and sighed at this affecting spectacle ; for flattery 
and zeal alike gave place to stronger and better emo- 
tions. Thus died Mary, in the forty-fifth year of her 
age, and the nineteenth of her captivity — a princess un- 
matched in beauty, and unequaled in misfortunes. In 
contemplating the contentions of mankind, we find al- 
most ever both sides culpable : Mary, who was stained 
with crimes that deserved punishment, was put to 
death by a princess who had no right to inflict punish- 
ment on her equal. 

It is difficult to be certain of the true state of Eliza- 
beth's mind, when she received the first account of the 
death of Mary. Historians * in general are willing to 
ascribe the extreme sorrow she testified on that occa- 
sion to falsehood and deep dissimulation. But wbereis 
the necesisity of ascribing to bad motives, what seems 
to proceed from a more generous source ? There is my- 
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thing more certaia than that, vpon hearing Hie neWB^ * 
she testified the utmost surprise and indignation. He^ 
countenance changed, her speech faltered a^ faSk&SL 
her, and she stood fixed for a long IJme in mtiteafiAo- 
iiishment. When the first burst of sorrow was over, 
she still persisted in her resentm^at against her miiiis* 
ters, none of whom dared to approach her. She co«i<> 
mitted Davidson to prison, and ordered him to be* tried 
in the Star-chamber for his misdemeanour. He was 
condemned to imprisonment during the queen's pieft- 
sure, and to pay a fine of ten thousand pounds ; in con- 
sequence of which he remained a long time in custody; 
and the fine, though it reduced him to want and be^ 
gary, was rigorously levied upon him. It is l&elyv 
therefore, that Elizabeth was sincere enough in her an^ 
ger for the fate of Mary, as it was an event fikely to 
brand her reign 'with the character of cruelty ; and 
though she might have desired her rival's death, yet 
she must certainly have been shocked at the manaer 
ofit. 

But the uneasiness the queen felt from this dbagree- 
able forwardness' of her ministry was soon lost m one 
much greater. Philip, who had long meditated the de« 
struction of England, and whose extensive po?s»er gave 
faim grounds to hope for success, now began to put his 
projects into execution. The point on which he rested 
his glory, and the perpetual object of his schemed, 
was to support the catholic religion, and exterminate 
the Heformation. The revolt of his subjects in iflie 
Netherlands inflamed liis resentment' against the Eng* 
Msh, as they had encouraged that insurrection, and as- 
sisted the revdters. He had, therefore, fiw some ikme 
been making preparations to attack England by a pcm- 
«ful invasion ; and now eveiy part of bis vast empne 
resounded writh the noise of annameRtd,'and every art 
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was used to levy supidies for that great design. The 
marquis of Santa Cruz, a sea officer (^ great reputation 
and experience, was destined to command the fleet, 
A. B. which consisted of a hundred and thirty vessels, 
1588. of a greater size than any that had been hitherto 
seen in Europe. The duke of Parma was to conduct 
the soldiers^ twenty thousand of whom were on board 
the fleet, and thirty-four thousand more were assem* 
Ued in the Netherlands, ready to be transported into 
JEngland. The most renowned nobility and princes of 
Italy and Spain were ambitious to share in the honour 
of this great enterprise. Don Amadeus of Savoy, Don 
John of Medicis, Gonzaga duke of Sabionetta, and 
others, hastened to join this great equipment ; no doubt 
was entertained of its success, and it was ostentatiously 
atyled the Invincible Armada. It carried on board, be- 
side the land forces, eight thousand four hundred ma- 
riners, two thousand galley-slaves, and two thousand 
«x hundred and thirty great pieces of brass ordnance. 
It was victualed for six months, and was attended with 
twenty smaller ships, called caravels, and ten salves. 

Nothing could exceed the terror and consternation 
which all ranks of people felt in England upon news of 
this terrible Armada being under sail to invade them. 
A fleet of not above thirty ships of war, and those very 
small in comparison, was all that was to oppose it by 
sea ; and as for resisting by land, that was supposed to 
be impossible, as the Spanish army was composed of 
men well disciplined, and long inured to danger* The 
queen alone seemed undismayed in this threatening 
calamity : she issued all her orders with tranquillity; 
animated her people to a steady resistance ; and, the 
more to excite the martial spirit of the nation, she ap- 
peared on horseback in the camp at Tilbury, exhorting 
the soldiers to their duty, and promising to share the 
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same dangers and the same fete with them. ^^ I my-* 
•self,'* cried she, " will be your general, your judge, and 
1*e rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field* 
Your alacrity has already deserved its rewards; and> 
on the word of a prince, they shall be duly paid you. 
Pa^evere then in your obedience to command ; show 
your valour in the field ; and we shall soon have a glo* 
rious victory over those enemies of my God, my king* 
dom, and my people.** The soldiers with shouts pro- 
claimed their ardour, and only wished to be led on to 
conquest. 

Nor were her preparations by sea driven on with less 
alacrity .: although the English fleet was much inferior 
in number and size of shipping to that of the enemy, 
yet it was much more manageable, the deieterity and 
courage of the mariners being greatly superior. Lord 
Howard of Effingham, a man of great courage and ca* 
pacity, as lord admiral, took on him the command of 
the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the most 
renowned seamen in Europe, served under him ; while 
a small squadron, consisting of forty vessels, English 
and Flemish, commanded by lord Henry Seymour, lay 
off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 
This was the preparation made by the English ; while 
all the protestant powers of Europe regarded this enter- 
prise as the critical event which was to decide for ever 
the fate of their religion. 

While the Spanish Armada was preparing to sail> 
the admiral, Santa Cruz, died, as likewise the vice^ 
admiral Paliano ; and the command of the expedition 
was given to the duke de Medina Sidonia, a person ut- 
teriy inexperienced in sea affairs; and this, in some 
measure, served to frustrate the design. But some 
other accidents also contributed to its failure. Upon 
leaving the port of Lisbon, the Armada next day inet 
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"#hh.a violent temfiest, which wide sonie of the raialkit 
e£ the shippiDg^, and obliged the fleet to put back into 
Jiarbour. After some tine spent in refittiog* thef 
again put to sea, where thej took. a fisherman, who 
gave them intelligence that the English fleet, hearing of 
the dispergion of the Armada in a utorai, had retired 
into Plymouth harbour, and that most of the mariners, 
wei« discharged. : Prom this false intelligence, the 
Spanish admiral, instead of going directly to the coast 
of Flanders to take in the troops stationed there, as he 
had been instructed, resolved to sail to Plymauth, and 
destroy- the shipping laid up in that harbour. But 
Effii^^m, tbe.EngUsh admiral* was very well prepared 
to receive them; he had just weighed anchor, when he 
aaw the Spanish Armada coming full sail towards him, 
idisposed in the form of a half'-moQn, and stretchii^ 
seven miles from one extremity to the othen How-* 
ever, >the English admiral, Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 
faisker, attacked the Arnuuia at a distance, pouring ^i 
their broadsides with admirable dexterity. They did 
sot choose to engage the enemy more closely, because 
they were greatly inferior in the number of ships, guns, 
and weight of metal; nor could they pretend to board 
such lofty ships without roanifiest disadvantage* How- 
-erer, two Spanish galleons were disabled and taken* 
As the Armada advanced up the Channel^ the English 
still followed and infested its rear ; and their fleet con- 
tinually increasing from different ports, they soon found 
themselves in a capacity to attack the Spaniards more 
nearly ; and accordingly fell upon them while they wece 
taking shdter in the port of Calab. To increase their 
confusion, Howard took eight of his smaller ships, iind» 
fitting them, with combustible materials, sent them, ids if 
they had been firenships, one after the other, into the 
fliid^t of the enemy. The Spaniards, taking them iir 



iriiat ttkey^ seemed to he, jsune&adsAy tMk flight in 
great dkdrder; while the English, profiting by their 
panic, took or destfoyed: aboot twelve of the enemy'ii 
diips. 

This was a fatal Uow to Spain : Uieduke de Meikm 
Sidonia, being thucr driven to the coast of Zealand^ heUL 
m council of war^ in' whidi it was resolved^ that, as their 
ammunition began to &il, as their sUfs had reoeiredr 
great damage, and as the duke of Parma had refused to 
venture his army imder their protection,* they* should 
return to Spain by sailiBg round the Orkneys, as the 
winds were contrary to his passage directly back. Ae- 
eordingly they proceeded northward, and were followed 
by the English fleet as far as Fkimboroagh-*head, whefe 
tb^ were terriUy shattered by a storoL Seveuteen ef 
the ships, baring five thousand men on board, wete 
afterwards cast away upon the Western Isles and tlie 
coast of Ir^nd. Of the whole Armada, three and 
fifty ships only retiffned to Spain, in a miserable condU 
tion ; and the seamen as well as soMiers who remained, 
only served, by their accounts, to intimidate their couH* 
trymen from attempting to renew 90 dan^rous an &:* 
pedttion. . 

These disasters of the Spanish Armada served only 
toexdte the spirit and courage of the English to air 
teaopt invasi^is in their turn* It would be endl^w 
to relate all the advantages obtained over the enemy sA 
sea, where the capture of every ship must have been 
Blade a separate narrative; or their various descents 
upon diifereaat parts of the coast, which were attended 
with effeeto too transient for the page of history. It hi 
auffioknt to observe, that the aea-capitains of that reiga 
are still eonsideMd as the boldest. and most^enterpKisiiig 
aefe of men that England ev^ produced 1 and Mm&ag 
^M mimber we reckaoi our Rcddgh and Howard^ out 
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Drake, our Cavendish, and Hawkins. The English 
navy then began to take the lead, and has since conti- 
nued irresistible in all parts of the ocean. 

One of those who made the most signal figure in 
these depredations upon Spain^ was the young earl of 
Essex, a nobleman of great bravery, generosity, and 
genius ; and fitted, not only for the foremost ranks in 
war by his valour, but to conduct the intrigues of a 
court by his eloquence and address. But, with all 
these endowments both of body and mind, he wanted 
prudence ; being impetuous, haughty, and totally inca«» 
pable of advice or control. The earl of Leicester had 
died some time before, and now left room in the queen's 
affections for a new favourite, which she was not long 
in choosing, smce the merit, the bravery, and the popu*- 
larity of Essex, were too great not to engage her atten- 
tion. Elizabeth, though she rejected a husband, yet 
appeared always passionately desirous of a lover ; and 
flattery had rendered her so insensible to h» want of 
beauty, and the depredations of age, that she still 
thought herself as powerful by her pei'sonal accom- 
plishments as by her authority.' The new favourite 
was young, active, ambitious, witty, and handsome; 
in the field, and at court, he always appeared with 
superior lustre. In all the masques which were then 
performed, he and Elizabeth were generally coupled 
as partners; and although she was older, by thirty- 
four years, than the earl, her vanity overlooked the dis- 
parity ; the world told her that she was young, and she 
hersdf was willing to think so. This young earl's in- 
terest in the queen's affections, as may natursdly be sup- 
posed, promoted his interest in the state ; and he con- 
ducted all things at his discretion. But, young and in- 
experienced as he was, he at length began to fancy that 
the popularity he possessed, and the flatteries he recoiT* 
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ed, were given to his merits and not to his favour. His 
jealousy also of lord Burleigh, who was his only rival in 
power, made him still more intractable ; and the many 
successes he had obtained against the Spaniards increas- 
ed his confidence. In a debate before the queen, between 
him and Burleigh, about the choice of a governor for 
Ireland, he was so heated in the ai^ument, that he en-^ 
tirely forgot the rules both of duty and civility. He 
turned his back on the queen in a contemptuous man- 
ner ; which so provoked her resentment, that she in* 
stantly gave him a box on the ear. Instead of recol- 
lecting himself, and making the submissions due to her 
sex and station, he clapped his hand to his sword, and 
swore he would not bear such usage even fnnn her fa- 
ther. This offence, though very great, was overlooked 
by the queen ; her partiality was so prevalent, that she 
reinstated him in his former favour, and her kindness 
seamed to have acquired new force from that a*d. 
short interruption of anger and resentment. 1598. 
The death also of his rival lord Burleigh, which hap- 
pened shortly after, seemed to confirm his power. 

But though few men were possessed of Essex's talents 
both for war and peace, yet he had not art enough to 
guard against the intrigues of a court ; his temper was 
too candid and open, and gave his enemies many ad* 
vantages over him. At that time the earl of Tyrone 
headed the rebellious natives of Ireland ; who, not yet 
thoroughly brought into subjection to the English, took 
every opportunity of making incursions upon the more 
civilized inhabitants, and slew all they were able to 
overpower. To subdue these, was an employment that 
the earl thought worthy of his ambition ; nor were his 
enemies displeased at thus removing a man from cour^ 
who obstructed all their private aims of prdferm^nt ; 
but it ended in his ruin. > < 
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A.D. EMex, Upon enteiing on hi& new coauDand 
1599. ill Irdftnd^ employed fals* friend, the earl of 
Sbutbatnpton, Who was long obnoxioos to the queen, 
ds general of horse ; nor was it titt after repealed orders 
ttam Elizabeth that be could be prevailed ob to displace 
Mm. This indiscFetion was followed by another : instead 
of attacking the insurgents in their grand retreat in 
l}lster, he led his fences into the proyince of Munster, 
Where he only exhausted his strength^ and lost his op- 
portumty, against a people that submitted at his ap-^ 
proaeh, but took up arms again when he retired. It 
may easify be supposed that these miscarriages were 
lerged bjr the enemies of Essex at home ; but they had 
still greater reason to attack his reputation, when it was 
known that, instead of humUing the rebels, he had 
only treated with them, and, iistead of fordng them to 
a SQbnmsion, had concluded a cessation of hostilities. 
Thi9 issue of an enterprise, from which much was ex* 
pected, cRd not fail to provoke the queen most sensibly ; 
and her anger was heiglitoiied by the peevish and irapa^ 
tient letters which he wrote to her. and the council. 
But her resentment against him was still more justly 
tot loose, when she found that, leaving the (Aace of his 
appointment, without any permission denmnded or ob- 
tained, he had returned from Ireland to make his com* 
plaints to Jierself in person. 

At first, indeed, Elizabeth was pleased at seeing a 
fiivourite oome back whom she lodged to see; but the 
momentary satisfaction of his unessp^cted appearance 
heii^ over,, she reflected on the impsrepdety of his con- 
duct with gvcsater severity, and ordered him to remain 
a^ prisoner at hia owu house. This was a reception 
3B^»ex was not unprepared for: he used every expres* . 
sibn' of humiUatioa and sorrow, and tried once more 
the/ long-unpractised arts of inwuation that had 
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ipfle»ble,. he re;salv,ed to g|Lv:e upr/everx (M^^eot of maoK 
bitioa; but.gr^Tious to hu^netidog iotortbe CQunti;79.he 
awused the q^ean. that he ^ouLd oerar be happjr iUl he 
again saw thoae, eyes which were used to ^hine u|^ii 
him with such hiab*e;.tbat» in^expeetaoce of that ha^ 
pj moment^ he would, like, anothec NebuchadBezzaf^ 
dwell with the beasts of the field; and be w,et with the 
dew of heaven, till she agfdn propitiously took pity on 
his suffering^. This romantic message,, which . wa^ 
quite in the breeding; of the times^. seemed peculiarljr 
plea^ng to the q^uieen: she thought him sincei^ from 
the consciousness of her owui sincerity } she there&K 
]ieplied> that, after some time, when couYinced of his 
sincerity 9. something might be expected from her lenity* 
When these symptoms of her returning aSection wene 
known^ they equally renewed the fears of his real ene- 
Bues and the assiduities o£ bis pretended friends.. He 
did not therefore decline an examination of his conduct 
before the council, secure in. his mistress's, favour, and 
fcheiif impotence to do him a real injury. In consequence 
ef this he was only sentenced^ for his. late misconduct, 
to resign his employments, and to continue a prisoner ia 
his own house, tUl her mcyesty's fiirther pleasure should 
be known* 

ELe now had im some measure triumphed over A. D. 
his enemies; and the discretion of a few months 1600. 
might have reinstated him in all his former employ^ 
menta; but the impebiosity of his character would not 
suffer him to wait for a slow redress^ of what he consi- 
deied as wvongs ; and the queen*s rdGuisii^ lug requesyt 
to continue him ini the possession^ of a lucraiiTe mona-^ 
pefy ^ sweet wines^ which he had long eiyoyed^ H^r 
Md^him^ on to. the most violent and guiltj: measuvefik 
Btmag kng^huUt mithr £»nd eredulity <»i.hi&ip«9t por 
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pularity, he began to hope, from the assistance of the 
-giddy multitude, for that revenge upon his enemies in 
the council, \<^hich he supposed was denied him from 
the throne. With these aims, he began to increase the 
general propensity in his favour, by a hospitality little 
suited to his situation or his circumstances. He enter- 
tained men of all ranks and professions ; but particu- 
larly the military, who, he hoped, in his present views, 
might be serviceable to him. But his greatest depend- 
ence was upon the professions of the citizens of Lon- 
don, whose schemes of religion and government he ap» 
peared entirely to approve ; and while he gratified the 
'puritans by railing at the government of the church, he 
pleased the envious by exposing the faults of those in 
power. However, the chief severity of his censure was. 
heard to rest upon the queen, whom he did not hesitate 
to ridicule ; and of whom he declared that she was now 
become an old woman, and that her mind was grown 
-as crooked as her body. 
A. D. It may well be supposed that none of these, 
1601., indiscretions were concealed from the queen: 
his enemies, and her emissaries, took care to bring her 
information of all his resentments and aims, and to ag- 
gravate his slightest reflections into treason. Elizabeth 
was ever iremarkably jealous where her beauty was in 
question ; and, though she was now in her sixty-eighth 
year, yet she eagerly listened to all the flattery of her 
courtiers, when they called her a Venus, or an angeL 
She therefore began to consider him as unworthy of her 
^esteem, and permitted his enemies to drive him to those 
extremities to which he was naturally inclined to pro- 
ceed. He had, in fact, by this time collected a select 
council of malcontents, who flattered him in his wild 
projects; and, supposing their adherents much more 
:jiumia:ous than they really were, they took no pains to 
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conceal tbei^ intentions. Among other criminal projects,, 
the result of blind rage and despair, they resolved at 
last that sir Christopher Blount, one of his creatures, 
should, with a choice detachment, possess himself of 
the palace*gates ; that sir John Davies should seize the- 
hall, sir Charles Davers the guard-chamber, while Es- 
sex himself would rush from the Mews, attended by a. 
body of his partisans, into the queen's presence, entreat 
her to remove his and her enemies, to assemble a new 
parliament, and to correct the defects of the present 
administration. 

It was the fortune of thisr queen's reign, that all pro« 
jects against it were frustrated by a timely notice of 
their nature and intent. / The queen and council, alarm- 
ed at the great resort of people to Essex-house, and 
having some intimations of the eaxYs design, sent secre- 
tary Herbert to require his appearance before the coun- 
cil, which was assembled at the lord keeper's. While 
Essex was deliberating upon the manner in which he 
should proceed, whether to attend the summons or to 
fly into open rebellion, he received a private note, by 
which he was warned to provide for his safety. He 
now, therefore consulted with his friends on the emer- 
gency of their situation ; they were destitute of arms 
and ammunition, while the guards at the palace were 
doubled, so that any attack upon it would be fruitless. 
While he and his confidants were in consultation, a 
person probably employed by his enemies, came in as 
a messenger from the dtiziens, with tenders of fnend- 
iship and assistance against all his adversaries. Wild as 
the project was of raising the city, in the present terrible 
conjuncture, it was resolved on ; but the execution of it 
was delayed till the day following. 

Early in the morning of the next day he was attended 
by his friends the earls of Rutiand and Southampton, 

H 2 
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the lordft Saadys^^ Pai^^er, and Moirteag)^;i;i&h tboee 
buadred peraoHs of distuetioP'^ The doors of £59e» 
liouie wene imme^tely locked^to psewiit all rtrangpen 
from entering; and the earl now discovered his scheme 
£m* saifiiiig* the oil; more fallf to all- the consfttratoissu 
In the mean time, sir Walter Raleigh sending a mesh 
sage to sir Feidinando Gorges, thi» ofl^cer had a conr 
ii»eDGe with, him in a boafe on the ThtMi^e^ and there 
discovered all their proceedings^ The queen, being 
in&rmed of the whde, sent in the utmost haste l)gj$&- 
ton, the lord keeper, sir William Knollys, the eomptk- 
rollex^ Popham, the IcNfd chief justice^ and the eaxl of 
Worcester, to E8sex4iottse, to* demand the cause of 
these unusual proceedings. 'It wa& js<M»e time be&re 
they received admittaiifle. tb:ough the wicket into tiie 
house ; and it was no^ without seme degnee of fury that 
they ordered Essex and hi& adhemnts to laj^ down Uieir 
«rm& While, they continued undaunted in the disr 
chaffge of their duty, and the: multitude around them 
clamouced loudly for thek? puni^meat, the earl of Es- 
sex, who now saw that aU. was to be hazarded, resolved 
to leave them prisoners in his house, and to sally forth 
to make an insusrection in the city. But he had made 
a very wDong estimate in expecting that populaidty 
alone could md him in time of danger ; he issued out 
with about two hundred followers, armed only witii 
swords; and,, in his passage to the city, was joined by 
the earl of Bedford and lord CromwelL As he passed 
through the streets, he. cried aloud,. ^' For the queen! 
tor Urn queeti ! a plbt is^ laid for my life ! " hoping, to eno- 
gage the pc^ulace^ to rise : but they had received orders 
from the mayor to keep within their houses; so tiiat he 
• was not joined by a i^ngle peiscm* He. then^ ^ooeeded 
to the^ house of Smith,, the sheriff, on whose aid; he 
greatly depeqded;. but the crpwd gathered* mund him 



MtiieT'^ sai^fy.tiwir curioBilQr ithan :to ilend him a^gr 
'asBidtsnce. ^Esees: now 'penceured thai xfae ^was quite 
widoiie; and hearing that he^was prochdmed-alRutor 
-bjr the'earl of Cumberland and lord Budeigh, he tiegaa 
4o'think of nstreating to^fais own^housey^fheretossoililiis 
18e asdearly^as hecottld. But faeiwas prerantedmhis 
-aims' even there ; the streets! in his way w]ere.liarrioaded» 
und guarded by the dtiaens, under »the canunand efisir 
John Levfson. In fighting his way through i this d)p 
^^traotion/Heni^y Tracy, a joung gentlenian form^wm 
^ehad a singular afitetion, was hilled,. and sir Christo* 
pher Blount t wounded ;aiid}taken. The earl himself 
«tteitded'by afew of his ^^foUowens/therest'^hanriiig pri- 
vately retired, made towards^ the^TiTer::and,.taidng4a 
boat, arrived once more at i£ssex4iou8e, .where he be- 
'g»n to make preparatioos for his . defence. But his 
'^case was too desp^ate for any remedy from valour; 
twherefore, ^fter demanding in vain for hostages 4iad 
«^€onditions from 'his JDesiegers, he aurrendered tat cKsere- 
<tion, requesting only civil treatment, anda &ir aadiim- 
*pattial^ hearing. 

Essex and Southampton^ were* immediately carriedto 
the archbishop's palace at Lambeth^ whence<ithey weie 
•next day conveyed to the Tower, aa^ tried by their 
^peers' on the ninetecnthof February. little could . be 
*firged in their defence; their guilt was too flag^saat; 
""and, though it deserved ^ pity, it oeuldiiiat meet^an oc- 
<qu{ttal. Essex, « after conderaaation, .was viated iky 
that rdigiotts horror which seesned toiattaid him in ^dl 
ihis disgcaces. -He was terrified lOloMst to despmr hy 
<^4he ghostly remonBtvances of bis own; icAaplain ; he was 
>Kcottcited to his^eriemies, and^^madeia friliMifessian 
t^ his txmspiittcy. It '»is allied »upoa / iMs ^Nseasion 
^at'be had stM^^hopeaof paiidoB^y from tkeuirneaaja- 
^ikm- ^iiii ;the queea^ seeaned-Jto » diasoissr ;lia&ne iriio 
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signed the warrant for his execution. She had given 
him formerly a ring, which she denred him to send her 
in any emergency of this nature^ and that it should 
procure his safety and protection. This ring was ac* 
tually sent to her by the countess of Nottingham, who, 
being a concealed enemy to the unfortunate earl^ never 
delivered it ; while Elizabeth was secretly fired at his ob- 
stinacy in making no applications for mercy and forgive- 
ness. The fact is, she appeared herself as much an 
object of pity as the unfortunate nobleman she was in- 
duced to condemn. She signed the warrant for his exe- 
cution; she countermanded it; she again resolved on 
his death, and again felt a new return of tenderness. At 
last she gave her consent to his execution, and was never 
seen to enjoy one happy day more. 

After the beheading of Essex, which death he suffered 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age, some of his associates 
were brought in like manner to their trials. Cuffe, 
his secretary, a turbulent man, but possessed of great 
learning, Davers, Blount, and Meric, were condemned 
and executed ; the queen pardoned the rest, being per- 
suaded that thiey were culpable only from their friend- 
ahip to their bene&ctor. 

The remaining events of this reign are not consider- 
able enough to come into a picture already crowded with 
great ones. With the death of her favourite Essex, all 
Elizabeth's pleasures seemed to expire : she afterwards 
went through the business of the state merely from habit; 
but her satisfactions were no more. She had fallen into 
a profound melancholy, which all the advantages of her 
high fortune, all the glories of her prosperous reign, 
were unable to remove. She had now found out the 
• falsehood of the countess of Nottingham ; who, on her 
death-bed, sent for the queen, and informed her of the 
fatal circumstance of the ring, which she had neglected 
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to deliver. This information onlj served to awaken all 
that passion which the queen had vainly endeavoured 
to suppress. She shook the dying countess in her bed, 
crying out, that *' God might pardon her, but she never 
would/' She then broke from her, and resigned herself 
to the dictates of her fixed despair. She refused food 
and sustenance; she continued silent and Mar. 24, 
gloomy ; sighs and groans were the only vent 1603. 
she gave to her despondence ; and she lay for ten days 
and nights upon the carpet, leaning on cushions which 
her maids brought her. Perhaps the faculties of her 
mind were impaired by long aad violent exercise ; per- 
haps she reflected with remorse on some past actions of 
her life, or perceived but too strongly the decays of na- 
ture and the approach of her dissolution. She saw her 
courtiers remitting their assiduity to her, in order to pay 
their court to James, the apparent successor. Such a 
concurrence of causes was more than sufficient to de- 
s^troy the remains of her constitution; and her end 
visibly, approached. Feeling a perpetual heat in her 
stomach, attended with an unquenchable thirst, she 
drank without ceasing, but refused the assistance of her 
physicians. Her distemper gaining ground, sir Robert 
Cecil, and the lord admiral, desired to know her senti- 
ments with regard to the succession. To this she re^ 
plied, thait as the crown of England had always been 
held by kings, it ought not to devolve upon any inferior 
character, but upon her immediate heir, the king of 
Scotland. Being then advised by the archbishop of 
Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon God, she replied^ 
that her thoughts did not in the least wander from him» 
Her voice soon after left her ; she fell into a lethargic 
slumber, which continued some hours, and she expired 
gently withojat a groan in the seventieth yesx of her agew 
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tn^iUxe fortyifffth of hett^igti. Hei^ dharacter diftbreA 
iHthlierdrcumstances; ittthe b^ntiJng sliewas mo- 
4lerate and humble ; towards the ^nd of her tc^, 
liau^htj and severe. "But ever prudent, active, and cBs^ 
ceming; ihe procured for her subjects that happiness 
which was not entirely *lt*by those about her. She waas 
indebted tohergdodfotttme; that her ministers were 
excellent ; but it was owirtg to her indiscretion that the 
fevourites, who were Tnore immediately chosen by her- 
self, were unworthy. 'Though she was possessed of ex- 
eelleiit ^ense, she never had the discernment to discover 
Chat she wanted beauty; and to flatter her charms at 
the age of sixty--five, was the surest road io her 'favour 
and esteem. * 

Bat whatever were her personal defects, as a queen 
^e is to be ever remembered by the English with gra- 
titude. It is true, indeed, that she carried her prero- 
gative in parliament to its highest pitch ; so that it was 
tacitly allowed in that assembly, that she was above 
alllaws, andcotildmake and unmake them at her plea- 
«ure ; yet still «he was so wise and good, as seldom to 
exert that power which she claimed, and to enforce %piv 
Wts df her ^prerogative, which were not for the ben^t 
ttP the people. It is true, in like TOanner, that the Eng- 
lish during her rergn were put in possession of no newor 
feplendid acquisitions ; -but commerce was daily growing 
Up amongst them, and the people 'began to £nd that "tiie 
^eatre oftheir truest conquests wasi;o be on the'bosom 
tf (he ocean. A nation whichhithertohad' been the tflb- 
Jeet of every invasion, and ra prey to every plunderer, 
now asserted its Strength hi turn, aud*became tenSWe 
to its invaders. *The successful voyages bf^the Spa^ 
liiards^and Portuguese iy^;an to exdte thrfr emulatimi'; 
tmd they^tted*oiit several laxpeditfona Ibr discweiingm 



vliorter passage to the East Indies. The famous sir 
Walter Raleigh, without any assistance from, govern* 
nent, colonised Virginia in North America, while inter- 
nal commerce was makine equal improvements ; and 
many Flemings, persecuted in their native country^ 
found, together with their art? and industry, an easy 
asylum in England. Thus the whole island seemed as 
iF iroosed from her longhabits of barbarity; arts, com* 
merce, and legislation, -began to acquire new <Btrengtht 
«nd such was the state of learning at the time, tfant 
wme fix this period ^is the Augustan age t£ EngiancL 
fifar Walter Raleigh and Mooker are considered m 
tfnuong the -fin^t improvers of oor language. Spenser 
tfnd Sfaakspeare are too well known as poets, to be 
praised here; but of all mankind; Francis Bacon, lord 
Verulam, who flourished in this reign, deserves, ^as 41 
|>hflosopber, the highest applause ; his style is coptoaa 
and correct, and his wit 4s only surpassed i^ his leorn-^ 
ing-and penetration. If we look through history, nnd 
eonsiifer the rise of kingdoms, we shall scarcely < find an 
onstanceof a people besoming, in so short aftime,<wisi^ 
•powerful, and happy. 'Liberty, it is 1i*ae, «till eonfl- 
<imed to fluctuate ; Elizabeth knew her own power, and 
vtr^tched it *to the very verge of despotism: -but now 
that eommerce was introduced, liberty soon fiAowed; 
'^'there'never'was a nation perfectly commercial, tfatft 
«tibmittea long to ^laveiy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

James I. 

A.D. 160S— 1625. 

James, the Sixth of Scotland and the First of England, 
the son of Mary, came to the throne with the approba- 
tion of all orders o£ the state, as in his person was united 
every claim that either descent, bequest, or parlia-* 
mentarj sanction could confer. He had every reason, 
therefore, to hope for a happy reign ; and he was taught, 
from his infancy, that his prerogative was uncontrollable, 
and his right transmitted from heaven. These senti- 
ments he took no care to conceal ; and even pubUshed 
them in many parts of those works which he had 
written before he left Scotland. 

But he was greatly mistaken in the spirit of thinking 
cf the times ; for new systems of government, and new 
ideas of liberty, had for some time been stealing in with 
the Reformation, and only wanted the reign of a weak 
or merciful monarch to appear 'without control. la 
cofiseqiience of the progress of knowledge, and a fisimi-* 
liar acquaintance with the governments of antiquity, the 
old Gothic forms began to.be despised; and an emu- 
lation took place to imitate the freedom of Greece and 
Rome. The severe though popular government of 
Elizabeth had confined this rising spirit within very 
narrow bounds ; but when a new sovereign and a new 
family appeared, less dreaded and less loved by the 
people, symptoms immediately began to be seen of a 
more free and independent genius in the nation. 

James had scarcely entered England when he gave 
disgust to many. The desire in all to see their new 
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sovereign was ardent and natural; but the king, who 
loved retirement, forbade the concourse that attended 
on his journey from Scotland^ pretending that this great 
xesort of people would produce a scarcity of provisions. 
To this offence to the people he added^ soon afteri what 
^ve disgust to the higher orders of the state^ by proeti* 
tuting titles of honour, so that they became so common 
as to be no longer marks of distinction. A pasquinade 
was fixed up at St. Paul's, declaring that there would 
be a lecture given on the art of assisting short memories^ 
to retain the names of the new nobility. 

But though his countrymen shared a part of these 
honours, yet justice must be done the king, by confess- 
ing that he left almost all the great offices in the hands 
in which he found them. Among these, Cecil, created 
carl of Salisbury, was continued prime minister and 
chief counsellor. This crafty statesman had been too 
cunning for the rest of his associates ; and while, during 
Elizabeth's reign, he was apparently leagued against 
the earl of Essex, whom James protected, yet he kept 
up a secret correspondence with that monarch, and 
secured his interests without forfeiting the confidence of 
his party. 

But it was not so fortunate with lord Grey, lord 
Cobham, and sur Walter Raleigh, who had been Cecil's 
associates. They felt immediately the effects of the 
king's displeasure, and were dismissed from their em* 
ployments. These thisee seemed to be marked out for 
peculiar indignation ; for, soon after, they were accused 
of entering into a conspiracy against the king; neither 
the proofs of which, nor its aims, have reached poste* 
rity : all that is certain is, that they were condemned to 
die, but had their sentence mitigated by the king. 
Cobham and Grey were pardoned, after they had laid 
their heads on the Idods. Raleigh was reprieved^ but 
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i'eittanied'in confinCTfient^many years aftertrards^anH^ 
fast suflfered^for tliis bfifisnce/ which was never proved. 

^'Hiis mercy, shown to those supposed ddinquents, 
"Wns very pleasing to the peojile; and the king, wilfing 
».;T). toTcmove all jealousy of hrs being a istranger, 
^iWO^. (began-his attempts in pariiament byan endea- 
%mtr 'to unite both kingdoms into one. However, the 
toinds of the peojile wete not yet ripe for this coalition; 
they were apprehensive that tfieposts and employments, 
«*rhidh'were in the gift of the court, would be conferred 
on the Scots, whom they were as y^t'tanght to regard 
as'foreigners. By the repulse in this instance, as well 
las by sonae exceptioni the house of commons tobfc to 
tte form of his summons to parliament, James found 
that the people he oame to govern were very different 
*om those he had left behind, and perceived that he 
must give reasons for every measure he intended to 
ctfforce. 

He now, therefore, attempted to correct his former 
uiistafce, and to peruse the English faws, as he^had for- 
merly done those of his own country ; and by these he 
Tesolved to govern. But even here he again found him- 
self disappointed. In a government so fluctuating as 
Hhnt T)f England, opinion was ever deviating from law ; 
imd what was enacted in one reign was contradicted hy 
custom in another. The laws had all along declared in 
l&vour of an almost unlimited prerogative, while the 
lopinions of the people were guided by instructors who 
*begani;o teach opposite principles, AH the 'kings and 
tiueens before him, except such as were controlled by 
intestine iKvisions, or awed by foreign * invasion, rathw 
*issudi their commands to ^Hiament than gave 'lircir 
reasons. James, unmtndfdl of this alteration in the 
opinions of the people, resdved'to govern' in theancieilt 
tnanner ; vrhae'the people, 6n*the roritrary, haring once 
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gotten an idea; of the inhmmtt prmleget;o£ 

never guve^ it up^. senaible that thefr:faail. reason and 

power aba oirtiii^ aide*. '> 

Numberiess^neoe the dispoterbetzireenitlieiking^ and 
his parliament during this reign ;. the one* atididng^ to 
keep OiB piaviiegfift'of the orown entire^the otfaeraiming 
at abridging tibe dangerous: part of the prerogative; tiie 
one labouring to preserve cuatom^ established &m time 
immemronal^. the other equally assiduous ini defiending 
the inherent piivileges^ofhumanitj; Thus we see laud- 
able motiwa actuating the disputants on both* sides^ of 
tiie question^ and the princiides of both founded either 
in law or in reasons When the parliameBt ivmdd not 
grant a subsidy, James- had examjdea enough among his 
predecessors, which taught, him to extort a ben0v<denoe« 
Edward the Fourth^ Henry tiie Eighth, and queen lEH^ 
ssabeth herself^ had often' done so ; and paeoedent un* 
donbtedly entitlisd him to the smiie pdvilege. On the 
other hand, the house of commons,; who found their 
growing power to protect the people, and not suffer the 
impositions of the crown, considered that this extorted 
benevolence might at length render the sovereign^ ei»» 
tirely independent of the padiament,^ and tfaerefhne 
eoraphdned of it, as an infrii^ment of thrir privileges. 
These attempts of the crown, and these: murmwkigs of 
the commons, continued through this whole reign, and 
first gave rise to that spirit of party which has ever since 
subsisted in England ; the one for preserving, the anewnt 
constitution, by maintaining the prerogative gI thekkllg, 
tbt other for toying an experiment to knpvove it, by ex«^ 
tending the liberties of the people*, 

During these contests^ James, who supposed no an- 
giimentfl sufficient to impair the prerogative, serened 
entirely secure that none would attempt to allege anj^ 
He continued^ to entertain^ Us parliament with aot 
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fqpeecheft and florid harangues^ in which he wged hb 
^vine right and absolute power as things ineoBtestaUe : 
to these the commons made as regular answers, not ab- 
sofaiteiy denjring his pretensions, but slowly and regu- 
larly abridging his power. 

However, though James persevered in asserting his 
prerogative, and threatened those who should presume 
to abridge it, yet his justice and clemency were very 
apparent in the toleration which he gave to the teachers 
of different religions throughout the kingdom. The 
minds of the people had long been irritated against one 
another, and each party persecuted the rest, as it hap- 
pened to prevail : it was expected, therefore, that Jame^ 
would strengthen the hands of that which was then up- 
permost, and that the catholics and sectaries should find 
no protection. But this monarch wisely observed, that 
men should be punished for actions, and not for opi- 
nions; a decision which gave general dissatisfaction; 
but the complaint of every sect was the best argument 
of his moderation towards all. 

Yet mild as this monarch was, there, was a project 
contrived in the very beginning of his reign for the re- 
establishment of popery, which, were it not a fact known 
to all the world, could scarcely be credited by posterity. 
This was the gunpowder plot ; than which a more horrid 
or terrible scheme never entered into the human heart 
to conceive ; and which shows at once that the most de- 
termined courage may be united with the most execra* 
hie intentions. 

The Roman catholics had expected great favour and 
indulgence on the accession of James, both as a de- 
scendant £rom Maiy, a rigid catholic, and also from his 
having shown some partiality to that religion in his 
youth. But they soon discovered their mistake, and 
were at once surprised and enraged to find James on aU 
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occasions express his resolution of strictly executing the 
laws enacted against thenar and of persevering in the 
conduct of his predecessor* This dedaratiou deter- 
mined them upon more desperate measures ; and they 
at length formed a resolution of destroying the king and 
both houses of parliament at a blow. The scheme was 
first broached by Robert Catesby, a gentleman of good 
parts and ancient family, who conceived that a train of 
gunpowder might be so placed under the parliament* 
house, as to blow up the king and all the members at 
once. He opened his intention to Thomas Percy, a 
descendant from the illustrious house of Northumber- 
land, who was charmed with the project, and readily 
came into it. Thomas Winter was next intrusted with 
the dreadful secret ; and he went over to Flanders in 
quest of Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spanish service, 
with whose zeal and courage the conspirators were tho- 
roughly acquainted* When they enlisted any new zea- 
lot into their plot, the more firmly to bind him to secrecy, 
they always, together with an oath, epiployed the sacra- 
ment, the most sacred rite of religion.. Every tender 
feeling, and all pity, were banished from their breasts ; 
and Garnet, a Jesuit, superior of the order in England, 
absolved their consciences from every scruple. 

How horrid soever the contrivance might ap- A.D. 
pear, every member seemed faithful and secret 1605. 
in the league ; and they hired a house in Percy's name, 
adjoining to that in which the parliament was to assem- 
ble. Their first intention was to bore a way under the 
parUament-house, from that which they occupied, and 
they set themselves laboriously to the task ; but when 
they had pierced the wall, which was three yards in 
thickness, they were surprised to find, on approaching 
the other side, that the house was vaulted underneath, 
and that coals were usually deposited tha«. . From 
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tbeic diMppouitinent or: thbi Meoimt ibtje vma^ aomt 
neUered,. hy infimnatiom that the ooab 'W^qo in a coum 
q£ sale,, and; that: the vault would h» than, let to the 
ittghest bidden They^ therefitre seized the oppQUbunttf 
€f hiring- die jdace^. andibought the reoaaiaing^ quantit|r 
of coals irith. which. it was then atoradi as if) &r tbeir 
owtL use; The next thing done was to convey thither 
lihiriy-fiiK barrels o£ gunpowder, whidt had beeut pur^. 
duueddn H(dland ; and the whole was covered with the 
coals and witid faggots brought fbr that puqyosa. Then 
ihe doors of the cellar were boldly flung^pen^ and eveqr 
body admitted^ asif it contained nothing dangecouA. . 

Confident 4xf success^ they now began, to plan the ne» 
maining part joi their project The king^ the queeiv 
and prinoe Hlenry^ the king^s ddest son> were all ex- 
pected to be present at the opening of the parliament. 
The king's second, son, by reason of his tender age, 
would be absent, and it was resolved that Percy should 
seize or assassinate him« The princess Elizabeth, a 
<child likewise^ was kept at brd Harrington's house, in 
Warwickshire ; and sir Everard Digby was to seize her» 
and immediately proclaim her queen. 

The day f(»r the sitting of parliament now approach^ 
ed. Never was treason more secret, or ruin more ap>- 
parently inevitable ; the hour was expected with impa* 
tienc^ and the conspirators gloried in their meditated 
guilt. The dreadful secret, though communicated to 
above twenty persons, had been religiously kept during 
the space of near a year and a half; but, when all the 
motives of pity, justice^ and safety, were too weak«. a 
lemorse of private fiiendship saved the kingdom. 

Percy, one of tiie conspirators^ had concaved a design 
0f savii^ the Uferof lend: Monteagle^ his intimate Mend 
and companioi^ whoalso was of the same: peisuaaoa 
ifithhimsdfi. About tea dajjifft baCbve the meeting of. 
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pai4iaHiei!it, Hits nd>le«iafi, upon his return to town, ve-^ 
ceired a letter from a person unkBOWn, and dettv^ered 
bf one who fled as soon as he had discharged his me9^ 
sage. The letter was to this effect : ^ My lord, irtay 
away from this parliament; for God and man have con* 
cmred to punish the wickedness of the times. And think 
not slightly of this adrertisement, but retire yoursdf 
into your country, where you may expect the event in 
safety. For though there be no appearance of any stir, 
yet I say they wifl receive a terrible hbw this parlia^ 
ment ; and yet they shall not see who hurts them. Thi* 
counsd is not to be contemned ; because it may do yoa 
good, and can do you no harm. For the danger is past 
as soon as you have burned the letter.** 

The contents of this mysterious letter surprised anA 
puazled the nobleman to whom it was addressed ; and 
Itiough inclined to think it a foolish attempt to fright 
and ridicule him, yet he judged it safe«t to carry it to. 
lord Salisbury, secretary of state. That minister was 
inclined to give little attention to it, yet thought proper 
to lay it before Hie king, who came to town a f^w days 
after. None of the council were able to make any thing 
of it, although i\ appeared serious and alarming. In 
this universal agitation between doubt and apprehen- 
sion, the king was the first who penetrated the meaning 
of this dark epistle. He concluded that some sudden 
danger was preparing by gunpowder ; audit was thought 
advisable to inspect all the vaults below the houses of 
parliament. This care belonged to the earl of SuflTolk, 
lord chamberlain, who purposely delayed the search till 
^e day before the meeting of parliament. He Nov. 5, 
remarked those great pBes of faggots which lay 1605* 
in the vault under the house of peers ; and he cast his 
efe upon Fawkes, who stood in a dark comer, and who 
passed himsdf for Percy's servant. That daring deter* 
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mined courage for which he had long been noted, even 
among the desperate, was fully painted in his counte- 
nance, and struck the lord chamberlain with strong sus* 
pidon. The great quantity of fuel also kept there for 
the use of a person seldom in town, did not pass unno-» 
ticed ; and he resolved to take his time to make a more 
€xact scrutiny. Abont midnight, therefore, sir Thomas 
Knevet, a justice of the peace, was sent with proper at- 
tendants ; and just at the entrance of the vault he seized 
a man preparing for the terrible enterprise, dressed in a 
cloak and boots, with a dark lantern in his hand. This 
' was no other than Guy Fawkes, who had just disposed 
€very part of the train for its taking fire the ne^tt morn- 
ing ; the matches and other combustibles being found 
in his pockets. The whole of the design was now dis- 
covered ; but the atrociousness of his ^ilt, and the 
despair of pardon, inspiring him with resolution, he told 
the officers of justice, with an undaunted air, that had 
Jie blown them and himself up together, he had been 
Jhappy. Before the council, he displayed the same in- 
trepid firmness, mixed even with scorn and disdain; 
refusing to discover his associates, and showing no 
concern but for the failure of his enterprise. But his 
bold spirit was at. length subduejd; being confined to 
ihe Tower for two or three days, and the rack just 
shown him, his courage, fatigued with so long an effort, 
at last failed him, and he made a full discovery of all 
his accomplices. 

Catesby, Percy, and the conspirators who were in 
Xtondon, hearing that Fawkes was arrested, fled with 
all speed into Warwickshire, where sir Everard Digby, 
relying on the success of the plot, was already in arms, 
Jn order to seize the princess Elizabeth. But the coun- 
try soon began to take the alarm ; and wherever they 
turned, ^hey found a superior force ready to oppose 
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them. In this exigency, beset on all sides, they re- 
solved, to about the number of eighty persons, to fly no 
farther, but make a stand at a house in Warwickshire^ 
to defend it to the last, and sell their lives as dearly as^ 
possible. But even this miserable consolation was de- 
nied them : a spark of fire happening to fall among 
some gunpowder that was laid to dry, it blew up, and 
so maimed the principal conspirators, that the survivors 
resolved to open the gate and sally out against the mul- 
titude that surrounded the house. Some were instantly 
cut to pieces; Catesby, Percy, and Winter, standing 
back to back, fought long and desperately, till in the 
end the two first fell covered with wounds, and Winter 
was taken alive. Those who survived the slaughter 
were tried and convicted; several fell by the a.d. 
hands of the executioner, and others experienced 1606. 
the king's mercy. The Jesuits, Garnet and Oldcom^ 
who were privy to the plot, suffered with the rest ; and, 
notwithstanding the atrociousness of their treason. Gar- 
net was considered by his party as a martyr, and mira- 
cles were said to have been wrought by his blood. 

Such.was the end of a conspiracy" that brought ruin 
on its contrivers, mid utterly supplanted that religion it 
was intended to establish. Yet it is remarkable, that, 
before this audacious attempt, the chief conspirators 
had borne a fair reputation : Catesby was loved by all 
his acquaintance ; and Digby was as highly respected, 
both for his honour and integrity, as any man in the 
nation. However, such are the lengths to which super- 
stition and early prejudice can drive minds originally 
well formed, but impressed by a wrong direction. 

The king's moderation, after the extinction of this 
conspiracy, was as great as his penetration in the pre^ 
vention of it. The hatred excited in the nation against 
the catholics knew no bounds ; and nothing but a total 

n2 ^ 
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extinction of those ^ho adhered to tha* persuasioii 
seemed capable of satirff ing the greater part of the 
people. James bravely rejected all violent measures, 
and nobly declared liiat the late conspiracy, however 
atrocious, should never alter his plans of government ; 
but as, on the one hand, he was determined to punish 
guilt, so, on the other, he would still support a;nd pro- 
tect innocence. 

This moderation was at that time no way pleasing 
to the people ; and the malignant part of his subjects 
were willing to ascribe this lenity to the papists, . to his 
being himself tinctured with their superstitions. How- 
ever this be, he still found his parliaments refractory to 
all the measures he took to support his authority at 
home, or his desire of peace with foreign states. His 
speeches, indeed, betrayed no want of resolution to de- 
fend his rights ; but his Eberaiity to his favourites, and 
the insufficiency of his finances to maintain the royal 
dignity, stiH rendered him dependent upon his parlia- 
ment for money, and they took care to keep him in in* 
digehce. Thus he was often forced into concessions, 
which, when once granted, could never be recafled; 
and while he supposed himself maintaining the royal 
prerogative, it was diminishing on every side. 

It was, perhaps, the opposition which James met 
with from Ms people; that made him place his affections 
upon different persons about the court, whom he re- 
warded with a liberality that bordered on profusion. 
A. D. The death of prince Henry, a youth of great 
1612. hopes, gave him no very great yneasiness, as his 
affections were rather taken up by newer connections. 
In the first rank of these stood Robert Carre, a youth 
of a good femily in Scotland, who, after having passed 
some time in his travels, arrived in London, at about 
twenty years of age. AH his natural accomplishments 
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consisted hsi a pleaamg visage ; att his stesf/amd abflities, 
in an easy a«id graceful demeanour. This jrouth came 
to England with letters of recommendation^ to see his 
countryman lord Hay ; and that nobleman took an op- 
portunity of assigning him the office of j^esenting the 
king his buckler at a match of tilting. When Carre 
was advancing to execute his office, he was thrown by 
his horse, and his leg was broken in the king's presence. 
James approached him with pity and concern, and or- 
dered him to be lodged in the palace till bis cure was 
completed. He himself, after tilting, paid him a vkit 
in his chaiaber^ and returned frequently during his con- 
finement. The Ignorance and sim{dicity of the youth 
confirmed the king's affections, as he disregarded learn- 
ing in his favourites, of which he found very little use 
in his own practice. Carre was therefore soon consi* 
dered as the most rising man at court : he was knighted, 
created viscount Rochester^ honoured with the order of 
the Garter, made a privy-counsellor ; and, to raise him 
to the highest ^tch of honour, he was at last created 
earl of Somerset. 

This was an advancement which seme regarded with 
envy ; but the wiser part of mankind looked upon it 
with contempt and ridicule, sensible that ungrounded 
attachments are seldom of long continuance. Nor was 
it long before the favourite gave proofe of his being un- 
worthy of the place he held in the king's affections. 
Among the friends whom he consulted at court was sir 
Thomra Oveirbury, a man of great abilities and learn- 
ing : lunesg tba mistresses whom- he addressed, was the 
yckmg countess of Essex, whose husband had been sent 
by the Idng^a wmmsnd to travel^ until the young couple 
should anrixre at the age of puberty. But the assiduities 
of a mrnxoi iUfih personal aceomplisbiaeiits as the fa^ 
Tourite pooscgaed were too powerful to be reabted; a 
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> criminal correspondeiioe was commenced between the 
countess and the earl; and Essex, upon his return from 
his travels, found his wife beautiful and lovelj indeed, 
but he|r affections entirely placed upon another. But 
this was not all : not contented with denying him all the 
rights of a husband, she resolved to procure a divorce, 
and then to many the favourite to whom she had 
grranted her heart. It was upon this occasion that Over- 
bury was consulted by his friend, and that this honest 
counsellor declared himself utterly averse to the match. 
He described the countess as an infamous and aban- 
doned woman, and went so far as to threaten the earl 
that he would separate himself from him for ever, if he 
could so far forget his honour and his interest as to 
prosecute the intended marriage. The consequence 
of this advice was fatal to the giver. ' The countess, 
being made acquainted with his expostulations, urged 
A. D. her lover to ruin him. In consequence of this 
1613. command, the king was persuaded by the fa- 
vourite to order Overbury on an embassy into Russia; 
sir Thomas was persuaded by the same adviser to re- 
fuse going ; the deUnquent was shut up in the Tower, 
and there he was poisoned, by the direction of the 
countess, in a tart. 

In the mean time, the divorce, which had been with 
some difficulty procured, took place, and the marriage 
cf the favourite was solemnised with all imaginable 
-splendour. But the suspicion of Overbury's being 
poisoned every day grew stronger, and reached the 
favourite, amidst all the glare and splendour of seeming 
happiness and success. The graces of his youth gra- 
dually disappeared ; the gaiety of his manners was con- 
verted into sullen silence; knd the king, whose affec- 
tions had been engaged by these superficial accomplish- 
ments, began to cool to a man who no longer contri- 
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buted to bis amusement. But the adoption of another 
favourite, and the discovery of Somerset's guilty sooot 
removed all remains of affection which the king might 
still harbour for him. 

An apothecar/s apprentice, who had been employed 
in making up the poison, having retired to Flushing, 
divulged the secret there ; and the affair being thus laid 
before the king, he commanded sir Edward Coke, lord 
chief justice, to sift the affair to the bottom, with rigor* 
ous impartiality. This injunction was executed a. d. 
with great industry and severity; and the whole 1615. 
complication of guilt was carefully unravelled. The 
lieutenant of the Tower, and some of the inferior cri* 
minals were condemned and executed; Somerset and 
his countess were soon after found guilty, but reprieved 
and pardoned after some years of strict confinement- 
The king's duplicity and injustice on this occasion are 
urged as very great stains upon his character. Somer- 
set was in his presence at the time the officer of justice 
came to apprehend him ; and boldly reprehended that 
minister's presumption for daring to arrest a peer of 
the realm before the king. But James, being informed 
of the cause, said with a smile, " Nay, nay, you must 
go ; for, if Coke should send for myself, I must com* 
ply." He then embraced him at parting, begged he 
would return immediately, and assured him he could 
not live without his company ; yet he had no sooner 
turned his back, than he exclaimed, ** Go, and the 
devil go with thee ! I shall never see thy face again.'* 
He was also heard to wish, some time after, that God^s 
curse might fall upon him and his family, if he should 
pardon those whom the law should condemn. How* 
ever, he afterwards restored them both to liberty, and 
granted them a pension, with which they retired, and 
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lani^aifihed out the remainder of their Uv^ea m guilt, !»• 
tsmy, and mutual recriminatioD. 

But the king had not been so improvid^it as to part 
with one favourite before he had provided himself with 
another. This was George Yilliei^, a joung^ brother 
of a good &mil7, who had returned from his travels at 
the age of twenty-two^ and whom the enemies of So* 
:aierset had taken occasion to throw in the king's way, 
certain that his beauty and fashionaUe manners would 
do the rest. Accordingly be had been placed in a co^ 
medy full in the king's view, and immediately caught 
the mcmarch's affections. The history of the time, 
which appears not without some degree of midigmty 
4^^nst this monarch, does not however insinuate any 
thing flagitious in these connections, but imputes his at- 
tachm^it rather to a weakness' of understanding than 
to any perversion of appetite. Villiers was immediately 
taken into the king's service, and the office of eup- 
1)earer was bestowed upcm him. It was in v^n that 
Somerset had used all his interest to duress him ; his 
stem jealousy only sa'ved the more to interest the kii^ 
In the young man's behalf. 

After Somerset's fall, the favour of James was wlwlty 
turned upon young Villiers ; in the course of a few 
jeafs he created him viscount V^yiiers^ earl^ marquis^ 
«iid duke of Buckingham, kmgbt of tihe Garter, m^etar 
«f the horse, chief justice in eyre, wsutdsek ctf the cinque 
ports, master '»of the king's4!^Bch office^ steward of 
Westminster, constable of Windsor, and lord higii^ 
irdmird of England. His motter obteined ^e title of 
€0i»ntess of Bacdckigham ; bis tnrother was cfeidied via- 
count Purbeck; and a numerous team of needy reiar- 
tions were all pushed up into credit and antbority. It 
im^,indeedi be reckoned among d» most capricioiia 



circiimstaBGes of this monarch^ r^ign* that he, wha 
was bred a scholar, should choose for hk &v4Mmtes 
the most illiterate persons about his court; that he^ 
whose personal courage was greatly suspected, should 
lavish his honours upon those whose only accomplish- 
ments were a skill in the warlike exercises of the timesk 

When unworthy favourites were thus advanced, it is 
not to be wondered at if the public concerns of the 
kingdom were neglected, and men of real merit left ta 
contempt and misery. Yet such was the case at prep- 
sent, with regard to the cautionary towns in Holland,, 
and the brave sir Walter Raleigh at home. 

In the preceding reign, Elizabeth, when she gave 
assistance to the Dutch, at that time shaking off the 
Spanish yoke, was not so disinterested^ upon her lead- 
ing them large sums of money, as not to require a 
proper depofidt for being repaid. The Dutch, there-^ 
fore, put into her hands the three important fortresses 
1^ Flushing, BidUe, and Ramekens, which were to be re*- 
stored upon payment of the money due, which aiaounted 
in the whole, to eight hundred thousand pounds. But 
James, in his jnesent exigency, having to supply a needy 
favourite and a craving court, ^reed to evacuate these 
fortresses, upon the payment of a third part of the 
money which was strictly due. The cautionary a. d. 
towns were evacuated, which had held the states 16l6. 
in total subjeetion, and which an ambitious or enter- 
prising fffince would have regarded as his most valu^le 
possessions* 

The umvevsai murmur which this impolitic measuore 
produced was soon alter heightened by an act of seventy 
which still eontinuea as the blackest stain upon, this 
tnonaroh's memaey. The brave and learned Raleigh 
had been coi^bied m the Tower almost frmn Iftie faegio**- 
jomg of Jmmis acoessioa, for a consphsacir which had 
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never been proved against him ; and in that abode of 
wretchedness he wrote several valuable performances, 
which are still in the highest esteem. His long suffer* 
ings^ and his ingenious writings; had now turned the tide 
of popular opinion in his favour; and they who once de- 
tested the enemy of Essex^ could not help pitpng the 
long captivity of this philosophical soldier. He himself 
still struggled for freedom ; and perhaps it was with this 
desire that he spread the report of his having discover- 
ed a gold-mine in Guiana, which was sufficient not only 
to enrich the adventurers that should seize it, but to af- 
ford immense treasures to the nation. The king, either 
believing his assertions, or willing to subject him to far- 
ther disgrace, granted him a commission to try his for- 
tune in quest of these golden schemes ; but still reserved 
his former sentence as a check upon his future behaviour. 
Raleigh was not long in making preparations for this 
adventure, which, from the sanguine manner in which 
he carried it on, many believed he thought to be as 
promising as he described it. He bent his coui^se to 
Guiana; and remaining himself at the mouth of the 
river Oroonoko with five of the largest ships, he sent the 
rest up the stream, under the command of his son and 
of captain Keymis, a person entirely devoted to his in- 
terests. But instead of a country abounding in gold, as 
the adventurers"" were taught to expect, they found the 
Spaniards warned of their approach, and prepared in 
arms to receive them. Young Raleigh, to encourage 
his men, called out that, '^ This was the true mine," 
meaning the town of St Thomas, which he was ap- 
proaching ; ** and that none but fools looked for any 
other :" but just as he was speaking, he received a shot, 
of which he immediately expired. This was followed by 
another disappointment : for, when the English took pos- 
session of the town, they found nothing in it of any vidue. 
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It was Keymis who pretended ihat he had seen the 
mine, and gave the first account of it to Raleigh : but 
he now began to retract ; and though he was within 
two hours* march of the place, he refused, on the most 
absurd pretences, to take any effectual step towards 
finding it. He returned, therefore, to Raleigh with the 
melancholy news of his son's death ; and then going into 
his cabin, put an end to his own life in despair. 

Raleigh, in this forlorn situation, found now that all 
his hopes were over ; and saw his misfortunes aggra- 
vated by the reproaches of those whom he had under- 
taken to command. Nothing could be more deplora- 
ble than his situation, particularly when he was told that 
he must be carried back to England to answer for his 
conduct to the king. It is pretended that he employed 
many artifices, first to engage his men to attack the 
Spanish settlements at a time of peace ; and, on failure 
of that scheme, to make his escape into France. But 
all these proving unsuccessful, he was delivered into the 
king's hands, and strictly examined, as well as his fel- 
low-adventurers, before the privy council. Count Gon- 
domar, the Spanish ambassador, made heavy complaints 
against the expedition ; and the king declared that Ra- 
leigh had express orders to avoid all disputes and hosti- 
lities against the Spaniards : wherefore, to give the court 
of Spain a particular instance of his attachment, he 
signed a warrant for his execution, not for the a. d. 
present ofi*ence, but for his former conspiracy ; 1618. 
thus showing himself guilty of complicated injustice ; 
unjust in originally having condemned him without 
proof; unjust in having trusted a man with a. commission, 
without a pardon expressive of that confidence ; unjust 
in punishing with death a transgression that did not de- 
serve it; but most unjust of all, when he refused a new 
trial, and condemned him upon an obsolete sentence. 
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This great maa died with the seme fortitude that he had 
jktitified throti^ life : he obeerved, as he felt the edge 
«Ctite aafte, that it was a sharp but a sare remedy for all 
evfls; his harangue to the people was calm and elo- 
qa&st ; and be laid his head on the Uodc with the ut- 
most indifference.' His death ensured him that popu^ 
lasitj which his former intrepidity and his suiBferings, so 
much greater than his crimes, had tended to procure 
him ; and no measure in this reign was attended with so 
much public dissatisfaction. The death of this great 
man was soon followed by the disgrace of a still greater, 
Bamely, the chancellor Bacon, who was accused of re- 
ceiving bribes in Ins office ; and, pleading guilty, was de- 
graded and fined forty thousand pounds; but his fine 
was aflerwards remitted by the king« 

The reasons for James's partiality to the court of 
Spain in the case of Raleigh soon iappeared. This mo-- 
narch had entertained an opinion, which was peculiar to 
himself, that in manying his son Charles, the prince of 
Wdes, any alliance below that of royalty would be un- 
worthy of him ; he therefore was obliged to seek, either 
in the court of France or Spain, a suitable match ; and 
he was taught to think of the latter. €k)ndomar, per* 
eeiving this weak monarch's partiality to a crowned 
head, made an offer of the second daughter of Spain to 
prince Charles : and, that he mightrender the temptation 
irresistible, he gave hopes of an immense fortune which 
shaidd attend the princess. However, this was a ne- 
gatiatian whieh was not likely socm to be concluded ; 
aod, from the time the idea was first stilted, James saw 
five years elapse without bringing thetMaty to any kind 
«f Gcmelusion. 

A deky af this kind was very diapleasuig to the king, 
who had all alonjg an eye on the gnsaifovtune of the 
i ; wxt w»9 it less disagreeable to prince Gharies, 
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who^ bred up wiCh ideas of romantic passioo, vrss in lore 
witiiout ever seeing the dbjeet of his aflfeetions. In thu 
general tedium of ddajr^ a project entenkl the head of 
YMers (who had for some yeai^ iPuled the king with 
absolute authority), that wks fitter to be coneeiwd bf 
the knight of romance, than by a minister and a states* 
man. It was nothing less than ^lat the pdnoe shoafai 
travel in disguise into Spain, and vidt the ol^ect of Im 
affections in person. Buddngbann, who wished t(» in^ 
gratiate himself with the prince, offiered to be his oqm^ 
panion ; and the king, whose basiness it was to check so 
wild a scheme, gave his consent to tbk hope&l propo« 
sal. Their adventures on this strange project could &1 
novels, and have actually been made the subject a. D. 
of many. CSiarles was the knight-errant and 1628. 
Buckingham was his esquire. They travelled throogh 
France in disguise, assuming the names of Jack aoad 
Tom Smith. They went to a bail at Paris, wfaere the 
jaince first saw the princess Henrietta, whom he after- 
wards married^ and who was then in th^ bloom of youth 
and beauty. They were received at the coiirt of Spain 
with all possiUe demonstrations of vespect ; but Buck* 
ingham filled the whole city with mbigues, adventnies^ 
serenades, challei^es, and jealousy. To ccmiplete tiie 
catalogue of his follies, he fell in love with tlie countess 
of Olivarez, the prime mimster's wife^ and instdted th»t 
minister in person. These levities were not to be en« 
dured at such a court as that of Spain, where jealoufrf 
is so prevalent, and decorum so much observed; the 
match was Hierelbre brc^en off. Historians do not 
msign the reason ; but if we may crecKt tlie novettsta 
of that time, the prince had abeady fixed his aflfectioiis 
upon the French princess. 

In fact, a match ficyr thiis prince wasMon lifter negOH 
dated with Henrietta, who was the danglrtarof tbegreslt 
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Henry the Fourth ; and this met with better success than 
the former. However, the king had not the same allure- 
ments in prosecuting this match as the former, as the 
portion promised him was much smaller ; but, willing 
that his son should not be altogether disappointed of a 
bride, as the king of France demanded only the same 
terms which had been offered to the court of Spain, 
James consented to comply. In an article of his treaty 
of marriage, it was stipulated that the education of the 
children, till the age of thirteen, should belong to the 
mother; and this probably gave that turn towards po- 
pery, which has since been the ruin of that unfortunate 
family. 

Indeed a variety of causes seemed to conspire with 
their own imprudence to bring down upon them those 
evils which they afterwards experienced. The house of 
commons was by this time become quite unmanageable ; 
the prodigality of James to his favourites had made his 
necessities so many, that he was contented to sell the 
different branches of his prerogative to the v commons, 
one after the other, to procure supplies. In proportion 
as they perceived his wants, they found out new griev- 
ances ; and every grant of money was sure to come with 
a petition for redress. The struggles between fiim and 
his parliament had been growing more and more violent 
every session ; and the last advanced their pretensions 
to such a degree, that he began to take the alarm ; but 
those evils, to which the weakness of this monarch had 
rontributed to give birth, fell upon his successor. 

These domestic troubles were attended by others still 
more important in Germany, and which produced in the 
end the most dangerous effects. The king's eldest 
daughter had been married to Frederic the elector pa- 
latine of Germany; and this prince, having accepted 
the Bohemian crown from the rebellious subjects of the 
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emperar Ferdinand the Second, was defeated in a de» 
cisive battle, and obliged to take refuge in Holland. His 
affinity to the English crown, his misfortunes, but parti-* 
cularly th^ protestant religion for which he had con-* 
tended, were strong motives for the people of England 
to wish well to his cause ; and frequent addresses were 
sent from the commons to spur up James to take a part 
in the German contest, and to replace the exiled prince 
upon the throne of his ancestors. James at first attempted 
to ward off the misfortunes of his son-in-law by nego* 
tiations ; but these proving utterly ineffectual, it was re^* - 
solved at last to rescue tlie Palatinate from the emperor 
by force of arms. Accordingly war was declared a. d. 
against Spain and the emperor; six thousand 1624* 
men were sent over into Holland, to assist prince Mau* 
rice in his schemes against those powers; the people 
were every wiiere elated at the courage of their king, 
and were satisfied with any war which was to extermi- 
nate the papists. This army was followed by anothier 
consisting of twelve thousand men, commanded by 
count Mansfeldt ; and the court of France promised its 
assistance. But the English were disappointed in all 
their views. The troops, sailing to Calais, found no 
orders for their admission. After waiting in vain for 
some time, they were obliged to sail towards Zealand^ 
where no proper measures were yet taken for their dis- 
embarkation. Meanwhile a pestilential distemper crept 
in among the forces, so long cooped up in narrow ves- 
sels ; half the army died while on board, and the other 
half, weakened by sickness, appealed too small a body 
to march into the Palatinate; and thus ended this ill- 
concerted and fruitless expedition. 

Whether this misfortune had any effect upon the con-*, 
stitution of the king, is uncertain ; but he was soon after 
seized with a tertian ague. When his courtiers assured 
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fakn from theproireit) thai it was health far a king, here* 
pliedy that Che prorerb was meant for a yom^ kmg. At» 
t» some fits, he found himself extremely weakened, and 
scat for the prince, whom he exhorted to persevere in 
Ijiie protestant religion ; then preparing with decency 
Mar. 27» and coun^ to meet his end, he expired, after 
16S5. a reign over England of twenty-two years, and 
in the fifty-ninth year of his nge. With regard to fo^ 
reign negotiations, James neither understood nor cvhi- 
TKled them ; and perhaps in a kingdom so situated as 
England, domestic pofitics are alone sufficient. His 
reign was mariced with none of the splendonrs of tri* 
umph, nor with any new conquests or acquisitions ; bat 
the arts were nevertheless silently going on to improve- 
ment. Reason was extending her influence, and dis- 
covering to ntankind a thousand errors in religion, in 
flttorals, and in government, that had long been rever- 
enced by Wind submission. The Reformation had pr(h 
4xtced a spirit of liberty, as well as g£ investigation^ 
among all ranks of mankind^ and taught them that no 
precedents could sanctify fraud, tyranny, or injustice* 
James taught them by his own example to argue upon 
the nature of the king^s prerogative and the extent of 
the subject's liberty. He first began by setting up the 
prescriptive authority of kings against the natural pri- 
Tikges of the people ; but when the subject was sub- 
mitted to a controversy, it was soon seen that the mo-^ 
uarch's was the weaker side. 
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Charles I. 

A.D. 1635— 1641. 

!Pew princes have ascended a tbrone with moFe apparent 
advantages than Charles ; and none ever etucountered 
mare real difficulties. The advantages were such as 
might flatter even the most cautious prince into security ; 
the difficulties were such as no abilities couM surmount. 
He found himself, upo^ coming to the crown, possessed 
of a peaceful and flourishing king(Som, his right undis- 
puted, his power strengthened by an alliance with one of 
the most potent nations in Europe, his absolute authority 
tacitly acknowledged by one part of his subjects, aoid 
enforced from the pt^lpit hf the rest. To add to dl 
this, he was loved by hispedjrfe, whose hearts he bad 
grained by his virtues, his^ humiBty, and his candoftr. 

But on the opposite side of the picture we ai?e pps-^ 
sented with a vefy different scene. Men had begun to 
think of the different rights of manh^ind, and found that 
aff had an equal claim to the inestimaible bkssnqgs of 
freedom. The spirit of liberty was roused ; and it was, 
ifesolved to oppose the an€i«ent claiids of monarchs, wlio 
usurped their power' iifi times of ignorance or dangser, 
and who pleaded in succeeding times their former en- 
croachments as prescriptive privileges. Charles had 
been taught from his infaflcy to cemsifder the royal pare- 
FOgative as a sacred pledge^ which k wdfs not in his 
power* to alienate, nni<ib less his duty to abridge. His 
father, who had conftrib^ted so much to sink the cfeims 
of the crown, hady n«vieiN;faeldi^/ boldly' defended them 
in his writings, and taught his son to defend byitherswoi^d 
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what he had only inculcated by the press. Charles, 
though a prince of tolerable understanding, had not com* 
prehension enough to see that the genius and disposition 
oa his people had received a total change: he resolved 
therefore to govern, by old maxims and precedents, a 
people who had lately found out that these maxims were 
established in times of ignorance and slavery. 

In the foregoing reigns, I have given very little of the 
parliamentary history of the times, which would have 
led me out of the way ; but, in the present, it will be 
proper to point out the transactions of every parliament, 
as they make the principal figure in this remarkable aera, 
in which we see genius and courage united in opposing 
injustice, seconded by custom, and backed by power. 

Charles undertook the reins of government with a 
fixed persuasion that his popularity was sufficient to 
carry every measure. He was burthened with a treaty 
for defending the Palatinate, concluded in the late reign ; 
and the war declared for that purpose was to be carried 
on with vigour in this. But war was more easily de- 
clared than supplies were granted. After some reluc- 
tance, the commons voted him two subsidies ; a sum far 
from being sufficient to support him in his intended 
equipment, to assist his brother-in-law ; and to this was 
added a petition for punishing papists, and redressing 
the grievances of the nation. Buckingham, who had 
been the late king*s favourite, and who was stUl more 
caressed by the present monarch, did not escape their 
censures; so that, instead of granting the sums requisite, 
they employed the time in disputations and complaints, 
till the season for prosecuting the intended campaign 
was elapsed. Charles, therefore, wearied with their de- 
lays, and ofiended at the refusal of his demands, thought 
proper to dissolve a parliament which he could not bring 
to reason. 
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To supplj the want of parliamentary aids, Charles 
had recourse to some of the ancient methods of extor-* 
tion, practised by sovereigns when in necessitous cir- 
cumstances. That kind of tax called a benevolence 
was ordered to be exacted, and privy-seals were issued 
accordingly. In order to cover the rigour of this step, 
it was commanded that none should be asked for money 
but such as were able to spare it ; and he directed let- 
ters to different persons, mentioning the sums he de- 
sired. With this the people were obliged, though 
reluctantly, to comply; it was in fact authorised by 
many precedents ; but no precedents whatsoever could 
give a sanction to injustice. 

With this money, a fleet was equipped against Spain, 
carrying ten thousand men; the command of which 
army was intrusted to lord Wimbledon, who sailed di- 
rectly to Cadiz, and found the bay full of ships of great 
value. But he failed in making himself master of the 
harbour, while his undisciplined army landing, instead 
of attacking the town, could not be restrained from 
indulging themselves in the wine, which they found 
in great abundance on shore. Farther stay therefore 
appeared fruitless; they were re-embarked; and the 
plague attacking the fleet soon afterwards, they were 
obliged to abandon all hopes of success, and return . to 
England. Loud complaints were made against the 
court, for intrusting so important a command to a per*- 
son who was judged so unqualified for the undertaking. 

This ineffectual expedition was a great blow to the 
court : and, to retrieve the glory of the nation, another 
attempt was to be made^ but with a more certain pro- 
spect of success. New supplies thei*efore being requi- 
site, the king wa& resolved to obtain them in a more re- 
gular and constitutional manner than before. Another 

2 
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A. B. parliament was accordingly catted ; and though 
1696. some steps were taken to exclude the more pcv 
pular leaders of the last house of commons, bj nominat- 
ing them as sheriffs of counties^ yet the present parlia- 
ment seemed more refractory than the former. When 
the king laid before the house his necessities, and asked 
for a supply, they voted him only three subsidies, whidi 
amounted to about a hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds ; a sum no way adequate to the importance of 
the war, or the necessities of the state. But even this 
was not to be granted until the grievances of the state 
were redressed. Their chief indignation was leveled 
against Buckingham, a minister who had no real merit, 
and the great infelicity of being the king^s favourite. 
Whenever the subjects resolve to attack the royal pre^ 
rogative, they begin with the favourites of the crown ; 
and wise monarchs seldom have any. Charles was not 
possessed of the art of making a distinction between 
friends and ministers ; and whoever was his friead was 
always trusted with the administration of his affairs. 
He loved the duke, and undertook to protect him ; al- 
though to defend a person so obnoxious to the people, 
was to share his reproach. The commons undertoc^ 
to impeach him in the lower house, while the earl of 
Bristol, who had returned from his embassy in Spain, 
accused him among his peers. The purport of the 
charge against him amounted to little mwe than that he 
had engrossed too much power for himself and Iris rela- 
tions; that he had neglected to guard the seas with the 
fleet ; and that he had applied a plaster to the }ate king's 
side, which was supposed to be poisonous, and to hasten 
his end. These frivolous aecusations must have suvk 
of themselves, had they not been intemperately opposed 
by the royai anthority. The king gave orders to the 
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lord-keeper to command the commons expressly in his 
name not to meddle with his minister and servant Buck* 
ingham. The more to enrage them, he had him elected 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge, and wrote 
that body a letter of thanks for their compliance. He 
assured the commons, that if they would not comply^ 
vnth his demands, he would try new counsels. But what 
justly enraged them beyond all sufferance, was, when 
two of their members, sir Dudley Digges and sir Joha 
Elliot, complained of tiiis partiality in favour of a man 
odious to the nation, the king ordered both to be com- 
mitted,to prison for seditious behaviour. This was an 
open act of violence, and should have been supported^ 
or never attempted. 

It was now that the commons justly exclaimed that 
their privileges were infringed, and all freedom of debate 
destroyed. They protested in the most solemn man* 
ner, that neither of their members had said any thing 
disrespectful of the king ; and they made preparations 
for publishing their vindication. The king, whose cha- 
racter it was to show a readiness to undertake harsh 
measures^ but not to support them, released the two 
members ; and this compliance confirmed that obstinacy 
in the house which his injuries had contributed to give 
rise to. The earl of Arundel, for being guilty of the 
same offence in the house of lords, was rashly imprisoned, 
and as tamely dismissed by the king. Thus, the two 
houses having refused to answer the intentions of the 
court without previous conditions, the king, rather than 
give up his favourite, chose to be without the supply, 
and therefore once more dissolved the parliament. 

The new counsels which Charles had mentioned ta 
the parliament were now to be tried, in order to supply 
his necessities. Instead of making peace with Spain, 
and <liU8 tryteg to abridge his expenses, since he could 
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not enlarge his income, he resolved to carry on the war^ 
and to keep up a standing army for this purpose. Per- 
haps, also, he had a farther view in keeping his army 
in pay, which was to seize upon the liberty of hb sub* 
jects, when he found matters ripe for the execution. But 
at present his forces were new levied, ill-paid, and worse 
disciplined ; so that the militia of the country, that could 
be instantly led out against him, were far his superiors. 
In order, therefore, to gain time and money, a commis- 
sion was openly granted to compound with the catho* 
lies, and agree for a dispensation of the penal laws 
against them. He borrowed a sum of money from the 
nobility, whose contributions came in but slowly. But 
the greatest stretch of his power was in the levying of 
ship-money. In order to equip a fleet (at least this was 
the pretence made), every maritime town was required, 
with the assistance of the adjacent counties, to arm a 
certain number of vessels. The city of London was 
rated at twenty ships. This was the commencement 
of a tax, which afterwards, being carried to very violent 
lengths, created such great discontent in the nation. 
But the extortions of the ministry did not rest here. 
Persons of birth and rank, who refused the loan, were 
summoned before the council ; and, upon persisting in 
a refusal, were put into confinement. Thus we see 
here, as in every civil war, something to blame on one 
side and the other ; both sides guilty of injustice, yet 
each actuated by general motives of virtue; the one 
contending for the inherent liberties of mankind, the 
other for the prescriptive privileges of the crown ; both 
driven to all the extremes of falsehood, rapine, and in- 
justice, and, by a fate attendant on humanity, permitting 
their actions to degenerate from the motives which first 
fiet them in motion. 

Hitherto the will of the monarch was rdiuctantly 
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obeyed : most of those who refused to lend their money 
were thrown into prison, and patiently submitted to 
confinement, or applied by petition to the king for their 
release. Five persons alone undertook to defend the 
cause of the public ; and, at the hazard of their whole 
fortunes, were resolved to try whether the king legally 
had a right to confine their i)ersons without an infringe* 
ment of any law. The names of these patriots were sir 
Thomas Darnel, sir John Corbet, sir Walter Earl, su: 
John Heveningham, and sir Edward Hampden. Their 
cause was brought to a solemn trial before the King's 
Bench, and the whole kingdom was attentive to the re- 
sult of so important a trial. 

By the debates on this subject it appeared Nov. 
that personal liberty had been secured by no 1626. 
less then six different statutes, and by an article of the 
Great Charter itself ; that in times of turbulence and 
sedition, the princes infringed those laws ; and of this 
also many examples were produced. The difficulty then 
lay to determine when such violent measures were ex- 
pedient ; but of that the court pretended to be the su- 
preme judge. As it was legal, therefore, that these five 
gentlemen should plead the statute, by which they might 
demand bail, so it was expedient in the court to remand 
them to prison, without determining on the necessity 
of taking bail for the present. This was a cruel evasion 
of justice, and, iq fact^ satisfied neither the court nor 
the country party. The court insisted that no bail could 
be taken: the country exclaimed that the prisoners 
should be set free. 

The king being thus embroiled with his parliament, 
his people, and some of the most powerful foreign states, 
it was not without amazement that all men saw him 
enter into a war with France, a kingdom with a. d. 
which he had but lately formed the most natural 1627* 
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aUk^nce. This monarch, among t^ie foibles of a good 
cfisposition, relied too much on the sincei4ty of his ser«- 
vants ; and, among others, permitted Buckingham to 
lead him as he thought proper. All historians agree 
that this minister had conceived hopes of gaining the 
heart of the queen of France, while, at the same time, 
cardinal Richelieu aspired to the same honour. The 
rivalry of these favourites produced an inveterate en- 
mity between them ; and, from a private quarrel, they 
resolved to involve their respective nations in the dis- 
pute. However this be, war was declared against 
France ; and Chaiies was taught to hope, that hostilities 
with that kingdom would be the surest means of pro* 
during unanimity at home. 

But fortune seemed to counteract all this monarch's 
attempts. A fleet was sent out, under the command of 
Buckingham,, to relieve Rochelle, a maritime town in 
France, that had long enjoyed its privileges independent 
of the French king, but which had for some years em- 
braced the reformed religion, and now was besieged by 
a formidable army. This expedition was as unfortunate 
as that on the coast of Spain. The duke's i^easures 
were so ill concerted, that the inhabitants of the city 
shut their gates, and refused to admit allies, of whose 
coming they were not previously informed. Instead of 
attadiing the island of Oleron, which was fertile and 
defenceless, he bent his course to the isle of Rh^, whick 
was garrisoned, and.we^ll fortified. He attempted there 
to starve out the garrison of St. Martin's castle, whiA 
was copiously supplied with provisions by 6ea. By that 
time the French had landed their fstt^ pi4vately at 
another part of the island ; so^hat Buckingliain m^ aft 
last obfiged to retreat with such pvedpitaieion,. tilist two 
thousand of his mm were ^ut to pSeces before he oould 
re-embai4c, though tie was the lart of ihe <«i1iole ai^my 
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tbat quitted the isdiOFe. This proof of his {lersradl 
courage, however, was but a smati subject of console- 
tioQ for the disgrace which his country had su^ained ; 
and his own person would have been the last they^ woiild 
have regretted. 

The bad success of this expedition served to render 
the duke still more olxioxious, and the king more needyv 
He therefore resolved to call a third parliament ; a. d. 
for money was to be had at any rate. In his IfiSfi* 
first speech, he intimated to the two houses, that 
they were convoked on purpose to grant the sup{dies ; 
and that, if they ^ouid neglect to contribute what was 
necessary for the euppoit of the state, lie wouid, in dis- 
charge of hkr conscience, use those meims which C!<kl 
had put into his hands, for saving that whicb the folly 
of certain persons would otherwise endanger. But the 
Idng did not find his commons intimidated by his threats^ 
or by tliose ci the lord keeper, who commented upon 
what he ssdd. Th^y boldly inveighed, against his late 
arlHtrary measures, forced loans, benevolences, taxes 
without consent of parliament, arbitrary ifn^sonments^ 
bSUeting soldiers^ martial laws ; these were the grievances 
complained of, and against these they insisted that an 
eternal remedy diould be provided. An immunity 
from these vexations they alleged to be the inheraai 
right of the subject; and their new demands they re^ 
solved to ccdl a petition of right, as implying privileges 
they had already been possessed of. Nothing could be 
more just than ^e enactment of the ccm tents of tjiis pe* 
tition ofriglrt. The Great Charter, and the old statutes, 
were w&dendj dear in favour of liberty ; but as all the 
Ismgs of Engiaiid^ in eases of necessity or ^Kpedkncj, 
had been accustomed at intervals to diude tliem ; and as 
Charles^ in a ccmipiication of instances, had latdy vio- 
lated ihem; it was reqmsite to enact a new Um^ wUch ' 
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might not be eluded or violated by any authority, or any 
precedent to the contrary. 

But though this was an equitable proposal, and though 
a ready compliance with it might have prevented many 
of the disorders that were about to ensue, Charles was 
taught to consider it as the most violent encroachment 
on his prerogative, and used at first every method to 
obstruct its progress. When he found that nothing but 
his assent would satisfy the house, he gave it ; but at 
first in such an ambiguous manner as left him still in 
possession of his former power. At length, however, to 
avoid their indignation, and still more to screen his fa- 
vourite, he thought proper to give them full satisfaction. 
He came therefore to the house of peers, and pronounc- 
ing the usual form of words, *' Soil fait comme il est 
dSsiriy Let it be law as it is desired," he gave the peti- 
tion of right all the sanction that was necessary to pass 
it into a law. The acclamations with which the house 
resounded, s sufficiently testified the joy of the people ; 
and a bill for five subsidies, which passed soon after, 
was the strongest mark of their gratitude. 

But the commons, finding their perseverance crowned 
with success in this instance, were resolved to carry the 
scrutiny into every part of government which they con- 
sidered as defective. The leaders of the house of com- 
mons at this time were very different from those illite- 
rate barbarians who, a century or two before, came up 
to the capital, not to grant supplies, but to consider 
where supplies were to be procured ; not to debate as 
legislators, but to receive commands as inferiors. The 
men of whom the present parliaments were composed, 
were persons of great knowledge and extensive learnings 
of undaunted courage and inflexible perseverance* 

A little before the meeting of this parliament, a com-* 
mission had been granted to thirty-three of the principal 
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officers of state^ empowering them to meet and concer 
among themselves the methods of levying money by 
impositions or otherwise. The commons applied for 
canceling that commission ; and indeed the late statute 
of the petition of rights seemed to render such a com- 
mission entirely unnecessary^ They objected to another 
commission for raising money for the introduction of a 
thousand German horse, which, with just reason, they 
feared might be turned against the liberties of the peo- 
ple. They resumed also their censure of Buckingham, 
whom they resolved implacably to pursue. They also 
openly asserted, that the method of levying money used 
by the king, called tonnage and poundage, without the 
consent of parliament, was a palpable violation of the 
liberties of the people. All these grievances were pre- 
paring to be drawn up in a remonstrance to his majesty, 
when the king, hearing of their intentions, came sud- 
denly to the house, atid closed the session. 

But they were not so easily to be intimidated in their 
schemes for the liberty of the people. They urged their 
claims with still more force on their next sitting ; A. D. 
and the duty of tonnage and poundage was dis- 1629- 
cussed with greater precision than before. This tax 
upon merchandise was a duty of very early institution, 
and had been conferred on Henry the Fifth, and all 
succeeding princes, during life, in order to enable them 
to maintain a naval force for the protection of the king-, 
dom. But the parliament had usually granted it as of 
their special favour, in the beginning of each reign, e?c- 
cept to Henry the Eighth, who had it not conferred on 
him by parliament till the sixth year of his sitting on 
the throne. Although he had continued to receive it 
from the beginning, yet he thought it necessary to have 
the sanction of parliament to ensure it to him ; which cer- 
tainly implied thatit was not an inherent privilege of the 
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crown. Upon this argument the commons founded 
their objections to the lerying of it in the present reign ; 
it was a tax which thej had not yet granted, and it had 
been granted by them in every preceding reign. They 
refused, therefore^ to grant it now; and insisted that the 
king could not levy it without their permission. 

This bred a long contest, as may be supposed, be- 
tween the commons and the crown. The officers of the 
custom-house were summoned before the commons, to 
give an account by what authority they seized the goods 
of the merchants who had refused to pay these duties. 
The barons of the Exchequer were questioned with re- 
gard to their decrees on that head ; and the sheriff of 
London was committed to the Tower for his activity in 
supporting the custom-house officers. These were bold 
measures ; but the commons went still farther, by a re- 
solution to examine into religious grievanoes ; and a new 
spirit of intolerance began to appear. The king, there- 
fore, resolved to dismiss a parliament which he found 
himself unable to manage; and sir John Finch, the 
speaker, just as the question concerning tonnage and 
poundage was going to be put, rose up^ and informed 
the house that he had a command from the king to ad- 
journ. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation and indigna- 
tion of the bommons upon this information. Just at the 
time they were carrying their most favourite points to a 
bearing, to be thus adjourned, and the parliament dis- 
solved, rendered them furious. The house was in an 
uproar ; the speaker was pushed back into his chair, add 
forcibly held in it by Holies and Valentine, till a short 
remonstrance was framed, and passed by acclamation 
rather than vote. In this hasty prodiictkm, Pa^sts 
and Arminians were declared capital enemies to the 
state; the obnoxious duty was condemned at contrarj 
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to hw ; and Bot only those who raised it, but those who 
paid ity were considered as guilty of a high crime. 

In consequence of this violent procedure, sir Miles 
Hobart, sir Peter Hayman^ Selden, Coriton, Long^ and 
Strode, were, by the king's order, committed to prison^ 
under pretence of sedition. But the same temerity that 
impelled Charles to imprison them, induced him to 
grant them a release* Sir John Elliot, HoUes, and Ya-* 
lentine, were summoned before the King's Bench ; but 
they refusing to appear before an inferior tribunal, for 
faults committed in a superior, were c(Hidemned to be 
imprisoned during the king^s pleasure, to pay a fine, the 
two former of a thousand pounds each, and the latter 
of five hundred, and to find sureties for their good be* 
haviour. The members triumphed in their sufferings,, 
while they had the whole kingdom as spectators and ap- 
ganders of their fortitude. 

While the king was thus distressed by the obstinacy 
of the commons, he felt a much severer blow in the 
death of the duke oi Buckingham, who fell a sacrifice 
to his unpopulwity* It had been resolved once mor^ 
to undertake the raising of the siege of Rochelle ; and 
the eaflof Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, had 
been sent thither in the year 1628, but returned without 
effecting any thing. In order to repair this disgrace, 
the duke of Buckingham went in person to Portsmouth,, 
to huiry on another expedition, and to punish such as 
bad endeavoured to defraud the crown of the legal as- 
sessments. In the general discontent that prevailed 
against this nobleman, it was daily expected that some 
severe measures would be resolved on; and he was 
st%mati8ed as the tyrant and the betrayer of his country. 
There was one Felton^ who caught the general contagion, 
— *«» Irishman of a good family, who had served under 
the duke as Ueutenant, but had resigned on beingreAis- 
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ed his rank on the death of his captain, who was killed 
at the isle of Rh6. This man was naturally melancholy, 
courageous, and enthusiastic ; he felt for his country, as 
if labouring under a calamity which he thought it in the 
power of his single arm to remove. He therefore re- 
solved to kill the duke, and thus revenge his own private 
injuries, while he did service also to G^ and man. 
Animated in this manner with gloomy zeal and mistaken 
patriotism, he traveled down to Portsmouth alone, and 
entered the town while the duke was surrounded by his 
levee, and giving out the necessary orders for embark-^ 
ation. He was at that time engaged in conversation with 
Soubise, and other French gentlemen ; and a differeiice 
of sentiment having arisen in the conference, it was at- 
tended with all those violent gesticulations with which 
foreigners generally enforce their meaning. The con- 
versation being finished, the duke drew towards the 
door ; and while he was speaking to one of his colonels, 
Felton struck him over that oflScer's shoulder in the 
breast with his knife. The duke had only time to say, 
** The villain has killed me," when he fell at the co- 
lonel's feet, and instantly expired. No one had seen 
the blow, or the person who gave it ; but in the confu- 
sion it was generally supposed that he was murdered by 
one of the Frenchmen who appeared so violent in their 
motions but a little before. They were accordingly se- 
cured, as for certain punishment ; but in the mean time 
a hat was picked up, on the inside of which was sewed 
a paper containing four or five lines of the remonstrance 
of the commons against the duke ; and under these lines 
a short ejaculation, desiring aid in the attempt. It was 
now concluded that this hat must belong to the assassin ; 
and while they were employed in conjectures whose it 
could be, a man without a hat was seen walking very 
composedly before the door, and was heard to cry out, 
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** I am he.** He disdained denying a murder in which 
he gloried ; and averred that he looked upon the duke 
as an enemy to his country, and as such deserving to 
suffer. When asked at whose instigation he had per- 
formed that horrid deed, he Answered, that they needed 
not trouble themselves in that inquiry ; that his con- 
science was his only prompter ; and that no man on earth 
could dispose him to act against its dictates. He suf- 
fered with the same degree of constancy to the last ; 
and there were many who admired not only his fortitude, 
but the action for which he suffered. 

The king had always the highest regard for Bucking- 
ham, and was extremely mortified at his death : he began 
to perceive that the tide of popularity was entirely turn- 
ed from him, and that the behaviour of the house of 
commons only served to increase the general discontent. 
He felt therefore a disgust against parliaments ; and he 
was resolved not to call any more, till he should see 
greater indications of a compliant disposition in the na- 
tion. Having lost his favourite, he became more his 
own minister, and never afterwards reposed such unli- 
mited confidence in any other. ^ But though the minister 
of the crown was changed, the measures still continued 
the same ; the same disregard to the petitions of the 
people, the same desire of extending and supporting the 
prerogative, the same temerity, and the same weakness 
of condescension. 

His first measure, however, now being left .without a 
minister and a parliament, was a prudent one. He . 
made peace with the two CTowns against whom he had 
hitherto waged war, which had been entered upon with- 
out necessity, and conducted without glory. Being 
freed fi^om these embarrassments, he bent his whole at- 
tention to the management of the internal policy of the 
kingdom, and took two men as his associates in this task. 
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who stfll acted an under-part to himsetf. These were 
sir Thomas Wentworth, whom he created earl of Straf- 
ford, and Lam), afterwardg archbishop of Canterbury. 

Strafford, by bis eminent talents and abifities, merited 
an the confidence which the king reposed in him. His 
character was stately and austere ; more fitted to pro- 
cure esteem than lov^e ; his fidelity to the king was un- 
shaken ; but, hi serving the interests of the crown, he 
did not consider himself as an agent also for the benefit 
of the people. As he now employed all his counsels to 
support, the prerogative, which he formerly endeavoured 
to diminish, his actions were liable to the imputation 
of self-interest and ambition ; But his good character in 
private fife made up for that seeming duplicity of pub- 
lie conduct. 

Laud was in the church somewhat resembling Straf- 
ford in the state, rigid, severe, punctual, and industrioufi. 
His zeal was unrelenting in the cause of religion ; and 
the forms, as established in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
seemed essentially connected with. it. His desire to 
ieep these on their former footing was imprudent and 
Severe ; but it must be confessed that the furious oppo- 
sition he met with was sufficient to excite his resent- 
ment. 

^nce the time of' EKzabeth, a new religious sect had 
fteen gstf nirrg ground in England ; and its members, firom 
. the supposed greater purity of their manners, were 
caflfed Puritans. Of all other sects, this was the most 
dangerous ta monarchy ; and the tenets of it werertfc^e 
Cafcnflated to support tftat imagitied equality which ob- 
tains in* a state of nature. The partisans^ of this reli- 
gion, being gienerafly men of warm*, obstinate tempcts, 
{fushedl their seittiaiMt^ ittto w VatsS oppositiion to* those 
at Roine^r and; in the countries where their opinims 
A^ t^m piaee, Mf ttfy tt reHgiousr hki a p^Mti^ 
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freedom began to be established. All enthusiasts, in- 
dulging themselves in rapturous flights, ecstacies, visions^ 
and inspirations, have a natural aversion to all ceremo- 
nies, rites, or forms, which are but external means of 
suj^lying that devotion which they want no prompter 
but their hearts to inspire. The same bold and daring 
sfKirit which accompanied them in their addresses to 
the Divinity, appeared in their political speculations ; 
and the principles of civil liberty, which had hitherto 
been almost totally unknown in Europe, began to shoot 
forth in this ungracious soil. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that kings and bish(^ were eager to sup* 
I»ress the growth of opinions so unfavourable to their 
authority ; and that Laud, who of all men alive was 
the most attached to ceremony and show, should treat 
with rigour men who braved him into severity. The 
truth is, that, in the histories of the times, we find 
the great cause of the present contest between the king 
and his people to arise not from civil but religious mo* 
tives ; not from a desire on the one hand of extending 
power, and on the other of promoting liberty; Imt 
merely from the ardour of the king in su]^orting 
bishops, sur^ices, and otfa^ ca'emenies of the church, 
and the fury of the puritans in abriishing those distinc- 
tions as renMiants of po^sh idolatry. Those distinc- 
tions in religion, at this day, are regarded with more 
UBOoncem ; and, therefore, w« are dkn^ apt to impute 
the dis(n*ders of those times to civil motives of esta- 
blishing liberty, which, in reality, made but a vearjr 
subordinate consideration. 

The hutnomr of the nation ran, alt that time* into that 
extreme whkh was oi^)osite to superstition ; and these 
ttident ceremonies to wfaieh men had been accustomed 
in England^ since the coftioiencefnent of the Beferma* 
tam, were in general oonaideved as impiom and idola^ 
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upon him to take up the title of knighthood. Prynne, 
a barrister of Lincoln's inn, bad written an enormous 
quarto of a thousand pages, which was entitled His- 
triomastixy or a Scourge for the Stage. In this, besides 
much paltry declamation against the stage, he took 
occasion to blame the ceremonies and late innovations 
of the church ; and this was an offence that Laud was 

A. D. not. likely to forgive. He was condemned by 
1634. the Star-chamber to be degraded from the bar; 
to stand in the pillory, in two places, Westminster and 
Cheapside ; to lose his ears, one at each place ; to pay 
£ve thousand pounds to the king, and to be imprisoned 
during life. This sentence, which was equally cruel 
and unjust, was rigorously executed ; and Prynne gloried 
in his sufferings. Burton, a divine, and Bastwick, a 
physician, were tried before this tribunal for schismatical 
libek, in which they attacked, with great severity and 
intemperate zeal, the ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
land. They were condemned to the same punishment 
that had been inflicted up(m Prynne ; and Prynne him- 
self was also tried for a new offence, for which he was 
fined five thousand pounds more, and sentenced to lose 
the remainder of his ears. The answers which these 
h(M demagogues gave into court, were so full of con- 
tumacy and invective that no lawyer could be prevailed 
with to sign them. The rigours, however, which they 
underwent, being so unworthy of men of their profes- 
non, gave general ofifence ; and the patience, or rath^ 
dacrity, with which they suffered, increased still farther 
the public indignation. 

The puritans, restrained in England, shipped them*- 
adves off for America, whare they laid the foundations 
of a new government, agreeable to their systems of po- 
litical freedom. But the government, unwilling that 
the nation should be deprived of its useful members, or 
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dwading the unpopularity of these etnigratioiis, at 
length issued a proclamation, ddliarring these devotees 
from access even to those inhospitable r^ons. Eight 
ships, lying in the Thames, and ready to sail, were de- 
tained by ord» of council ; and in these were embarked 
sir Arthur Haselrig, John Hampden, and Oliver Crom*.^^ 
w«ll, who had resolved for ever to abandon their native 
country. This may stand as a proof of the sincerity 
these men afterwards testified in the cause for whidi 
they fought, and is a clear proof that hypocrisy, witk. 
which they were chai^d, in the beginning at least, was 
not among the motives of their opposition. 

Every year, every month, every day, gave fresh in* 
stances, during this long intermission g£ parliaments, of 
the resolution of the court to throw them off for ever : 
but the levying of ship-^noney, as it was called, being a 
general burthen, was universally complained of as a 
national grievance* This was a tax which had, in 
former reigns, been levied without the consent of parlia-i^ 
ment; but then the exigency of the state demanded 
sudi a supply. As the necessity at present was not so 
apparent, and the impost might excite murmurs among 
the people, a question was proposed by the king to the 
judges, whether, in a case of necessity, for the defence 
of the kingdom, he might not levy this tax ? and whe* 
ther he was not sole judge of this necessity ? To this the 
judges replied that he might ; and that he was sole 
judge of the necessity. In this universal appearance of 
obedience to the king's injunctions, John Hampden^ a 
gentleman of fortune in Buckinghamshire, refused to 
comply with the tax, and resolved to bring it to a legal 
determination. He had been rated at twenty shillings 
for his estate, which he refused to pay ; and the case 
was argued twelve days in the Excbequer-diamber 
before all the judges of England. The nation regarded^ 
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with the utmost anxiety, the result of a trial that was te 
fix the limits of the king's power : but» after the former 
opinion of the judges on this subject, the event might 
A.D. have been easily foreseen. All the judges, four 
16S8* only excepted, gave sentence in fiavour of the 
crown ; while Hampden, who lost his cause, was more 
than sufficiently recompensed by the applauses of the 
people* Nothing now was heard in every company but 
murmurs against the government, and encomiums on 
him who had withstood its usurpations. It was now 
alleged that tyranny was confirmed into system ; and 
that there was no redress except in sullen patience or 
contented slavery. Ecclesiastical tyranny was thought 
to give aid to political injustice ; and all the rights of 
the nation, transmitted through so many ages, secured 
by so many laws, and purchased by the blood of so 
many heroes, now lay prostrate in undistinguished 
neglect. In this universal state of despondence, or 
clamour, an accident gave the people of England an 
opportunity of vindicating their ancient privileges, and 
even of acquiring greater than it was compatible with 
the subjects' happiness to possess. 

The Scots had, during the reign of James the First, 
shown a strong attachment to puritanical principles ; 
and though they still continued to allow of bishops, yet 
they were reduced to poverty, and treated with con- 
tempt. James, indeed, had seen the low estate of epis- 
copacy in that kingdom, and had endeavoured to exalt 
and establish it once more ; but he died in the midst of 
his endeavours. It was the fate of Charles for ever 
to aim at projects which were a!t once impracticable 
and unnecessary; he resolved therefore to complete 
what his father had begim. This ill-judged attempt 
served to alienate the affections of his Scotish subjects, 
M much as his encroachments on liberty had rendered 
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him unpopular in England. The flame of sedition in 
Scotland passed from one town to another, while the 
puritans formed a Covenant^ to support and defend 
their opinions, and resolved to establish their doctrines, 
or overturn the state. On the other hand, the king 
was determined to establish the liturgy of the church 
of England ; and both sides being obstinate in opinion, 
those sanguinary measures were soon begun in Scot- 
land, which had hitherto been only talked of among the 
English. 

The. discontent and opposition which Charles met 
with in maintaining episcopacy among his English sub- 
jects might, one would think, deter him from attempt- 
ing to introduce it among those of Scotland ; but such 
was his ardour, that he was resolved to have it esta- 
blished in every part of his dominions. When he had 
published an order for reading the liturgy in their prin- 
cipal church in Edinburgh, the people received it with 
clamours and imprecations. The court party, indeed, 
with great justice, blamed their obstinacy, as the inno- 
vations were but trifling ; but the people might have 
retorted with still greater force the foUy of their, thus 
earnestly attempting the establishment of trifles. The 
seditious disposition in that kingdom, which had hither- 
to been kept within bounds, was now too furious for 
restraint, and the insurrection became general over the 
country. 

Yet still the king could not think of desisting from 
his design; and so prepossessed was he in favour of 
royal right, that he thought the very name of king, 
when forcibly urged, would induce the people to re- 
turn to their duty. But he was soon undeceived ; the 
puritans of Scotland were republicans in principle as 
well as those in England; and they only wished to see 
the bishops first humbled, in order to make a more 
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successful attedc upon unguarded monarcbj. Cbaries 
tber^ie finding them in arms, and that they insisted 
on displacing the bishops, considered thdr demands as 
an open declaration of war ; and accordingly summon* 
ed such of the nobility of England as hdd lands of the 
crown, to furnish him with a proper number of forces 
to oppose them. To add to these supplies, he de*- 
manded a voluntary contribution from the clergy, aa 
be vtras in iact fighting their cause ; and by means of 
his queen, the catholics were also pressed for their 
assistance. By these methods he soon found himself 
at the head of an undisciplined and reluctant army, 
A. D. amounting to about twenty thousand men^ and 
1639. commanded by generals less willing to fight 
titan to negotiate. His superiority in numbers, how- 
ever, gave him the manifest advantage over his rebel- 
lious subjects, who were no way slow in marching to 
give him battle. But Charles, who inherited the peace- 
able disposition of his father, was unwilling to come to 
eKtremities, altliough a blow then struck with vigour 
might have prevented many of his succeeding misfor- 
tiines. Instead of fighting with his opponents, he en- 
tered upon a treaty with them ; so that a suspension 
of arms was soon agreed upon, and a treaty of peace 
concluded, which neither side intended to observe ; and 
then both parties agreed to disband their forces. This 
step of disbanding the army was a fatal measure to 
Charles, as be could not levy a new army without great 
labour and expense ; while the Scotish insurgents, who 
were all volunteers in the service, could be mustered 
again at pleasure^ Of this the heads of the malcontents 
seemed sensible ; for they lengthened out the negotia- 
tions with affected difficulties, and l^rew in obstructions 
in proportion^ as^ they were confident of their own su- 
periority. At length; after much altercatiion) and many 
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treaties signed and broken, both parties once more had 
recourse to arms, and nothing but blood could satiate 
the contenders. 

War being thus resolved on, the king took every me. 
thod, as before, for raising money to support it. Ship^ 
money was levied as usual ; some other arbitrary taxes 
were exacted from the reluctant people with great seve- 
rity ; but one method of raising the supplies refleeta 
immortal honour on those who contributed. The coun* 
sellers and servants of the crown lent the king what- 
ever sums they could spare, and distressed their private 
fwtunes to gratify their sovereign. These were the re- 
sources of the crown to prepare an army ; but they were 
far from being suflScient ; and there now remained only , 
one method more, the long-neglected method of parlia- 
mentary supply. 

It was now about eleven years since the king a» d. 
had called a parliament. The fierce and ungo- 1640. 
vemable spirit of the last had tapght him to hate and 
to fear such an assembly ; but all resources being ex- 
hausted, and great debts contracted, he was obliged to 
call another parliament, from which he had no great 
reason to expect any favour. The many illegal and the 
numerous imprudent steps of the crown, the hardships 
which several persons had suffered, and their constancy 
in undergoing punishment, had as much alienated the 
affections of the king's English as of his Scotish sub- 
jects. Instead of supplies the king was harassed with 
murmurs and complaints. The zealous in religion were 
pleased with the (^stresses of the crown, in its attempts 
against th^ brethren in opinion ; and the real friends of 
the liberties of mankind saw, with their usual penetra- 
tion, that the time was approaching when the royal 
authority must fall into a total dependence on popubr 
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assemblies, when public freedom must acquire a full 
ascendant. 

The house of commons could not be induced to treat 
the Scots, who were of the same principles with them- 
selves, and contended against the same ceremonies, as 
enemies to the state. Thej regarded them as friends 
and brothers, who first rose to teach them a duty which 
it was incumbent on all virtuous minds to imitate. The 
king, therefore, could reap no other fruits from this 
assembly than murmurings and complaints. Every 
method he had taken to supply himself with money was 
declared an abuse, and a breach of the constitution. . 
Tonnage and poundage, ship-money, the sale of mono- 
polies, the billeting soldiers upon refractory citizens^ 
were all condemned as stretches of arbitrary power. 
The king, finding no hopes of redress, from the com- 
mons had recourse to the house of peers ; but this was 
equally ineffectual with the former application. The 
king finding no hopes of a compliance with his request, 
but recrimination instead of redress, dissolved the par- 
liament, to try more feasible methods of removing his 
necessities. 

The king having now made enemies of his Scotish 
subjects by controling them in their mode of worship, 
and of the commons by dissolving them, it remained to 
exasperate the city of London against him by some new 
imprudence. Upon their refusing to lend money to. 
carry on the war against the Scots, he sued the citizens 
in the Star-chamber for some lands in Ireland, and made 
them pay a considerable fine. He continued also to 
exact ail the taxes against which every former parlia- 
ment had remonstrated; but all was insufiicient. A 
loan of forty thousand pounds was extorted from the 
Spanish merchants, who had bullion in the Tower, ex- 
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posed to the attempts of the king. Coat and conduct 
money for the soldiers was levied on the counties ; an 
ancient practice, but supposed to be abolished by the 
petition of right. All the pepper was bought from the 
East India company upon trust, and sold at a great dis» 
count for ready money. A scheme was proposed for 
coining two or three hundred thousand pounds of base 
money ; and yet all these methods were far from being 
effectual. The Scots, therefore, sensible of the extre- 
mities to which he was reduced, led on an army of 
twenty thousand men as far as Newcastle-upon-Tyne^ 
to lay their grievances before their sovereign, as they 
were pleased to term their rebellion. One of the most 
disgusting strokes in the puritanical character of- the 
times, was this gentle language, and humble cant, in the 
midst of treason, and their flattery to their prince while 
they were aittempting to dethrone and destroy him. 

To these troops, inspired by religion, flushed with 
some slight victories obtained over straggling parties of 
the royalists, and encouraged by the English themselves^ 
among whom they continued, the king was able only to 
oppose a smaller force, new-levied, undisciplined, sedi- 
tious, and ill paid. Being, therefore, in despair of stem- 
ming the torrent, he at last yielded to it. He first sum- 
moned a great council of peers to York ; and, as he 
foresaw that they would advise him to call a parliament, 
he told them in his first speech that he had already 
taken that resolution. Having thus prepared for his 
misfortunes, he a short time after called that Nov. 8^ 
long parliament which did not discontinue sit- 1640. 
ting till his ruin had been accomplished. 
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Charles I. (Continued.) 

A.D. 1641—1642. 

The ardent expectations of men with regard to a par* 
liament, at such a critical juncture, and during such 
general discontent, might naturally engage the attend* 
ance of the members on their duty. The house of com* 
mons was never, from its first institutiony observed to be 
80 numerous, or the assiduity of its members greater. 
Without any interval, therefore, they entered upon bu- 
siness; and, by unanimous consent, they struck a blow 
that might be regarded as decisive. Instead of grant* 
ing the demanded subsidies, they impeacljied the earl of 
Strafford, the king's first minister, of high-treason* 
Pym, a tedious but sensible speaker, who at first opened 
the accusation against him in the house of commons, 
was sent up to defend it at the bar of the house of lords ; 
and most of the house accompanied their member on so 
agreeable an errand. 
A. D. To bestow the greatest solemnity on this im- 
1641. portant tri^l, scaffolds Were erected in West* 
minster-Hall, where both houses sat, the one as judges, 
the other as accusers. Beside the chair of state, a close 
gallery was prepared far the king and queen, who at- 
tended during the whole trial. The artides of impeach- 
ment against him were twenty-eight in number ; the 
substance of which was, that he had attempted to ex- 
tend the king's authority at home, and had been' guilty 
of several exactions in Ireland. But though four months 
were employed by the managers in filming the accusa- 
tion, yet there appears very little just cause of blame in 
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him, since the stretches of the king^s power were nwde 
before he came into authority. However, the managers 
of the house of commons pleaded against him with ve- 
hemence stronger than their reasons, and summed up 
their arguments by insisting, that though each article^ 
taken separately, did not amount to a proof, yet the 
whole taken together might be fairly concluded to carry 
conviction. This is a method of arguing frequently used 
in the English courts of justice even to this day; and 
perhaps none can be more erroneous ; for almost every 
falsehood may be found to have a multifdicity of weak 
reasons to support it. In this tumult of aggravatioii 
mid clamour, the earl himself, whose parts and wisdom 
had been long respectable, stood unmoved aod un- 
daunted. He defended his cause with all the presence 
of mind, judgement, and sagacity, that could be ex- 
pected from innocence and ability. His children were 
placed beside him, as he was thus defending his life and 
the cause of his master. After he had, in a long and 
eloquent speech, delivered without premeditation, con- 
futed all the accusations of his enemies ; after he had 
endeavoured to show that, during his government in 
Ireland, he had introduced the arts of peace among the 
savage part of the people, and that, if his measures in 
England were harsh, he had been driven into them by 
necessity ; after he had clearly refuted the argument 
upon the accumulated force of his guilt, he thus drew 
to a conclusion ; ^^ But, my lords, I have troubled you 
too long ; longer than I should hare done, but for the 
sake of these dear pledges, which a saint in heaven 1ms 
left me." — ^Upon tUs he paused, dropped a tear, looked 
upon his children, and proceeded: — '^What I forfeit 
for myself is a trifle ; that my indiscretions should reach 
my posterity, wounds roe to the heart.-^Pardon my in- 
firmity, — Something I shouM have added, but am not 
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able; therefore let it pass. And now, my lords, for 
mjself ; I have long been taught that the afflictions of 
this life are overpaid by that eternal weight of glory 
which waits the innocent ; and so, my lords, even so 
with the utmost tranquillity, I submit myself to your 
judgement, whether that judgement be life or death ; not 
my will, but thine, O God, be done ! " His eloquence 
and innocence induced those judges to pity who were 
the most zealous to condemn him. The king himself 
went to the house of lords, and spoke for some time in 
his defence; but the spirit of vengeance, that had been 
chained for eleven years, was now roused, and nothing 
but his blood could give the people satisfaction. He 
was found guilty by both houses of parliament ; and 
nothing remained but for the king to give his consent to 
the bill of attainder. But, in the present commotions, 
the consent of the king was a thing that would very 
easily be dispensed with ; and imminent dangers might 
attend his refusal. Yet still Charles, who loved Straf- 
ford tenderly, hesitated and seemed reluctant, trying 
every expedient to put off so dreadful a duty as that of 
signing the warrant for his execution. While he conti- 
nued in this agitation of mind, not knowing how to act, 
his doubts were at last silenced by an act of heroic bra- 
very in the condemned lord. He received a letter from 
that unfortunate nobleman, desiring that his life might 
be made the sacrifice of a mutual reconciliation between 
the king and his people ; adding, that he was prepared 
to die, and to a willing mind there could be no injury. 
This instance of noble generosity was ill repaid by his 
master, who complied with his request. He consented 
to the signing the fatal bill by commission ; Strafford was 
beheaded on Tower-hill, behaving with alt that com- 
posed dignity of resolution that was expected from his 
character. The people, taught by -bis death to trample 
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upon the rights of humanity, soon after resolved to shed 
Mood that was still more precious. 

But the commons did not stop their impeachments 
here. Laud also, after a deliberation which did not 
continue half an hour, was considered as suflSciently 
culpable to incur the same accusation, and was com- 
mitted to custody. Finch, the lord-keeper, was aim 
impeached ; but he had the precaution to make his es- 
cape, and retire into Holland, as did sir Francis Win* 
debank, the secretary, into France. 

The crown being thus deprived of the services of its 
ministers, the commons next proceeded to attack the 
few privileges it still possessed. During the late military- 
operations, several powers had been exerted by the 
lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties, who 
were all under the influence of the crown. These were, 
therefore, voted Delinquents ; a term now first used to 
signify transgressors whose crimes were not as yet as- 
certained by ^ w. The sheriffs also, who had obeyed the 
king^s mandate in raising ship-money, were voted to be 
delinquents. All the farmers and officers of the customs, 
who had been employed during so many years in levy- 
ing tonnage and poundage, were subjected to the same 
imputation; and only purchased their safety by paying 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Every discre- 
tionary or arbitrary sentence of the Star-chamber and 
High-commission courts underwent a severe scrutiny ; 
and all those who had any hand in such sentences were 
voted to be liable to the penalties of the law. The 
judges who had declared against Hampden, in the trial 
of ship-money, were accused before the peers, and 
obliged to find security for their appearance. All those 
monopolies which had been lately granted by the crowa 
were now annihilated by the order of the commons ; and 
they carried their detestation of that grievance so far as 
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to expel from their own housg dl such members as h^ 
been monopolists or prqjectors. 

Hitherto we have. seen the eommens in some mea- 
ware the patrons of liberty and of the people ; bgl^y 
opposing the stretches of illegal power, or repressing 
those daims which, though founded on custom, weve 
destmctive of freedom. Thus far their aims» their strug« 
gks, were just and honourable : but the general passions 
ef the nation were now excited; and, having been, once 
put into motion, they soon passed the line, and knew 
not where to stop. Had they been contented with rest- 
ing here, asAer atMidging all those privileges of monarchj 
which were capable of injuring the subject, and leaving 
it all those jxerogatives that could benefit, they would 
have been considered as the great benelactors of man- 
kind, and would have left the constitution nearly on the 
same footing on which we enjoy it at present. But they 
eith^ were willing to revenge their former sufierings, of 
tiioaght that some terrible examples were necessary to 
deter others from attempting to enslave their country. 
The horrors of a civil war were not sufficiently attended 
to; and they precipitately involved the nation in calami- 
ties which they themselves were the first to repent. 

The whole nation was thrown into a general ferment. 
The harangues of the members, now first published and 
diqiersed, kept alive the horrors which were felt for the 
late admimstration. The pulpits, deUvered over to the 
puritanical pieadiers, whom the commons arbitrarily 
placed in all considerable churdies, resounded with Ac- 
tion and Atnaticism* The press, freed from all fear or 
lestramt, swarmed with prodfuctions^ dangerous by their 
aedttion and calumny more than foy Uieir doquence or 
atyle. 

In thb universal uproar against <^ o^wn, Prynne^ 
Burton^ and Bastwidt, who had aome years before suf- 
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beeo committed to remote prison^^ wece s^ at liberty 
by order of the commons, and were seen makiog tiieir 
triuj^pbaiiti entiy iato tlie capita^ Bastwiok had been 
confioed in SciUj, Pryime in Jersey, and Burton in 
Guernsey ; and, upon landii^ at their respective places^ 
they ^v^re received by the acclamations of the people, 
and attended by erowids to London. Boughs were car^ 
ried in this tumultuous procession; the roads were 
strewed with flawersy their sufferings were aggravated^ 
and their persecutors reviled. All persons who had 
been punii^ed'for seditious, libels during the fbregpiog; 
aditainistrat}on> now recovered their liberty, and bad 
damages given them upcui those who had decreed theic 
punishment. 

Grievances^ no d(Nibt, and heavy ones, had been en** 
duiied during tibe intermission of parliament ; but the 
very compl^iats against them now became one of the 
giieetest grievances. So many were offered withiiU door^t 
and petitioned against without, that the house was di» 
vided into above forty committees, charged each of them, 
wdth the exammation of its respective complaints. The 
torrent rising to so dreadful and unexpected a heigfatj^ 
despair seized all those who, from interestor habit, were 
attached to monarchy; while the king himself saw, with 
amazement, the whole fabric of government overturned. 
^' You have taken," said he to the parliament^ <^ the 
whole machine of government to pieces ; a iNractice fie<^ 
q«ent with skilful artists, when they desire to dear the 
wheels from any rust which may have grown upon them* 
The engine may be restored to its fiirmer use and nuK 
tions,. provided it be fitted up entire,, so as not a pin be 
wanting*** But the commons^ in their present tempa^ 
were much better adapted to destroy than to fit up ; and 
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castle of DuUin^ the plot was discoTOred hy one O'Gi^ 
ndlj, au Irishman^ hot a protestant* to the justices^ 
who fled to the castle, and altoned all the protestaoit 
inhabitants of the city to prepare for their defence. 
Macguire was taken, but More escaped ; and new in* 
formations being every hour added to those already re<- 
ceived, the project of a general insurrection was no 
longer a secret. 

But though the dtisens of Dublin had just tine 
enough to save then^selves from danger, the protest- 
ants, dispersed over the different parts of the country, 
were taken unprepared* O'Neale and his confederates 
had already takett arms ifit Ulster. The Irish, every 
where intermingled wMh the English^ needed but a hint 
fk>m their leaden mid priests to massacre a people 
iHiotti they hated for ttieir rdigion, and envied for their 
liehes and prosperity. The insuvrections of a civilised 
{People are usaafflljr nittrked with very little cruelty ; but 
the revolt of a savage natioir generally aims at extermi- 
DMion.^ The IHsh accordingly xosolved to cut off aU the 
prbtestadts of the kingdomi^ a stroke; so that neither 
age, sex, ncn* condition, mceived any pity. In such in* 
discrinmiate slaughter, neither former benefits^ nor aUi- 
atices, nor aulSlimty, were any protection : numberless 
were the instlltides of friends murdering their intimates, 
i^lation^ their kinsmen, and servants their masters. In* 
vdn did flight save from the first assault ; destruction,, 
tif'hich bad an extetisive spread, met the hunted victims? 
at every turn. Not only death but studied cruelties 
were inflicted on the unhappy sufferers ; the very avarice 
of the reVdltei^ could not itestrain their thirst for Uood^ 
and they burned the inhabitants in their own houses to 
ilictiease their punishment. Several hundreds were 
driven upon a bridge, and thence obliged, by these bar-* 
Bariati^i to leap into the water, where they were drowned- 
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The English colonies were totally annihilated in theopen 
country of Ulster ; but in the other provinces the rebete 
pretended to act with great faunmnity. The protestants 
were driven there from their houses^ to meet the seve* 
rity of the weather, without food or raiment ; and num* 
bers of them perished with the cold, which happened ait 
that time to be peculiarly severe. By some computa* 
tions, those who perished by all these cruelties are made 
to amount to a hundred and fifty or two hundred thou- 
sand ; but, by a moderate computation, they could not 
have been less than forty thousand. 

In the mean time, the English Pale, as it was called^ 
consisting of the old English catholics who had first 
come over, joining with the native Irish, a large army 
was formed, amounting to above twenty thousand men, 
which threatened a total extermination of the English 
power in that island. The king was in Scotland when 
he received the first account of this rebellion: and 
though he did all in his power to induce his subjects 
there to lend assistance to the protestant cause, he found 
them totally averse to sending any succours into Ireland. 
Their aim was to oblige the parliament of England with 
what succours they could spare, and not to obey the in- 
junctions of their sovereign. They went still farther, and 
bad the assurance to impute a part ef tiiese (dreadfid 
massacres to the king's own contrivance* In fact, the 
rebels of Ireland did not fail to show a royal patent, 
authorising then* attempts ; and it is said that sir Phelim 
O'Neale, having found a royal patent in the house of 
lord Caulfield, whom he had murdered, tore off the seal, 
and sffi&ed it to a conmiission which he had forged for 
kimself. 

However this be, the king took all theprecauttoms in 
his power to show his utter detestation of these iiiood^ 
praoecdings; aod being sewakie o£ iiis own inobittty 
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to suppress the rebellion, he had once more recourse 
to his English parliament, and craved their assistance 
for a supply. But here he found no hopes of assistance ; 
many insinuations were thrown out, that he had himsdf 
fomented this rebellion, and no money could be spared 
for the extinction of instant dangers when they pretended 
that the kingdom was threatened with greater at home. 

It was now that the republican spirit began to ap- 
pear without any disguise in the present parliament ; 
and that party, instead of attacking the faults of the 
king, resolved to desti*oy monarchy. They had seen a 
republican system of government lately established in 
Holland, and attended with very noble effects; they 
began therefore to wish for a similar system at home ; 
and many productions of the press at that time sketched 
out the form. It would be unjust to deny these men 
the praise of being guided by honest motives ; but it 
would be unwise not to say also, that they were swayed 
by wrong ones. In the comparison between a repub- 
lic and a limited monarchy, the balance entirely inclines 
to the latter, since a real republic never yet existed, 
except in speculation; and that liberty which dema- 
gogues promise to their followers, is generally only 
sought after for themselves. The aim in general of 
popular leaders is rather to depress the great than exalt 
the humble ; and, in such governments, the lower ranks 
of people are too commonly the most abject slaves. 
In a republic, the number of tyrants are capable of 
supporting each other in their injustice; while in a 
monarchy there is one object, who, if he offends, is 
easily punishable, and ought to be brought to justice. 

The leaders of the opposition began their operations 
by a resolution to attack episcopacy, which was one of 
the strongest bulwarks of the royalpower; but pre- 
viously framed a remonstrance, in which they summed 
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up bJH their former grievances. These they ascribed to 
a regular system of tyranny in the king^ and asserted 
that they amounted to a total subversion of the consti«» 
tutioD. Thi8> when drawn up by a tumultuous majinrit^ 
of the house, they ordered to be printed and published^ 
without being carried up^ as is usual in such cases, ta 
the house of peers^ for their assent and approbation. 
The commons, having thus endeavoured to render the 
king's administration universally odious, began upon the 
hierarchy. Their first measure was, by their.own single 
authority, to suspend all the laws which had been made 
fer the observance of public worship. They particu* 
iarly forbade bowing at the name of Jesus. They com* 
plained of the king's filling five vacant bishoprics ; and 
considered it as an insult upon them, that he should 
complete and strengthen an order wliich they were re- 
isolved to aboUsh. They accused thirteen bishops of 
high treason, for enacting canons without the consent 
of parliament; and endeavoured to prevail upon the 
house of peers to exclude all the prelates from their 
seats and votes in that august assembly. But, notwith- 
standing all their efforts, the lords refused their cott*^ 
currence to this law, and to all sQch as any way tended 
to the farther limitation of royal authority. The ma-- 
jority of the peers adhered to the king ; and plainly 
foresaw the d^ression of the nobility as a necessary 
consequence of the popular usurpations on the crown. 
The commons murmured at their refusal, mixed threats 
with their indignation, and began, for the first time^ to 
insinuate that the business of the state could be carried 
on without them. 

In order to intimidate the lords into their measures^ 
the populace were let loose to insult and threaten them. 
Multitudes of peo[de flocked every day towards WesU 
mmster, and insulted the prelates and such lords a& 
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jidheied to the cfonrn. ^Some ^leditkw* apprMtioes 
himg s^iaed and committed to prisMi, the bouse of 
<x>inmons immediatdj ordered them to be set ^feee. 
Sncouraged by the oountenance of the house, the po- 
ptriaoe crowded about Whitehall, and threw out iuso* 
lent menaces ^[ainst the king himself. It was at this 
time that sev^al reduced officers, and students of the 
inns of court, offered their services to the king, to re- 
ptess the rioters ; and man j frays ensued, not without 
bloodshed. The rabble, by way of reproach, were 
called Roundheads, from the manner of wearing thdr 
hair; and the gentlemen. Cavaliers. These names 
•aftarwards served to distinguish the partisans of eitho' 
aide, and served still more to divide the nation. 

The fury of the commons, and also of the populace, 
did not &pl to intimidate the bishops: they saw the 
storm that was gathering against them ; amd, probably 
to av«irt its effects, they resolved to attend their duty in 
4flie house of lords no longer ; but drew up a protert, 
uriiich was signed by twelve of them, in which they de- 
^ared^ that, bdng hindered by the populace from «t- 
-tending at the house of lords, they resolved to go thete 
no more till all commotions should be appeased ; prc^* 
-testing, in the mean time, against all such laws as should 
he enacted in their absence. 

This secession of the bishops from t|ie>hotise of Iwds 
was what the commons most ardently wi^ed fbr; and 
^Aiej seized the opportunity with pleasure. An mi- 
fieaeiiment of high-treason was im»iediately sent «qp 
against them, as guilty of sufovertifig the fundamental 
laws, and invalidating the legislative authority. In 
Amsequenoe of t^is, they were by the lords excluded 
ttom pariiament, and cemmStted to custody ; no mn 
in either house dmiiig to speak a woid in their viodiea- 
tioB. One ef £be \&pAb, indeed, was heard to say, Huit 



3ie difl ocft rbdiisve thej w€ie guilty of treason^ Imfc 
^tiiougiit ^hey were mad» andF tteFefooe were fitter linr 
jcoafinement than a seat in pariiament 

This was a fatal blow to the royal interest; but It 
soon felt a much greater from the king's own impro* 
dence. Charles had long suppressed his resentment^ 
and only strove to satisfy the comsnons by the gr^it^ 
ness of his concessions ; but, finding that ^1 his com-* 
pliance had but increased their demands, he could no 
longer contain. He gave orda*s to Herbert, his attor^* 
ney-general, to enter an accusation of high- a. b. 
treason, in the house o£ peers, gainst lord Kim- 1642* 
jbolton, one of the most popular men of his partjr^ 
together with five c(Hiifm(Hiers, sir Arthur Hasdrig^ 
Holies, Hampden, Pym, and Strode. The articles 
were, that they had traitorc^sly endeavoured to subvest 
the fund^nental laws and govemmeDt of the kifogdom^ 
to depriTO the king of his regal power, and to iaspoae CBi 
his subjects sLn arbitrary and tyxannioai authority ; that 
&ey had invited a fondgn army to invade the kingdomj; 
that they had aimed at subverting the very ri^s and 
being of parliamasts, and bad aetually raised and coun- 
tenanced tumults against tiie king. Men had scarcely 
Ieisi:^e to woi^er at the preeiphancy and imprudence of 
tfcis impeachment, when they wereastonished by aootbar 
meaisure, stiU more rash und m<Hre unsiqiported. A ^ser* 
jeant at ao^ms, in the kiug's name, demanded of the house 
the five members, and was sent back witfaoHt any positive 
answer. This was followed by a oondoct stfll more est* 
tsaordinary. The next day the king himself was seen to 
enter the house of eoDuenoos aioDe^ advand^g througb 
the halt, while all the meorfiers fitood up to mceiw^ Imu 
'She apeafeer withdrew from Us dbair^ mid the king todk 
poisesaiiHi of it» Having seated himself ^^ ieofafid 
wuad for 9ome iSme, kt iM the liaiise tint he w« mmf 
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for tlie occasion that forced him thither; that he was 
come in person to seize the members whom he had ac-* 
cused of high-treason, seeing thej would not deliver 
them up to his Serjeant at arms. Addressing himself 
to the speaker, he desired to know whether any of them 
were in the house ; but the speaker, falling on his knees, 
replied, that he had neither ejes to see, nor tongue to 
speak, in that place^ but as the house was pleased to 
direct him ; and he asked pardon for being able to give 
no other answer. He then sat for some time, to see if 
the accused were present ; but they had escaped a few 
minutes before his entry. Thus disappointed, perplexed, 
and not knowing on whom to rely, he next proceeded, 
amidst the clamours of the populace, who continued to 
cry out " Privilege ! privilege ! " to the common-council 
of the city, and made his complaint to them. The com- 
mon-council only answered his complaint with a con- 
temptuous silence ; and on his return one of the popu* 
lace, more insolent than the rest, cried out, " To your 
tents^ O Israel ! ^ a watch- word among the Jews, when 
they intended to abandon their princes. 

When the commons were assembled the next day, 
they affected the greatest terror, and passed an unani- 
mous vote that the king had violated th^r privileges, 
and they could not assemble again in the same place Ull 
they should have obtained satisfaction, with a guard for 
their security. They ascribed the last measure of the 
king to the counsels of the papists ; and the city was 
thus filled with groundless consternation. 

As the commons had artfully kept up their panic, in 
order to inflame the populace, and as the city was now 
only one scene of confusion, the king, afraid of exposing 
himself to any fresh insult from the fury of the populace, 
retired to Windsor, overwhelmed with grief, shame, and 
remorse. There he began to reflect on the rashness of 
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his former proceedings, and now too late resolved to 
make some atonement. He therefore wrote to the 
parliament, informing them that he desisted from his 
former proceedings against the accused members ; and 
assured them, that upon all occasions he would be as 
careful of their privileges as of his life or his crown. 
Thus his former violence had rendered him hateftil to 
his commons, and his present submission now rendered 
him contemptible. 

The commons had already stripped the king of almost 
all his privileges ; the bishops were fled, the judges were 
intimidated ; it now only remained that, after securing 
the church and the law, they should get possession of 
the sword also. The power of appointing governors, 
generals, and levying armies, was still a remaining pre- 
rogative of the crown. Having, therefore, first magni- 
fied their terrors of popery, which perhaps they actually 
dreaded, they proceeded to petition that the Tower 
might be put into then* hands, and that Hull, Ports- 
mouth, and the fleet, should be intrusted to persons of 
their choosing. These were requests, the complying 
with which would level all that remained of the an- 
cient constitution : however, such was the necessity of 
the times, that they were at first contested, and then 
granted. At last, every compliance only increasing 
the avidity of making fresh demands, the commons 
desired to have a militia raised, and governed by 
such oflScers and commanders as they should nominate, 
under pretext of securing them from the Irish papists, 
of whom they were in great apprehensions. 

It was here that Charles first ventured to put a stop 
to his concessions ; and that not by a refusal, but a 
delay. He was at that time at Dover, attending the 
queen and the princess of Orange, who had thought 
it prudent to leave the kingdom. He replied to the pe- 
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lition 61 the epmmom, tbat he had not now ledsuce to 
fxinsider a matter of such great importance, and there- 
fore would defer an annrer till his return. But the com- 
mons were wefl awane, that, though this was deriving 
^im ev«n of the shadow of power, yet thej had now 
' gone too far to recede, and were therefore desurous of 
leaving him no authority whatsoever, as being conscious 
th^t themselves would be the first victims to its furj. 
They alleged that the dangers and distempers of the 
nation were such as could endure no longer delay; and 
that, unless the king would speedily comply with their 
demands, they should be obliged, both for his safety 
and that of the kingdom, to dispose of the militia by 
the authority of both houses, and were resolved to do it 
accordingly. In their remonstrances to the king they 
desired even to be permitted to command the army for 
an appointed time^ which so exasperated him that he 
•exclaimed, " No, not for an hour ! " This peremptory 
refusal broke off all farther treaty ; and both sides wcare 
now resolved to hav« recourse to anns. 

Chaiies, taking the prince of Wales witii him, retired 
to York, where he found the people more loyal, and less 
infected with the religious phrensy of the times. He 
found \m cause there backed by a more numerous party 
than he had expected among the people. The queen, 
who was in Holland, was making successful levies of 
men and amnumition, by selfing the crown jewels. But 
before war was openly declared, the shadow of a nego- 
tiation was carried on, rsdier to serve as a {»retence to 
the people than with a real design of reeonc^Qation. The 
JciBg offered proposals to the cctmmons which he knew 
they woidd not accept; and they ia fretura submitted 
nineteen propositions to his eensideration, which, if 
complied <with, would have rendered him entii^ly sub- 
mnkoA ta Hmx eomaumds* Their import was, AA 
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the privy-council, the principal officers of state, tlie go*' 
vernors of the king^s children^ the commanders of the 
forts^ his fleet, and army, should be all appointed hjp 
and under the control of, parliament; that papists 
should be punished by their authority ; that the cfaurdi 
and liturgy should be reformed at their discretion ; and 
that such members as had been displaced should be ra» 
stored. These proposals, which, if they had been conw> 
plied with, would have moulded the goveimnent into an 
aristocracy, were, happily for posterity, rejected by ttie 
king« ** Should I grant these demands,*' said he in Jiia 
reply, '' I might be waited on bareheaded ; I might have 
my hand kissed, the title of majesty be continued to me,, 
and the king's authority, signified by bolh houses of par- 
liament, might be still the style of your commands; I 
might have swords and maces carried before me, and 
please mysdf with the sight of a crown and sceptie 
(though even these twigs would not long flourish, when 
the ^ock upon which thejr grew was dead) : but^^ as ta 
true and real power, I should remain but the outside,; 
but the picture, but the sign, ci a king/^ War on^ aof 
terms, therefore, was esteemed preferable to such aiir 
ignominious peace. Thus the king and his parliament 
reproached each other for beginning a scene of slau^ter, 
of which both were equally culpable*^ 



CHAPTER JX. 
Cha&les I. (Continued.) 

A.i>. 1642—1646. 

No period since England began could show ao many 
instances of courage, abilities, and virtue, as the present 
fatal oppofiitiou called forth into action* Now was thi^ 
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time when talents of all kinds, unchecked hj authority, 
were called from the lower ranks of life, to dispute for 
power and pre-eminence. Both sides, equally confix 
dent of the justice of their cause, appealed to God to 
judge of the rectitude of their intentions. The parlia- 
ment was convinced that it fought for Heaven,* by as* 
serting its regards for a peculiar mode of worship ; and 
the king was not less convinced that his claims were 
sacred, as he had ever been taught to consider them as 
of divine original. Thus passion and enthusiasm on 
each side animated the combatants ; and courage rather 
than conduct, among these undisdplined troops, decided 
the fortune of the day. 

Never was contest more apparently unequal than this 
seemed at first to be ; the king being almost destitute of 
every advantage. His revenue had been seized by his 
opponents : all the sea-port towns were in their hands, 
except Newcastle ; and thus they were possessed of the 
customs which these could supply ; the fleet was at their 
disposal ; all magazines of arms and ammunition were 
seized for their use ; and they had the wishes of all the 
most active members of the nation. 

To oppose this, the king had that acknowledged re- 
verence which was paid to royalty, to give sanction to 
his cause. The greater part of the nobility adhered ta 
him, as their distinctions must rise or fall with the source 
of honour. Most of the men of education also, and the 
ancient gentry, still considered loyalty as a virtue, and 
armed their tenants and servants in his cause. With 
Aug. 22, these followers and hopes he resolved to take 

1642. the field, and erected the royal standard at 
Nottingham. 

Manifestoes on the one side and the other were now 
dispersed throughout the kingdom ; and the whole na- 
tion composed two factions, distinguished by the names 
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of Cavaliers and Roundheads. The king, to bind him- 
self by the most solemn engagements to his people, 
made the following protestation before his whole army : 
" I do promise, in the presence of almighty God, 
and as I hope for his blessing and protection^ that I 
wiM, to the utmost of my power, defend and maintain 
the true reformed protestant religion established in the 
church of England ; and, by the grace of God, in the 
same will live and die. 

" I desire that the laws may be ever the measure of 
my government, and that the liberty and property of 
the subject may be preserved by them with the same 
care as my own just rights. And if it please Gtod, by 
his blessing on this army raised for my necessary 
defence, to preserve me from the present rebellion, I do 
solemnly and faithfully promise, in the sight of God, to 
maintain the just privileges and freedom of parliament, 
and to govern, to the utmost of my power, by the 
known statutes and customs of the kingdom ; and par- 
ticularly to observe inviolably the laws to which I have 
given my consent this parliament. Meanwhile, if this* 
emergence, and the great necessity to which I am 
driven, beget any violation of law, I hope it will be 
imputed by God and man to the authors of this war, 
not to me, who have so earnestly laboured to preserve 
the peace of the kingdom. 

** When I willingly fail in these particulars, I shall 
expect no aid or relief from man, nor any protection 
from above. But in this resolution I hope for the 
cheerful assistance of all good men, and am confident 
of the blessing of Heaven." 

The sincerity with which this speech was delivered, 
and the justice of its contents, served to strengthen the 
king's cause. At first he appeared in a veryjiow con- 
dition; besides the trained bands of the county, raised 
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by. AT John Digbf. the sheriff, he had not assraibled. 
above thcee huncWl iofantry. His cavalry^ which Gom^ 
|x>9ed his chief strength, exceeded not eight huBdned^ 
and were very ill provided with arms. Indeed, be was 
soon reinforced ; but not being then in a condition to 
face his enemies, he thought it prudent to retire by slow 
OAarches to Derby, and thence to Shrewsbury, in* ordar 
to countenance the levies which his friends were making 
in those quarters. 

In ihe mem^ time his enemies were not remiss^ in pre* 
psradons. Tbey bad a magazine of areas at HuU; 
aiad sir John Hotham was appointed governor of that 
place by the parliament. Charies had some time befcn^ 
presented himself befhre that town, but was refused ad« 
mission; and ^m ibis they drew their principal re«^ 
sources.: The foreea also, which had been every wh^ce 
raised on pretence of the service of Ireland, w^re now 
more q)enly adlisted by the parliament for their own. 
purposes ; and the command was givai to the earl of 
Essex, a bold man,, who rather desired to see monarchy^ 
abridged than totally destroyed. In London no lesa 
than four thousand men were enlisted in one day ; and 
the parli^anent voted a declaration, which they reqjyured 
every member to subscribe, that they would live and 
die witii their general. Orders were also issued out for 
loans of money and plate, which were to defend the 
king and both houses of parliament ; for th^ still pre- 
served this style. This brought immense quantities of 
l^te to the treasivry ; and so great was menV axdour in 
tfae cause, that there was more than they could find 
room for. By these means they found themselves in a 
short tinoie at the head of sixteen thousand men ; and 
the earl of Esaex led them> towards Northam|>toa 
against i^e king. 

The army of the mjHilists did not eqpual Chat of Essessc 



in Bumber i however, it was supposed to be better dis- 
dpKaed, and bettar conducted. The two sons of the 
unfortunate elector Palatine, prince Rupert and prince 
Maurice, offered to the king their services, which were 
gladly accepted. A slight advantage gained by prince 
Rupert over colonel Sandys, in the beginning, gave great 
hqies^ of his future activity, and inspired the army with 
resolution to hazard a battle. So little were both armies 
skilled in the arts and stratagems of war, that they were 
within siK miles of each othar before they were ac- 
quainted With their mutual approach ; and^ what is re- 
markaUe, they had been ten days within twenty miles 
of each other without knowing it. 

Edge-hill was the first place where the two armies 
were put in array against each other, and the country 
first drenched in dvil slaughter. It was a dreadful 
si^t, to see above thirty thousand of the bravest men 
in the world, instead of employing their courage abroad, 
taming it agamst each other, while the dearest friends, 
and the nearest kinsmen embraced opposite sides, and 
prepared to bury their private regards in faetious hatred* 
In the beginning of this engagement, sir Faithful For- 
tescue, who had levied a troop for the Irish war, but 
had> been obliged to serve in the parliamentary army^ 
deserted to the royalists, and so intimidated the parlia- 
mentary forces, that the whole body of cavalry fled. The 
right wing of their army followed their example ; but, 
the Victore too eagerly pursuing, Essex's body of reserve 
whedled upon the rear of the pursuers, and made great 
havoc among them. After the royalists had a little r^ 
oovered from their sfirprise, they made a vigorous stand ; 
and bcvth sides for a' time stood gazing at each other,. 
without snflicient courage to renew the attack. They 
all night lay under armi^ and next morning found theni^ 
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selves in sight of each other. This was the time for the 
iking to strike a decisive blow : he lost the (^p(»rtunit3r ; 
^nd both sides separated with equal loss. Five thousand 
men are said to have been found dead on the field of 
battle. 

It would be tedious, and no way instructive, to enter 
into the marchings and counter-marchings of these un« 
disciplined and ill-conducted armies : war was a new 
trade to the English, as they had not seen a hostile en* 
gagement in the island for near a century before. The 
queen came to reinforce the royal party; she had brought 
soldiers and ammunition from Holland, and immediatdy 
departed to procure more. But the parliament, who 
iknew its own strength, felt no discouragement. Their 
demands seemed to increase in proportion to their losses ; 
and, as they were repressed in the field, they grew more 
haughty in the cabinet. Such governors as gave up their 
fortresses to the king were attainted of high treason* It 
was in vain for the king to send proposals after any sue* 
cess ; this only raised their pride and their animosity- 
But though this desire in the king to make peace with his 
subjects was the highest encomium on his humanity, yet 
his long negotiations, one of which he carried on at Ox- 
ford, were faulty as a warrior. He wasted that time in 
^tercation and treaty which he should have employed in 
vigorous exertions in the field. 

However, the first two campaigns, upon the whole, 
wore a favourable aspect. One victory followed another: 
A, D. Cornwall was reduced to peace and obedience 
1643. under the king : a victory was gained over the 
parliamentarians at Stratton-hill, in Devonshire ; another 
^t Roundway-down near the Devices; and a third in 
Chalgrave-field. Bristol was besieged and taken ; and 
Cloucester was besieged ; the battle of Newbuiy was 
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favourable to the royal cause ; and great hopes of suc- 
cess were formed from an army in the north, raised by 
the marquis of Newcastle. 

But, in the second of these campaigns, the two bravest 
and greatest men of their respective parties were killed ; 
as if it was intended, by tlie kindness of Providence, 
that they should be exempted from seeing the miseries 
and the slaughter which were shortly to ensue. These 
were John Hampden, and Lucius Gary, lord Falkland. . 

In an incursion made by prince Rupert to within 
about two miles of the enemy's quarters, a great bool^ 
was obtained. This the parliamentarians attempted to 
rescue ; and Hampden, at their head, overtook the royal- 
ists in Chalgrave-field. As he ever was the first to 
enter into the thickest of the battle, he was shot in the 
shoulder with a brace of bullets, and the bone broken. 
Some days after he died in great pain ; nor could his 
whole party, had their army met a total overthrow, have 
been cast into greater consternation. Even Charles, 
his enemy, felt for his disaster, and offered his own sur* 
geon to assist his cure. Hampden, whom we have seen» 
in the beginning of these troubles, refuse to pay ship» 
money, gained, by his inflexible integrity, the esteem 
even of his enemies. To these he. added affability in 
conversation, temper, art, eloquence in debate, and pe^ 
netration in council. 

But Falkland was a still greater loss, and a greater 
character. He added to Hampden's severe principles 
a politeness and elegance but then beginning to be 
known in England. He had boldly withstood the 
king's pretensions while he saw him making a bad u;e 
of his power ; but when he perceived the design of 
the parliament to overturn the religion and the con- 
stitution of his country, he changed his side, and 
iiteadfastly attached himself to the crown. From the; 

R 2 
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beginning of the civil war^ his natural cheerftjlness 
and vivacity forsook him ; he became melancholy^ 
jAdy pale, and negligent of his person. When the 
two armies were in sight of each other, and preparing 
ior the battle of Newbury, he appeared desirous of 
terminating his Ufe, since he could not compose the 
miseries of his country. Still anxious for his country 
alone, he dreaded the too prosperous success of his 
own party as much as that of the enemy; and he pro- 
fessed that its miseries had broken his heart. His 
usual cry among his friends, after a deep silence and 
frequent sighs, was, "Peace! Peace!** He now said, 
upon the morning of the engagement, that he was weary 
of the times, and should leave them before night. He 
was shot by a musket-ball in the belly ; and his body 
was next morning found among a heap of slain. His 
writings, his eloquence, his justice, and his courage^ 
deserved such a death of glory ; and they found it. 

The king, that he might make preparations during 
the winter for the ensuing campaign, and to oppose the 
designs of the Westminster parliament, called one at 
Oxford ; and this was the first time that England saw 
A. D. two parliaments sitting at the same time. His 
1644. house of peers was pretty full ; his house of 
commons consisted of about a hundred and forty, 
which amounted to not above half of the other house 
of commons. From this shadow of a parliament he 
received some supplies; after which it was prorogued, 
and never after assembled. In the mean time the par- 
liamentarian leaders were equally active on their side. 
They pas^ an ordinance, commanding aH the inha- 
bitants of London and its Neighbourhood to retrench a 
meal a week, and to pay the value of it for thie support 
of the public cause. But, what was much more effec- 
tual, the Scots, who considered their claims an similaf^ 
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led a strong army to their assistance* The two houses 
levied an army of fourteen thousand men in the east 
under the earl of Manchester; they had an army of 
ten thousand men under Essex, and another of nearly 
the same ibrce imder sir William Waller. • These were 
superior to any force the king could bring into the fields 
and were well appointed with ammunition^ provisions^ 
and pay. 

Hostililiesy which even during the winter season had 
not been wholly discontinued, were renewed in the 
spring with their usual fury, and served to desolate the 
kii^dom without deciding victory. Each county joined 
that side to whidi it was addicted from motives of 
conviction, interest, or fear. Some, however, peti- 
tioned for peace; and all the wise and good were 
earnest in the cry. What particularly deserves re* 
mark, was an attemj^ of the women of London, wha^ 
to the number of two or three thousand, went in a bodj 
to the house of commons, earnestly demanding peace* 
'' Gave us those traitors," said they, ** that are against 
peace ; give them, that we may tear them in pieces**^ 
The guards found some difficulty in qu^ing this in*- 
aurrection, and one or two women lost their lives ia 
the fray. 

The battle of Marston-moor was the beginning of 
the king^s misfortunes and disgrace. The Scots and 
parliamentarian mrmy had joined, and were besieging^ 
Ywk» when prince Rupert, joined by the marquis of 
Newcastle, determined to raise the siege» Both sides 
drew up on Marston-moor, to the number of fifty thou 
Mii4 and the victory seemed long undecided between 
Ibem. Riq^eri^ who commanded the right wing of the 
fOfaUsts^ was exposed by Oliver Cromwell^ who noir 
fint cg^ne into notice at ihs head of a body of troops 
. whom lie had taken caie to levy and discij^e. O^m^ 
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weH was victorious ; he pushed his opponents off the 
field, followed the vanquished, returned to a second en- 
gagement and a second victory; the prince*^ whole 
train of artillery was taken ; and the royalists sustained 
irreparable injury. 

While the king was unfortunate in the field, he was 
not more successful in negotiation. A treaty was be* 
gun at Uxbridge, which, like all others, came to no- 
A. D. thing. The puritans demanded a total abolition 
1645. of the episcopacy and all church ceremonies ; 
and this Charles, from conviction, from interest, and 
persuasion, was not willing to permit. He had all 
along adhered to the episcopal jurisdiction, not only be- 
cause it was favourable to monarchy, but because all 
his adherents were passionately devoted to it He 
esteemed bishops as essential to the Christian church ; 
and thought himself bound, not only by temporal but 
sacred ties, to defend them. The parliament was as 

' obstinately bent upon removing this order ; and, to 
show their resolution, began with the foremost of the 
number. 

William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, ds we have 
already seen, had been imprisoned in the Tower at the 

. same time with Strafford ; and he had patiently en- 
dured so long a confinement without being brought to 

' any trial. He was now, therefore, accused of high- 
treason, in endeavouring to subvert the fundamental 
laws, and of other high crimes and misdemeanours. 
The groundless charge of popery, which his life and 
afterwards his death belied, was urged against him. 
In his defence he spoke several hours with that courage 

Nvhich seems the result of innocence and integrity^ The 
lords, who were his judges, appeared willing to acquit 

^him: but the* commons, his accusers, finding how his 

trial was Kkely to go, passed an ordinance for his exe- 
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cutioQ, and terrified the lords, who continued obstinate^ 
to give their consent. Seven peers alone voted in this 
important question ; all the rest, either from shame or 
fear, did not appear. When brought to the scaffoId> 
this venerable prelate, without any terror, but in the 
usual tone of his exhortations from the pulpit, made 
the people a long speech. He told them that he had 
examined his heart ; and thanked God that he found 
no sins there which deserved the death he was going^ 
to suffer. The king, he said, had been traduced by 
some, as labouring to introduce popery; but he be- 
lieved him as sound a protestant as any man in the 
kingdom ; and as for parliaments, though he disliked 
the conduct of one or two, yet he never designed ta 
change the laws of his country, or the protestant re- 
ligion. After he had prayed for a few minutes, the 
executioner severed his head at a blow. It is a melan- 
choly consideration, that, in these times of trouble, 
tiie best men were those on either side who chiefly 
suffered. 

The death of Laud was followed by a total alteration 
of the ceremonies of the church. The Liturgy was, by 
a public act, abolished on the day of his death, as if he 
had been the only obstacle to its formal removal. The 
church of England was in all respects brought to a 
conformity to the puritanical establishment ; while the 
citizens of London, and the Scotch army, gave publie 
thanks for so happy an alteration. 

The abolition of the reformed religion, as established 
by queen Elizabeth, seemed at first to promise vigour 
and consistence to the counsels of the paiiiamentarians. 
But such is the nature of man, that if he does not find^. 
he makes, opposition. From the moment the puritans, 
began to be apparently united, and ranked under one 
.^nomination of presbyterians, they beg^ to divide into 
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iresh parties, each professing different views and interests. 
One part of the house was composed of presbyterians, 
strictly so called ; the other, though a minority, of in- 
dependents, a new sect that had lately been introdaced, 
and gained ground surprisingly. 

The difference between these two sects would be, 
hardly worth mentioning, did not their religious opinions 
influence their political conduct. The church of Eng- 
land, as we have seen^ had appointed bishops of clerical 
ordination^ and a book of common prayer. The pres- 
byterians exclaimed against both ; they were for having 
the church governed by clergymen elected by the 
people, and prayers made without premeditation. The 
independents went still farther ; they exduded all the 
dergy ; they maintained that every man might pray in 
public, exhort his audience, and explain the Scriptures. 
Their political system kept pace with their religions. 
Not contented with redudng the king to a first ma- 
gistrate, which was the aim of the presbyterians, this 
sect aspired at the abolition not only of all monarchy, 
Irat of all subordination. They maintained, and they 
maintained rightly, that all men were bom equal ; but 
liiey alleged also, that no accidental or artifidal insd- 
tntions could destroy this equality ; and there they were 
deceived. Could such a plan of government as thdrs 
be practicable, it would, no doubt, be the most happy*; 
but the wise and industrious must in every country 
prevail over the weak and idle ; and the bad success 
of the independent scheme soon after showed bow ill 
adapted such speculative ideas were to human infirmity. 
Possessed, however, with a high idea of thrfr own rec- 
titude both in religion and politics, they gave way to a 
suriy pride, which is ever the result of narrow mami er s 
and solitary tlnnking. 

These were a body of men who were now f^wtog^ 
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into consideration : their apparent sanctit j, tikexr natural 
courage, excited bj enthusiasm, and tbeir unceas^^ 
perseverance^ began to work considerable effects ; and» 
though they were out-numbered in the house of com* 
mons, which was composed of more enlightened minds, 
thej formed a majority in the army, made up chiefly of 
the lowest of the vulgar. 

The royalists endeavoured to throw a ridicule on thig 
fanaticism, without being sensible how much reason 
they had to apprehend its dangerous consequenceg. 
The forces of the king were united by mudi feeblor 
ties ; and licence among them, which had been intBO* 
duced by the want of pay, had risen to a dangeroos 
height, rendering them as formidable to their imendlB 
as their enemies. To increase this unpopularity, the 
king, finding the parliament of Scotland as well as that 
of England declaring against him, thought proper to 
make a truce with the papists of Ireland, in order to 
bring over the English forces who served in that king^ 
dom. With these troops, he also received some of <*e 
native Irish into his service, who still retained their 
fierceness and barbarity. This gave the perUament a 
plausible opportunity of upbraiding him with taking 
papists into his service, and gave a colour to the aiK 
cient calumny of his having excited them to rebel. 
Unfortunately too, soon after, it was found that they 
rather increased the hatred of his subjects than added 
to the strength of his army. They were routed by 
Fairfax, one of the generals of iSxe parliament mrmy^ 
and, though they threw down their arms, they were 
slaughtered without mercy. It is said that several 
women were found among the slain, who wiHi l^i^ 
knives 'had done considerable execuf&on; but the ani* 
mosity of the Engfish against these wretches Ht Hisffc 
time noigbt have given rise to the repotL 
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These misfortunes were soon after succeeded by 
anodier. Ch^rles^ who had now retired to Oxford, 
found himself at the head of a turbulent seditious armj, 
who, f5pom wanting pay, were scarcely subject to con- 
trol; while, on the other hand, the parliamentarians 
were well supplied and paid, and held together from 
principle. The parliament, to give them an example 
ci disinterestiedness in their own conduct, passed an 
act^ called the self-denying ordinance, which deserved 
all commendation. They resolved, lest it should be 
suggested by the nation that their intent was to make 
themiselves masters, that no member of their house 
should have a command in the army. The former 
generals were, therefore, changed ; the earls of Essex, 
Denbigh, and Manchester, gave up their commissions; 
and Fairfax, now appointed general with Cromwell, 
who found means to keep at once his seat and his 
commission, new-modelled the army. This, which 
might at first have seemed to weaken their forces, gave 
them new spirit ; and the soldiers, become more con- 
fident in their new commanders, were irresistible. 

Never was a more singular army assembled than 
that which now drew the sword in the parliamentary 
Cause. The officers exercised the office of chaplains ; 
and, during the intervals of action, instructed thdr 
troops by sermons, prayers, and exhortations. Rap- 
turous ecstasies supplied the place of study and re- 
flection ; and while they kindled as they spoke, they 
ascribed their own .warmth to a descent of the Spirit 
firom heaven. The private soldiers, seized with the 
same spirit, employed their vacant hours in prayer, in 
perusing the holy Scriptures, in ghostly conferences. 
When marching to the field of battle, the hymn and 
the ejaculation mixed their notes with those of the 
trumpet. An army thus actuated became invincible. 
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The well-disputed battle which decided the June 14*^ 
&te of Charles, was fought at Nasebjr, a vil- 1645. 
lage in Northamptonshire. The main bodj of the royal 
army was commanded by lord Astley : prince Rupert 
led the right wing, sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, 
and the king himself headed the body of reserve. On 
the opposite side, Fairfax and Skippon commanded the 
main body ; Cromwell led on the right wing, and Ire- 
ton, his son-in-law, the left. Prince Rupert attacked 
the left wing with his usual impetuosity and success : 
they were broken, and pursued as far as the village; 
' but he lost time in attempting to make himself master 
of their artillery. Cromwell, in the mean time, wisis 
equally successful on his side, and broke through the 
enemy's horse after a very obstinate resistance. While 
these were thus engaged, the infantry on both sides 
maintained the conflict with equal ardour; and, in 
spite of the efforts of Fairfax and Skippon, their bat- 
talions began to give way. But it was now that Crom- 
well returned with his victcnious forces, and charged 
the king's infantry in flank with such vigour, that a 
total rout began to ensue. By this time prince Rupert 
had rejoined the king and the small body of reserve ; 
but his troops, though victorious, could not be brought 
to a second charge. They were at all times licentious 
and ungovernable ; but* they were now intimidated ; for 
the parliamentarians, having recovered from the first 
shock, stood ready in order of battle to receive them. 
The king was desirous of charging them at the head of 
his reserve; but the earl of Camwath, who rode by 
his majesty's side, seizing the bridle of his horse, turned 
him round, saying, with a loud oath, '^ Will you go 
upon your death in an instant?'* The troops seeing 
his motion, wheeled to the right, and rode off in siidi 
cmfusion that they could not be rallied during the riest 
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of the day. Tike king, percdving the battle whoUj 
Ia8t> was obliged to abandoa the fidd to his eBemiet, 
who took all his cannon^ baggage, and above five thou- 
sand prisoners. 

From this fisUttl blow the king never after recovered; 
hm army was dispersed, and the conquerors made as 
nany captives as they thought proper. Amimg the 
<yther spoils taken on this occasion, the king's cabinet 
was seized, in whidi was contained all his private cor- 
respondence with the queen« The letters were shortly 
after published by the command of the piyrliament, 
who took a vulgar and brutal pleasing in ridiculing all 
those tender effusions which were never, drawn up for 
the public eye. 

The battle of Naseby put the parliamentarians in pos- 
4Kssion of almost all the strong towns of the kingdom-— 
Bristol, Bridgewater, Chester, Sherborne and Bath» 
Exeter was beskged ; and all the king's troops in the 
western counties being entirely dispersed, Fairfax pres- 
^d the place, and it surrendered af discretion. The 
king's interests seemed going to ruin in every quarter. 
The Scotish army, whidi, as has been said^ took pact 
with the parliament, having made themselves masters of 
Cariisle, after an obstinate siege, marched to the south- 
ward, and laid siege to Hereford. Anothar engagement 
feUowed between the king and the parliamentarians, in 
which his forces were put to the rout by colonel Jones, 
a thousand of his men made pisoners, and five hundred 
dahi. Tlius harassed on every side, he retreated to 
Oxford, which in all conditions of his fortune had been 
ateady to his cause ; and th&ce he resolved to offer netr 
terms to his victorious pursuers. 

Nothing coidd be more affecting than the king's agn- 
ation during his abode at Oxford. Saddened by Ui 
k^ Bsetenclioly diaasters, imppesied with the afipm-* 
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baiflioBS of 8och as hwa^ wet him, barassed by the 
murmurs of those who had followed bis cause» and 
stung with sorrow for his incapacity to rdieve them^ 
he now was willing to grant the parliament theur ow» 
terms, and at any rate to procnre a reconcilmtion. He 
therefore sent them repeated mesi»ges'to this purpose; 
but they did not deign to make him the least reply. At 
last, after reproadmig him with the blood spilt during 
the war, they tdd him that they were preparing some 
bills, to which if he would consent, they would then be 
able to judge of his pac^c inclinations* 

In the mean time Fairfax wad a|^roacfaing a. b;, 
with a powerful and victorious army, and was I64i6. 
taking the proper measures for laying siege to Oxford^ 
which promised an easy surrender. To be taken cap 
tive and led in triumph by his insolent subjects, was 
what Qbarles justly abhorred; and every insult and 
violence might be threaded from the soldiery, who had 
fU^t the effects of his opposition* In this desperate ex« 
tremity, he embraced a measure which, in any other 
situation, might justly lie under the imputation of im- 
prudence and indiscretion. He resolved to give himself 
up to the Sootish army, who had never testified such 
implacable animosity against him, and to trust to thw 
loyalty for the rest. 

That he might the better conceal his design from the 
people of Oxford, orders were given at every gate of 
the city for allowing three persons to pass. In the 
night, the king, accompanied by doctor Hudson and 
Mn Ashbumham, todk: the road towaids London, triK 
.veffing as Ashbumham's servant He, in fact, came so 
near London, that he once entertained some thoughta 
of entering that city, and of tfaiowing faimsdf on the 
mercy of the parliament At last, after f^assing through 
mitny cro»^roadi8 and by-wi^s, he amvedat ikt Scotidi 
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camp before Newark^ and discovered himself to lord 
Leven, the general. 

The Scots, who had bef<»^ given him some general 
assurances of their fidelity and protection, now seemed 
greatly surprised at his arrival among them. Instead 
of bestowing a thought on his interests, they instantly 
entered into a consultation upon their own. The com- 
missioners of their army sent up an account of the king^s 
arrival to the parliament, and declared that his coming 
was altogether uninvited and unexpected. In the mean 
time, they prevailed upon the king to give directions 
for surrendering all his garrisons to the parliament; 
with which he complied. In return for this cxmdescen- 
sion, they treated him with very long sermons among 
the ecclesiastics, and with the most cautious reserve^ 
but very diffisrent from respect, among the officers. The 
preachers of the party indeed insulted him from the pul- 
pit ; and one of them, after reproaching him to his face 
with his misconduct, ordered that psalm to be sung 
which begins, 

" Why dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself. 
Thy wicked deeds to praise ? " 
The king stood up, and called for that psalm which be- 
gins with these words, 

" Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray. 
For men would me devour." 
The audience accordingly sang this psalm in compassion 
to majesty in distress. 

The parliament being informed of the king^s capti- 
vity, immediately entered into a treaty with the Scots, 
about delivering up their prisoner. The Scots had> 
from their first entrance into England, been allowed 
pay by the parliament, in order to prevent their plun- 
dering the country : much of this, however, remained 
unpaid, from the unavoidable necessities of the times ; 
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and much more was daimed by the Scots than was 
really due. Nevertheless, they now saw that this was 
a convenient time for insisting on their arrears ; and 
they resolved to make the king the instrument by which 
this money was to be obtained. After various debates 
upon this h^ad between them and the parliamenti in 
which they pretended to great honour, and insisted upon 
many punctilios, they agreed, that upon payment of 
four hundred thousand pounds they would deliver up 
the king to his enemies : and this was cheerfully com- 
plied with. An action so atrocious may be palliated, 
but can never be defended : they returned home, laden 
with plunder, and the reproaches of all good men. 

From this period to the despotic government of 
Cromwdl, the constitution was convulsed with all the 
agitations of faction, guilt, ignorance, and enthusiasm* 
The kingly power being laid low, the parliament at- 
tempted to assume the reins; but they were soon to sub- 
mit in turn to the military power, which, like all demo- 
cracies, was turbulent, transient, feeble, and bloody. 
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Charles I. (Continued.) 
A. D. 1647—1649. 

The king being delivered over by the Scots to the 
p£urliamentary commissioners, he was conducted under 
a guard to Holdenby Castle in Northamptonshire. 
They treated him in confinement with the most rigorous 
severity, dismissing all his ancient servants, debarring 
him from all visits, and cutting off all communication 
with his friends and family. 
The civil war was now over; the king had absolved 
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his foHowers from their alliance, and the parliament 
had now no enemy to fear, except those very troops by 
which they had extended then- overgrown authority* 
But in proportion as the terror of the king's power 
diminished, the division between the independents and 
the presbyterians became more apparent. The ma* 
jority in the house were of the presbyterian sect ; but 
the majority of the army were staunch independents* 
At the head of this sect was Cromwell, who secretly 
directed its operations, and invigorated all its mea- 
sures. 

Oliver Cromwell, whose talents now began to appear 
in full lustre, was the son of a private gentleman of 
Huntingdon ; but being the son of a second brother, he 
inherited a very small paternal fortune. He had been 
sent to Cambridge ; but his inclinations not at that time 
turning to the calm occupations of elegant literature, he 
was remarkable only for the profligacy of his conduct, 
and the dissipation of his paternal fortune. It was, 
perhaps, his poverty that induced him to fall into the 
opposite extreme shortly after ; for, from being one of 
the most debauched men in the kingdom, he became 
the most rigid and abstemious. The same vehemence 
of temper which had transported him into the extremes 
of pleasure, now distinguished his religious habits. He 
endeavoured to improve his shattered fortunes by agri- 
culture ; but this expedient served only to plunge him 
into farther difficulties. He was even determined to go 
over and settle in New England ; but was prevented by 
the king^s ordinance to the contrary. From accident or 
intrigue, he was chosen member for the town (jf Cam- 
bridge, in the long parliament ; but he seemed at first 
to possess no talents for oratory, his person being 
ungraceful, his dress slovenly, his elocution homely, 
tedious, obscure, and embarrassed* He made up, hew* 
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ertt, by ibcbI aad ^sererance, what he wanted in nB* 
UmA powera; and being endowed with unshaken iotae* 
picBty, much dissiimllatiGiiy and a thmougb cemictiiMa 
of tlie rectitude of his eause, fae rase, thvouf^ the grada^ 
tkms of preferment, to the post of lieutenaat-generai 
under Fairfax; bat, in realitj, possessing die aupreme 
cemmand orer the wh(de ^srmjr^ 

Soon after the retreat of the Soots, the pvesbyteriaa 
party, seeing every tiling iseduced to obedience, began 
to talk of dismissing a considerable part of the army^ 
and semiRng the rest to IreUnd. It may easily be aup^ 
posed, that for every reason the troops were as unwil^ 
ling to be disbanded as to be led over into a country aa 
yet uncivilised, uncultivated, and barbarous. Cromwell 
took care to inspire them with a horror of either : they 
loved him for his bravery and religious zeal, and still 
more for his seemiug affection to them. Instead, there* 
fore, of submitting, they resolved to petition ; and thejr 
began by desiring an indemnity, ratified by the king, for 
any illegal actions which they might have committed 
during the war. This the commons, in turn, treated 
with great severity ; they voted, that this petition tend^- 
ed to introduce mutiny, to put conditions upon the par-^ 
liament, to obstruct the relief of die kingdom c^ Ireland ; 
and Hiey tfareatened to proceed against the iHX>moters of 
it as enemies to tiie statfe, and disturbers of the public 
peace. 

The army now b^aii to considar themselves as a 
body distinct from the commonwealth ; and complain*^ 
ed, that l^y had secured the generd tranquiUit^, wfajie 
Hiey were at the same time deprived of the privileges 
of Engyshmen. In opposition, tharefbve, to the pai^ 
nent at WecAnnHster, a voiS^ry parltaaoent was formed^ 
composed of the officers and ccnmnon soldiers of each 
regiment . The principal oflloecs fprmed a council to 

VOL. II. s 
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Tepreseht the body of peers ; the soldiers elected two 
men out of each company to represent the house of 
commons ; and these were called the Agitators of the 
army. Cromwell took care to be one of the number, 
and thus contrived an easy method underhand of con-^ 
ducting and promoting the sedition of the army. 

This fierce assembly^ having debated for a very short 
time, declared that they. found many grievances to be 
redressed; and began by specifying such as they de« 
sired to be most speedily removed. The very same 
conduct which had formerly been used with success by 
the parliament against their sovereign^ was now put in 
practice by the army against the parliament. As the 
commons granted every request, the agitators rose in 
their demands : the former accused the army of mutiny 
and sedition ; the army retorted the charge, and alleged 
that the king had been deposed only to make way for 
their usurpations. 

The unhappy king, in the mean time, continued a 
prisoner at Holdenby Castle ; and as his countenance 
might add some authority to that side which should 
obtain it, Cromwell, who secretly conducted all the 
measures of the army while he apparently exclaimed 
against their violence, resolved to seize the king's person. 
Accordingly a party of five hundred horse appeared at 
the castle, under the command of one Joyce, who had 
l^een originally a tailor, but who, in the present confusion 
of all raiiks and orders, was advanced to the rank of 
comet. Without any opposition, he entered the king's: 
apartment, armed with pistols, and told him that he 
must prepare and go with him. *^ Whither? " said the 
king. " To the army," replied Joyce. " By what war- 
rant ? " asked the king. Joyce pointed to his followers* 
** Your warrant/' replied Charles, ** is written in fair 
characters." And then, without farther delay, he went 
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into his coach, and was safely conducted to the armyv 
who were hastening to their rendezvous at Triploe- 
heath, near Royston. The next day Cromwell arrived 
among them, where he was received with acclamations 
of joy, and was instantly invested with the supreme 
command. 

It was now that the commons perceived a settled de- 
sign in the army to prescribe laws to their employers ; 
and they did not fail to spread the alarm through the 
city. But it was too late to resist ; the army, with 
Cromwell at their head, advanced with precipitation, and 
arrived in a few days at St. Alban's ; so that the com- 
mons now began to think of temporising. The decla-* 
ration by which they had voted the military petitioners 
enemies to the state, was recalled, and erased from their 
journal-book. But all submission was vain ; the army 
still rose in their demands, in proportion as those de» 
mands were gratified, until at last they entirely threw 
off the mask, and claimed a right of modeling the whole 
government, and settling the nation. 

But as too precipitate an assumption of authority 
might appear invidious, Cromwell began by accusing 
eleven members of the house as guilty of high treason, 
and enemies to the army. The members accused were 
the leaders of the presby terian party, the very men who 
had prescribed such rigorous measures to the king, and 
now, in their turn, were threatened with popular resent- 
ment As they were the leading men in the house, the 
commons were willing to protect them ; but the army 
insisting on their dismission, they voluntarily left the 
house rather than be compelled to withdraw. 

At last the citizens of London, who had been ever 
foremost in sedition, began to open their eyes, and to 
perceive that the constitution was totally overturned. 
They saw an oppressive parliament now subjected to 

s 2 
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a mare oppiresstve aamy; they foimd their leligkMi 
aboUrihed, their kio^ a captive, joid no liofies ef Kdreea 
hvt from aaotber scok of daiigihter. ia diis •engence, 
tkenefope^ 4:be oomnun-coinicii assembled the miltlia of 
the city ; the works 'were maitaed, and a manifesto pub- 
lisfaed, aggravating the hostile intentions of the surmj. 
findifig <^at the house of eommonsy in compHaoce with 
the request of the army^ had Toted that the citgr militia 
dbould be disbanded^ the oMltitude rose, besieged ibe 
door of the hodse, and obliged them to reverse that vote 
wivch iStsy had passed so lately. 

In this iBanner was this wretched house intimidafaed 
OB eiUierside^ obfigcd at oae time to obey 1^ army, 
at another to comply wstk the clamours of the city 
rabble. Thk assembly twas* in consequenoe, difvided 
into parties, astiMal ; one port <8idi]ig with the seditious 
ekizens, whfle the sniiMrity^ witibt the two speak^^ at 
their head, were iiir encouraging tbe army. In sudbi an 
iMiitversal coaAision, it is not ta ifae exo^ted that any 
thing less than a sepasrstion lof tbe parties gcmUI take 
pkoe ; and accordingly the two speakers, wkii ^i&ty- 
two members, «eefetly retived from Uie house, a/nd threw 
themselves under the preteotion of the army, then «n« 
camped upon Hounslow-heath. They were received 
with diouts and acdamatian ; thdr integrity was ex* 
tolled; and the whole body of the soldiery, a formi- 
dable Ibneeof twenty dicmsand men, now moined fiorward 
to reifirtate them. 

In the mean time, the remaining members resolved to 
act with vigour, and resist the encroachments of the 
army. They chose new speakers ; they gave orders for 
entistiog troops ; they ordered the trabaed hands to man 
the lines ; and the wh^e city boldly resoh7>ed to resist 
the invasion. But this resolntion only hdd iwhile the 
enemy was thou^t at a distance ; for when die formiv 



dable fiiree of Cromwell appeared, alt was^ obdIeiiM 
an($ sttboiisBion ; the gales wwe^ opemdf is» the genetml, 
wbo aflftended the two speakers^ and the n^ of the 
members, peaceably to thdv habitatiens. The elev6fi» 
impeached members, being accused as cause? 0S the 
tumult, were expelled^ afiid most of them retk^ed to. the 
continent. The mayor, ^eriiff, and' three aldisrnieny 
were sent to the Tower ; seveiral eitiaens, and officers oB 
militia, were committed to prison, and the lines about 
the city were leveled to tlve gr^and^ The command of 
the Tower was given to F^rfax, the* general ; and tiie 
parliament ordered him their hearty thasks ft>p havii^: 
disobeyed their cotnmands. 

It now only remained to dispose of the king, who had 
been sent by the army a prisoner to. HDampton Court. 
The independent army, at the head of whom was Crom«» 
well, on one hand, and the presbyterisms in' tiie namw 
of either house^ on the other hand, treated separately 
with him in private* He had* at one time even hopes> 
that in these struggles for power, he might have been 
dhosen mediator in the dispute ; and he expected that 
the kingdom, at last sensible of the miseries of anarchy, 
would, like a ft*oward child^ hushed witiii its own impoiv 
tunities, settle into its former tranquil constitution. 
However, in all his miseries and doubts^ though at first- 
led about with his army, and afterwai:d&kepta prisoner 
by them at Hampton^ sisoh wa»> Ms admirable equality 
of temper, that no difference was ptncetved in his^ 
countenance and behaviour. Though a captive i& the 
hands of his most inveterate €Pnemies, he still supported 
the dSgiiity of a raMarch ; and he MPvieF one moment 
svnk ft^om the eonsck>iiBne8»of his^own sujperiorityv 

It is true, tbat aft fiiB<; he was^ treat«fii mthisiame iat^ 
teringtmarits of dratiiKStibnc;* he was permitted to^ oob^ 
Terse mUk Bis idd senn«ti9» hischaphiihs' were admiMeck 
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to attend hinii and celebrate divine service in their own 
way. But the most exquisite pleasure he enjoyed wa» 
in the company of his children, ivith whom he had seve-* 
nl interviews. The meeting, on these occasions/ was 
80 pathetic, that Cromwell himself, who was once pre- 
sent, could not help being moved ; he was heard to de« 
dare, that he had never beheld such an affecting scene 
before : and we must do justice to this man's feelings, 
as he was himself a tender father. 

But those flattering instances of respect and submis* 
sion were of no long continuance. As soon as the army 
had gained a complete victory over the house of com- 
mons, the indei)endents began to abate of their expres- 
sions of duty and respect. The king, therefore, was 
now more strictly guarded: they would hardly allow his 
domestics to converse with him in private, and spies 
were employed to mark all his words and actions. He 
was every hour threatened with false dangera of Crom- 
well's contrivance ; by which he was taught to fear for 
his personal safety. The spies and creatures of that 
artful man were sedulously employed in raising the* 
king's terrors, and representing to him the danger of his 
situation. These at length prevailed, and Charles re- 
solved to withdraw himself from the army. Cromwell 
considered, that if he should escape from the kingdom, 
there would be then a theatre open to his ambition ; if 
he should be apprehended, the late attempt would 
aggravate his guilt, and .apologise for any succeeding 
severity. 

Early in the evening, the king retired to his chamber, 
on pretence of being indisposed ; and about an hour 
after midnight, he went down the back-stairs, attended 
by Ashbumham and Legge, both gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber. Sir John Berkeley waited for him at the 
garden-gate with horses, which they instantly mounted^ 
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and traveUng through the Forest idl night, arrived at 
Tichfield, the seat of the earl of Southampton. Befo^ 
he arrived at this place, he had gone towards the shore, 
and expressed great anxiety that a ship, which Ashbum-^ 
ham had promised to be in readiness, was not to be 
%en. At Tichfield, he deliberated with his friends upon 
his next excursion, and they advised him to cross over 
to the Isle of Wight, where Hammond was governor ;. 
who, though a creature of Cromwell, was yet a nephew 
pf doctor Hammond, the king's chaplain. To this in- 
auspicious protector it was resolved to have recourse ; 
Ashbumham and Berkeley were sent before to exact a 
promise from this officer, that, if he would not protect 
the king, he would not detain him. Hammond seemed 
surprised at their demand ; expressed his inclination to 
.serve his majesty, but at the same time alleged his duty 
to his employers. He therefore attended the king's 
gentlemen to Tichfield, with a guard of soldiers, and re- 
mained in a lower apartment while Ashbumham went 
tip to the king's chamber. Charles no sooner under- 
stood that Hammond was in the house with a body of 
troops, than he exdaimed, ^^OJack! thou hast undone 
me!" Ashburnham shed a flood of tears, and offered to 
go down and dispatch the governor ; but the king re- 
pressed his ardour. When Hammond came into his 
presence, he repeated his professions of regard ; Charles 
submitted to his fate, and without farther delay, attend- 
^ him to Carisbrook castle, in the Isle of Wight, where 
he at first found himself treated with marks of duty and 
respect. 

While the king continued in this forlorn situation, the 
parliament, new modeled as it was by the army, became 
every day more feeble and factious. Cromwell, on the 
other hand, was strengthening the army, and taking 
every precaution to repress any tendency to factious di^ 
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irision sxnong them. Nor were hk fears wHirant JHit 
tttme\ far, had it not been for tJie qnckness of Us pe- 
netration, and the boldness of his actirity, the whole 
army would have been thrown into a state of ungovcm* 
able phrensy. 

Among the independents, who, in general, were fer 
liaving no ecclesiastical subordination, a set of men 
grew up called Levelers, who disallowed all subordkMU 
tion whatsoever, and declared that they would have no 
other chaplain, king, or genera), than Christ. They 
declared that all men were equal ; that all degrees and 
ranks should be leveled, and an exact partition of pro- 
perty established in the nation. This ferment sprei^ 
through the army ; and as it was a doctrine well suited 
to the poverty of the daring soldiery, it promised every 
(day to become more dangerous and fatal. Several pe^ 
titions were presented, urging the justice of a partition^ 
^nd threatening'^vengeance on a refusal of redress. 

OomweH now saw that he was upon the point of 
losing all the fruits of his former schemes and dangers ; 
and dreaded this new faction still more, as they turned 
bis own pretended principles against himself. Thus 
Imding all at stake, he resolved, by one resolute blow, 
to disperse the faction, or perish in the attempt. Hav- 
ing intimation that the levelers were to meet at a cer- 
tain jdace, he unexpectedly a^^ared before the terri- 
iSed assembly, at the head of his red regiment, whkh 
had been hitherto invinciUe. He demanded, in tlie 
name c^ God, what these meetings and murmufings 
meant ; he expostulated with them upon the danger and 
Mnsequence of their precipitate schemes, and desired 
them immedtatdy to depart. B^t instead of obeyinig, 
they returned an insolent answer; wherefore,, ruslni^ 
<m them in a iiiry, he laid, with his o^v'n hai^ two^ 
them dead at Ms fMt. His gumA dispersing the rest^ 
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he sent others pvisoaers to London ; aad thua dissjpil» 
cd a faction, no otherwise ciimindi tbuk m hayiag^ £0^* 
lowed bis own caiainple. 

This action served stiU more to increase the power 
cf Cromwell in the camp and in theparUaaiettfc; «m| 
while Fairfax was nominallj general of the troops, OH-» 
Ter was invested with all the power. But his authority 
soon became irresistible, in consequence of a new aiul 
uncKpected addition to his successes. The Seots^ per^ 
haps ashained of the reproach of having sold their king^ 
and stimulated hy the independents, who took ajU occa^ 
»ions to mortifj them, raised an army in hisfavour^ and 
the cUef command was givai to the duke of Hamilton ; 
while Langdale, who ^fesaed himself at the head ef 
the more b^ted partj, who had taken the covenant> 
marched at the head of his aeparfMte bodf » and M. D. 
both invaded the north' of En^nd. Their two 164& 
armies amodnted to about twenty thousand men. But 
Cromwell, at the head of eight thousMid (tf his hardf 
veterans^ feared not to give them battle ; he attacked 
them one after the o4!her, routed and dispersed tbem^ 
took Hamilton prisoner^ and, following his blow» enter<» 
ed Scotland, where he settled the government entirdti^ 
te his satisfaction. An iimtrrectieii in Kent was qpiejU 
led by Fairfax at the same time with the same easori 
and nothing but success attended all this bold usurp^r'a 
criminal attempts. 

During these contentions, the king^ who waa kept a 
prisoner at Cacisbraok^ continued to negotiate with the 
parliament fer setting the um^KfikaUe calafnitiies of the 
kingdom* The parliament saw* no other method of dfr^ 
sftfoying miiitmy power bn& to depress it by the kinglgr* 
liveqaent prapoods. &r aii accommodatioi} paa^ed he^ 
the caplife hhigr bbA the eomtt^me; but tfaegiml 
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obstacle which had all along stood in the way, still kept 
them from agreeing. This was the king's refusing to 
abolish episcopacy, though he consented to a suspen-' 
sion of the liturgy of the church. However, the treaty 
was still carried on with vigour, as the parliament had 
more to apprehend from the designs of their generals 
than from the attempts of the king ; and, for the first 
time, they seemed in earnest to conclude their nego- 
tiations. 

But all was now too late ; their power was soon to* 
tally to expire; for the rebellious army, crowned with 
success, had returned from the destruction of their 
enemies, and, sensible of their own power, with fu- 
rious remonstrances began to demand vengeance on 
the king. At the same time they advanced to Wind- 
sor : and, sending an officer to seize the king's person, 
where he was lately sent under confinement, they con- 
veyed him to Hurst castle, in Hampshire, opposite the 
Isle of Wight. It was in vain that the parliament com- 
plained of this harsh proceeding, as being contrary to 
their approbation ; it was in vain that they began to 
issue ordinances for a more effectual opposition ; they 
received a message from Cromwell, that he intended 
paying them a visit the next day with his army ; and 
in the mean time he ordered them to levy forty thou- 
sand pounds upon the city of London for the public 
use. 

The commons, though destitute of all hopes of pre-. 
Vailiilg, had still courage to resist, and attempted, in the 
face of the whole army, to close their treaty with the 
king. They had taken into consideration the whole of 
his concessions ; and though they had formerly voted 
them unsatisfactory, they now renewed the consultation 
with fresh vigour. After a violent debate, which had 
lasted three days, it was carried in the king's favour, by 
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a majority of a hundred and twenty-nine against eighty^ 
three, that his concessions were a foundation for the 
houses to proceed upon, in the settlement of the king- 
dom. This was the last attempt in his favour : for the 
next day colonel Pride, at the head of two regiments^ 
blockaded the house, and seized in the passage forty- 
one members of the presbyterian party, and sent them 
to a low room belonging to the house, that passed by 
the denomination of Hell. Above a hundred and sixty 
members more were excluded ; and none were allowed 
to enter but the most furious and determined of the in- 
dependents, in all not exceeding sixty. This atrocious 
invasion of the parliamentary rights commonly passed 
by the name of Pride's Purge; and the remaining mem- 
bers were called the Rump. These soon voted, that 
the transactions of the house, a few days before, were 
entirely illegal, and that the conduct of their general 
was just and necessary. , 

Nothing now remained, after the constitution had 
been destroyed, after the parliament had been ejected, 
after the religion of the country had been abolished, 
after the bravest and the best of its subjects had been 
slain, but to murder the king ! This vile parliament, if 
it now deserves the name, was composed of a medley 
of the most obscure citizens, and the officers of the army. 
In this assembly, a committee was appointed to bring 
in a charge against the king ; and, on their report, a vote 
passed, declaring it treason in a king to levy war against 
his parliament. It was therefore resolved, that a high 
court of justice should be appointed to try his majesty 
for this new-invented treason. For the sake of form, 
they desired the concurrence of the few remaining lords 
in the other house ; but here there was virtue enough 
left unanimously to reject the horrid proposal. 
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A. D. But the commons were not to he stopped bf 
1649* so small an obstacte. Thej voted, that the coo- 
airrence of the house of lords was unnecessaiy ; they 
voted that the people were the origin of aU jnst power; 
z fact which, though true, they never could bring home 
to themselves* To add to their zeal, a woman of Hert- 
ftrdshire, illuminated by prophetical visions, desired 
admittance, and communicated a revelation which she 
had received from heaven. She assured them that then: 
measures were consecrated from above, and ratified by 
the sanction of the Hotv Ghost. This inteliigence gave 
them great comfort, and much confirmed them in their 
present resolutions* 

Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, was coni*i^ 
manded to conduct the king from Hurst castleto Wind'» 
sor, and thence to London. His afflicted subjects, who 
nn to have a sight at their sovereign, were greatly a^' 
fected at the change that appeared in his face and perw 
son. He had allowed his beard to grow ; his hair bad 
become venerably grey, rather by tbe pressnre of 
anxiety than the hand of time ; white tbe rest of h^ 
apparel bore the marks of misfortune and decay. Thua 
he stood a solitary figure oi majesty in distress, wliich 
even bis adversaries co«rId not behoki without reve*^ 
lence and compassion. He had been long atten^ied 
only by an old decrepit servant, whose name was^ sir 
Phflip Warwick, wha could, only deploire his master^: 
ftte, without being able to revei^ hiis cause* AU the 
exterior symbols of sovereignty were now withdrawn ; 
and his new attendants had orders to serve him ^hoot 
ceremony. The diike of ISamilton, who was^ reserved 
ftr the same punishment with hi& master, having leave 
to take a last farewell as he departed from^ Windsor, 
threw himsdHTat the king's feet, crying oitt^ ^ My dear 
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BMuster ! " The uahappy fiaoQarch raised him up, «ni|^ 
eanbracing him tenderly^ relied, whiie. the tears xaa 
down his cheeks, ^ I haire iadeed heen a dear master 
to you*" These were severe distresses : however, he 
could not be persuaded that his adversaries- would bring 
him to a formal trial ; but he every moment, expected toi 
be dispatched by private assassination^ 

The intervd^ from the sixth to the twentietjb (^Janu- 
ary, was spent in making preparadoias fbr this extraois* 
diitary trial. The court of justice consisted of a hun- 
dred and thirty-*three persons named by the commons ; 
but of these never above seventy met upon the triaL 
The members who atieBded were the chief officers of 
the army, most of them of very mean births together 
with some cf the lower house, and a few citizens of 
London. Bradshaw, a lawyer^ was <^sen president ; 
Coke was appointed solicitor for the pe<^e of England; 
Dorislaus^ Steele, and Aske, were named assistants. 
The court s^ in Westminsd^er-hall. 

The King was now conducted from Windsor to St. 
James's, and, the next day, was brought before the 
high court to take his trial. While the crier was caUing 
over the names of the commissioners £ar tiyix^ him, 
nobody answering for Lord Fairfax, a female voice from 
the gallery was heard to cry out, ^* He has more wit 
than to be here.'* When the impeachment was read in 
ihd name of the people of England, the same voice ^ex* 
claimed, *^ No, nor a tenth part of them." Axtel, tha 
officer who guarded the court, giving orders to fire into 
the box from which the voice proceeded, it was disco- 
leered that these bold answers came from the lady Fair* 
&x, who akme had courage to condenm tkeir proceed* 



When the king was brought before the court, he wa» 
conducted by the mace-beaner to a chair fiaced witfiia 
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the bar Though long detained a prisoner, and no^ 
produced as a criminal, he still sustained the dignity of 
a king; he surveyed the members of the court with an 
intrepid haughty air ; and, without moving his hat, sat 
down, while the members also were covered. His charge 
was then read by the solicitor, accusing him of having^ 
been the cause of all the bloodshed which followed since 
the commencement of the war : at that part of the 
charge he could not suppress a smile of contempt and 
indignation^ After the charge was finished, Bradshaw 
directed his discourse to the king, and told him that the ' 
court expected his answer. 

The king with great temper entered upon his defence, 
by declining the authority of the court. He represented, 
that having been engaged in treaty with his two houses 
of parliament, and having finished almost every article, 
he expected a different treatment from that which he 
now received. He perceived, he said, no appearance 
of an upper house, which was necessary to constitute a 
just tribunal ; observed, that he was himself the king 
and fountain of law, and consequently could not be 
tried by laws to which he had never given his assent; 
that, having been intrusted with the liberties of the peo- 
ple, he would not now betray them, by recognising a 
power founded in usurpation ; that he was willing before 
a proper tribunal to enter into the particulars of his de- 
fence ; but that before them he must decline any apology 
for his innocence, lest he should be considered as the 
betrayer of, and not a martyr for, the constitution. 

Bradshaw, in order to support the authority of the 
court, insisted that they had received their power from 
the people, the source of all right. He pressed the pri- 
soner not to decline the authority of a court that was 
delegated by the commons of England, and interrupted 
and over-ruled the king in his attempts to reply. 
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In this manner the king was three times produced 
l)efore the court, and as often persisted in declining its 
jurisdiction. The fourth and last time he was brought 
before this self-created court, as he was proceeding thi- 
ther he was insulted by the soldiers and the mob, who 
exclaimed^ "Justice! justice I Execution I execution!'* 
but he continued undaunted. His judges having now 
examined some witnesses, by whom it was proved that 
the king had appeared in arms against the forces com- 
missioned by parliament, they pronounced sentence 
. against him. He seemed very anxious at this time to 
be admitted to a conference with the two houses; audit 
was supposed that he intended to resign the crown to 
his son ; but the court refused compliance, and consi- 
dered his request as an artifice to delay justice. 

The conduct of the king, under all these instances of 
low-bred malice, was great, firm, and equal ; in going 
through the hall from this execrable tribunal, the sol- 
diers and rabble were again instigated to cry out Justice 
and Execution. They reviled him with the most bitter 
reproaches. Among other insults, one miscreant pre- 
sumed to spit in the face of his sovereign. He patiently 
bore their insolence. "Poor souls," cried he, " they would 
treat their generals in the same manner for sixpence/* 
Those of the populace, who still retained the feelings 
of humanity, expressed their sorrow in sighs and tears. 
A soldier, more compassionate than the rest, could not 
help imploring a blessing upon his royal head. An 
officer, overhearing him, struck the honest sentinel to 
the ground before the king, who could not help say- 
ing, that the punishment exceeded the offence. 

At his return to Whitehall, he desired the permission 
of the house to see his children, and to be attended in 
his private devotions by doctor Juxon> late bishop of 
London. These requests were granted, and also three 
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dbijrs to prepare fbr the eKecytkm of the sentence* AH 
fliat i^mained of his famfly now in Enghind were the 
prancess Elizabeth, and the duke of Grloucester, adiild 
ef €ight years of age. After many seasonable and sen- 
mble exhortations to his daughter, he took his little son 
in his arms, and, embracing him, ^^ My child,** said he, 
** they wifl cot off thy father's head ; yes, they will cut 
49ff my head, and make thee a king. But mark what I 
say; thou must not be a king as long as thy brothers 
Charles and James are alive. They will cut off their 
heads when they can take them, and thy head too they 
will cut off at last, and therefore I charge thee do not 
be made a king by them/^ TTie child, bursting into 
tears, replied, " I will be torn in pieces first." 

Every night, during the interval between hi3 sentence 
and execution, the king slept soundly as usual, though 
the noise of the workmen, employed in framing the 
iscaffold, continually resounded in his ears. The fatal 
moniing being at last arrived, he rose early, and calling 
<me of his attendants, he bade him employ more than 
usual care in dressing him, and preparing him for so 
great and joyful a solemnity. The street before White- 
hafl was the place destined for his execution ; fbr it was 
intended that this should increase the sev^ty of his 
pantshment. He was led through the Banqueting-house 
to the scaffold adjoining to that edifice, attended by his 
friend and servant bishop Juxon, a man endowed with 
the mild and steady virtues of his master. The scaffold^ 
which was covered with black, was guarded by a regi- 
ment of sol<fiers under the command of cdond Tom- 
linson ; and on it were to be seen the block, the axe, 
and two executioners in masques. Hie people in great 
crowds stood at a greats distance, in dreadful expecta- 
tion of the event. The king surveyed all these solemn 
preparations witb calm composure; and as he could not 
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expect to be heard by the people at a distance, he ad*^ 
dressed himself to the few persons who stood round him.. 
He there justified his own innocence in the late fatal 
wars ; and observed, that he had not taken arms till 
after the parliament had shown him the example ; that 
he had no other object in his warlike preparations than 
to preserve that authority entire which had been trans- 
mitted to him by his ancestors ; but, though innocent 
towards his people, he acknowledged the equity of his 
execution in the eyes of his Maker. He owned that he 
was justly punished for having consented to the execu- 
tion of an unjust sentence upon the earl of Strafford*^ 
He forgave all his enemies, exhorted the people to re^ 
turn to their obedience, and acknowledged his son as 
his successor ; and signified his attachment to the pro- 
testant religion as professed in the church of England. 
So strong was the impression his dying words made 
upon the few who could hear him, that colonel Tom- 
linson himself, to whose care he had been committed^ 
acknowledged himself a convert. 

While he was preparing himself for the block, bishop 
Juxon called out to him : ''There is, sir, but one stage 
more, which, though turbulent and troublesome, is yet 
a very short one. It will soon carry you a great way : 
it wiU carry you fi^m earth to heaven ; and there you 
will find, to your great joy, the prize to which you 
hasten — ^a crown of glory.*' " I go," replied the king, 
^ from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where 
no disturbance can have place." " You exchange,** 
replied the bishop, *' a temporal for an eternal crown — 
a good exchange/' Charles, having taken off his cloak, 
delivered his George to the prelate, pronouncing the 
word, ** Remember." Then he laid his neck on the 
block ; and, when he had stretched out his hands as a 
signal, one of the executioners severed his head from 

vol; II. T 
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his body at a blow, while the 0thet, holding k up^ 
claimed^ " This is the head of a toaitcr ! ' • The s^peo- 
tators testified theu* hor^ror at the sad spectacle in sighs, 
tears, and lamentations ; the tid^ of their duty and 
affection began to return, add each blamed hims^ 
dtber for active disloyalty to his king; or a passive 
compliance with his destroyers. The very pulpits, that 
used to resound with insolence and seditiion^ were now 
bedewed with tears oS unfeigned repentance ; and aM 
united in their detestation of those dank hypocrites^ 
who, to satisfy their own enmity, itivolred a whole na- 
tion in the guilt of treason. 

Jan. 30, Chains was executed in the forty-mnth year 
1649. of his ag^. and' the twenty^'fourUi of his reign* 
He was of a middUng ^ture, robust, and well propo(r^ 
tioned. His visagQ W4f pleasing, but melancholy ; and 
it is probable that the cout;iiii*aL troubles in which he 
was involved might have m^ that impression on his 
countenance. As for his cbaracler, the reader will de* 
duce it with more preqisipn aind satisfaction to himself 
from the detail of his coi^^^ft, tiban irom any summary 
given of it by the histQsian. It will suffice to say, that 
all his faults seem to have arisen from the error of bis 
education ; while all his virtues (and he possessed many) 
were the genuine affspriiig of his heart. He lived at a 
time whQia the estaUished exercise of the prerogative 
was at variance with the genius of the people ; and, go*' 
vernipg by old rul^ and precedents, instead of accoin- 
modaMng himself to the changes of the times, he fell^ 
and drew down, as he sunk, the constitution iii ruins 
roui^ hiip, Mwy kiijigsr before him expired by treasoB 
or assassii^tipn ; but ti^v^r,^ since the times of Agis the 
Tuace^v^HmWi wais th^^re any other sacrificed by his 
subjects^ with aH thfe i^rmaUtiiss of justice. Many w^e 
the miseries sUstmned hy the nation in bringing this 



moxkavch tx> the .hloek; and more w&fei yet io be em^ 
dured previous to the settlement of the constitutiott : 
yet thege strug gtea were ultimately prodwctiTe of do- 
mestic happiness and security ; Ibe kirs became moire 
precise, the mcm»rch's pmilege^ better asci»rtainedy 
aW the sut^t's duty better delineated; all heeame 
mor^ peaceable, as if a previous^ fermentation in the 
owstittttion was oece^sary &r lt$ subsequent re&ie^ 
ment. 



chapter xi. 
The Commonwealth. 

A. D. 1649— 1658, 

QjaoMWBLL, who bad secretly solicited and contrived 
the king's death, nqw began to feel wishes to which he 
bad been hitherto a stranger^ His prospects widening 
as he rosi^ his first princij^es oi liberty were all lost 
in the unbounded stretch of power that lay be&re him^ 
When the peers met on the day aj^inted in their ad-* 
jpurnmenti they entered upon busineiss, and sent dowft 
30inue vot?9 to tim commonsi pf which the latter deigned 
not to take the least noticca In a few days after, the 
CDfiomons voted that the house of lords^ being useless 
a^d dangerous^ should be aho]i3hed They voted it 
}%b-treaso^ tp acknowli^dge Charles Stuart, son of the 
late king, as successor to the throne. A great seal waa 
n^de, on one side of which were engraven the arms of 
England and Ireland^ with thi3 inscription : ^^ The great 
seal of iUiglaiid/- On the levei^e was represei^^d the 
bouse of coimnona ^tting^ with this motto : *^ In tbe 
Qr^ year of freedoow by God's Ues$i0g restored, 164&^, 
The forma of all pubUc busineae wei^^ ^spskgdd &Qm 
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the king's name to that of the keepers of tiie liberties of 
Sngland 

The triumphant party now proceeded to try those 
gallant men, whose attachment to their late sovereign 
had been the most remarkable. The duke of Hamilton 
and lord Capel were condemned and executed ; the earl 
of Holland lost his life by a like sentence ; the earl of 
Norwich and sir John Owen were condemned, but 
afterwards pardoned by the commons* 

The Scots, who had in the beginning shown them* 
selves so averse to the royal family, having by a long 
train of success totally suppressed all insurrections in 
its favour, now began to relent from their various per- 
secutions. Their loyalty began to return ; and the in- 
solence of the independents, with their victories, served 
to inflame them still more. The execution of their fa- 
vourite duke Hamilton also, who was put to death not 
only in defiance of the laws of war, but of nations, was 
no small vexation; they therefore determined to ac^ 
knowledge prince Charles for their king. But their 
love of liberty was still predominant, and seemed ta 
combat with their manifold resentments. At the same 
time that they resolved upon raising him to the throne,, 
they abridged his power with every limitation which 
they had attempted to impose on their late sovereign^ 

Charles, after the death of his father, having passed 
some time at Paris, and finding no prospect of assist- 
ance from that quarter, was glad to accept of any con- 
ditions. He possessed neither the virtues nor the con- 
stancy of his father; and, being attached to no religion 
as yet, he agreed to all their proposals, being satisfied 
with even the formalities of royalty. It is remarkable, 
that, while the Scots were thus inviting their king over, 
they were, nevertheless, cruelly punishing those wha 
Jiad adhered to his cause, Amoi^ others, the marquis 
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of Montrose, one of the bravest^ politest, and most 
finished characters of that age, was taken prisoner, bb 
he endeavoured to raise the Highlanders in the rojaL 
cause ; and, being brought to Edinburgh, was hanged 
on a gibbet thirty feet high, then quartered, and his 
limbs stuck up in the principal towns of the kingdom. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this severity to his followers, 
Charles ventured into Scotland, and had the mortifica- 
tion to enter the gate of Edinburgh, where the limbs of 
that faithful adherent were still exposed. 

Beipg now entirely at the mercy of the gloomy and 
austere zealots who had been the cause of his father's 
misfortunes, he soon found that he had only exchanged 
exile for imprisonment. He was surrounded and in- 
cessantly importuned by the fanatical clergy, who ob- 
truded their religious instractibns, and obliged him to 
listen to long sermons, in which they seldom failed to 
stigmatise the late king as a tyrant, to accuse his mo- 
ther of idolatry, and himself of an untoward disposition* 
Six sermons a day were his usual allowance; and, 
though they laboured to outgo each other in absurdity^ 
yet he was denied the small consolation of laughter.. 
In short, the clergy having brought royalty under their 
feet, were resolved to keep it still subservient, and to 
trample upon it with all the contumely of successful 
upstarts. Charles for a while bore all their insolence 
with hypocritical tranquillity^ and even pretended to be 
highly edified by their instructions. He once, indeed, 
attempted to escape from among them; but, being 
brought hadkp he owned the greatness of his error ; he 
testified repentance for what he had done, and looked 
about for another opportunity of escaping. 

In the liiean time Cromwell, who had been appointed 
to the command of the army in Ireland, prosecuted 
the war in that kingdom with his usual success. He 



1^ to combat against the royalists oommanded by the; 
duke of Oraiood^ aod the native Irish, led oh by O'NeaL 
But such iU-cpnaected wad barbarous troops could give 
Tery little ^opposition to Cromwell's mote ^auraeroua 
forces, conducted by such a general^ and emboldened 
bj long success*. He soon overran the whole country ; 
and, after some time, all the towns revolted in his 
favour, and opened their gates at his . approach. But 
in these conquests, as in all the rest of his actions, there 
appeared a brutal ferocity that would tarnish the most 
beroic valour. In order to intimidate the natives fix)m 
defending their towns, he, with a barbarous policy, put 
every garrison that made any resistance to the sword« 
He entered the city of Di'ogheda by storm, and in- 
discriminately butchered men, women, and children; 
so that only one escaped the dreadfiil cariuige to give 
an account of the massacre. He was now in the train 
of spe^ily reducing the whole kingdom to sutgection, 
A. D. when he was called over by the parHament to 
1650. defend his own country against the Scots^ who, 
having espoused the royal cause had raised a consider- 
able army to suppcH't it. 

After Cromwell's return to England, upon taking hife 
seat, he received the thanks of the house;, by the mouth 
of the speaker, for the services he had done the cc»b<^ 
monwealth in Ireland. They then proceeded to deli- 
berate upon choosiqg a general for conducting the war 
in Scotland, which Fairfax refusing upon principle, a$ 
be had all along declined opposing the presbyterians, 
the command necessarily devolved ilpon Cromwell. 
Fairfax, from that time forward, declined meddling in 
public affairs ; but, sending his coffliiaissioii of generals* 
simo to the house, he retired to ^end ^ remainder of 
bis life in peace and privacy. CromweU, ^»ger to piur* 
aw the path of ambcdon that now hgr before him^ acd 



being* dedaved ^sptain-genetal <rf the forces, bdldly s^t 
forward for Scotland, at the bead of an army of sixteen- 
thousand men. 

The Scots, in the mean tin^e, who had invited over 
their wretched king to be a prisoner, not a ruler, among' 
them, prepared to meet the invasion. They had grveri 
the command of their -army to general Lesley, a good 
officer, who formed a proper plan for their defence. 
This prudent commander knew, that, thoug^h superior 
in numbers, his army was'much inferior i«n discipline 
and experience to the English ; and he kept himself 
carefully within his entrenchments. After some pre- 
vious motions on one side and the other, Cromwell, at 
last, saw himself in a very disadvantageous post near 
Dunbar^ and his antagonist waiting deliberately to take 
advantage of his situation. But the madrjess of the 
Scotish clergy saved him from the imminent disgrace 
which was likely to attend him, and to their vain inspi- 
rations he owed his security. These had, it seems, 
been night and day wrestling with the Lord in prayer, 
as they termed it ; and they at last fancied that they 
had obtained the superiority. Revelations, they said, 
were made to them, that the heretical army, together 
with Agag the general, would be delivered in their 
hands. Upon the assurances of these visions, they 
obliged their general, in spite of all his remonstrances, 
to descewd into the plain, and give the English battle. 

The English had also their visions and their assun- 
ances. Cromwell, in his turn, had been wrestling with 
the Lord, and had cdme off with succeffi* When he 
was told that the Scots were coming down to engage, 
he assured his soldiers that the Lord had delivered the 
enemy into his liands ; and he ordered his army to sing 
psalms, as if already possessed of a ceitain vfotwy. 
The Scots, though dowMe the number of the English^ 
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were soon put to flight, and pursued with great slai^hter^ 
while Cromwell^ it is said, did not lose above forty men 
in all. 

The unfortunate king, who hated all the Scotish army, 
and only dreaded Cromwell, was well enough pleased 
at the defeat, which belied all the assurances of his 
oppressors. It was attended also with this good con- 
sequence to him, that it served to introduce him to a 
greater share of power than he had hitherto been per- 
mitted to enjoy. He now^ therefore, put himself at the 
head of the Srotish troops that had survived the defeat ; 
and these he strengthened by the royalists, whom the 
covenanters had some time before excluded from his 
A. D. service. Cromwell, however, still followed his 
1651. blow, pursued the king's forces towards Perth^ 
and, cutting off their provision, made it impossible for 
Charles to maintain his forces in that country. 

In this terrible exigence he embraced a resolution 
worthy of a prince who was Willing to hazard all for 
empire. Observing that the way was open to England, 
he resolved immediately to march into that country, 
where he expected to be reinforced by all the royalists. 
His generals were persuaded to enter into the same 
views ; and with one consent the Scotish army, to the 
number of fourteen thousand men, made an irruption 
southwards. 

But Charles soon found himself disappointed in the 
expectation of increasing his army. The Scots, terri- 
£ed at the prospect of so hazardous an enterprise, fell 
from him in great numbers. The English, affrighted 
at the name of his opponent, dreaded to join him ; but 
liis mortifications were still more increased as he ar- 
rived at Worcester, when informed that Cromwell was 
marching against him with hasty strides, with an army 
increased to thirty-five thousand men. The news had 
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scarcety arrived when that active general himself ap* 
peared ; and, falling upon the town on all sides, broke 
in upon the disordered royalists. The streets were 
strewed with slaughter^ the whole Scotish army were 
either killed or taken prisoners, and the king Umself, 
having given many proofs of personal valour, was obliged 
to fly. 

Imagination can scarcely conceive adventures more 
romantic, or distresses more severe, than those which 
attended the young king's escape from the scene of 
slaughter. After his hair was cut off, the better to dis- 
guise his person, he wrought for some days in the habit 
of a peasant, cutting faggots in a wood. He next made 
an attempt to retire into Wales, under the conduct of 
one Pendrel, a poor farmer, who was sincerely attached 
to his cause. In this attempt, however, he was disap-* 
pointed, every pass being guarded to prevent his escape. 
Being obliged to return, he met one colonel Cai^eless, 
who, like himself, had escaped the carnage at Worcester ; 
and it was in his company that he was obliged to climb 
a spreading oak, among the thick branches of which 
they passed the day together, while they heard the 
soldiers of the enemy in pursuit of them below. Thence 
he passed with imminent danger, feeling all the varie* 
ties of famine, fatigue, and pain, till he arrived at the 
house of colonel Lane, a zealous royalist, in Stafford- 
shire. There he deliberated about the means of es- 
caping into France; and Bristol being supposed the 
most convenient port, it was agreed that he should ride 
thither, before this gentleman's sister, on a visit to Mrs. 
Norton, who lived in the neighbourhood of that city» 
During this journey he every day met with persons 
whose faces he knew ; and at one time passed through 
a whole regiment of the enemy's army. 

When they arrived at Mrs. Norton's, the first person 
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tliejr sow wis one of his own dhaplains sittkig at the 
door, amusiag himself with seeing people play at bowls. 
The king, after having taken preper care of his horse in 
tftie .stable, was shown to an apartment, which Mrs. 
Lane had provided for him, as it was said he had the 
ague. The butler, however, being sent to him with 
some refreshment, no sooner beheld his face, which was 
Yery pale with anxiety and fatigue, than he recollect-ed 
hb king «id master, and, falling upon his knees, while 
the tears slnieamed down his cheeks, cried out, " I am 
rejoiced to see your majesty." The king was alarmed, 
but made the butier promise that he would keep the 
secret from every mortal, even from his master ; and 
the hoaiest servant punctually obeyed him. 

No ship being found that would for a month «et sail 
£rp(m> Bristol, either for France w Spain, the king was 
obliged to go elsewhere for a passage. He therefore 
repaired to the house of colonel Wyndham, in Dorset- 
shire, wh^e he was cordially received ; that gentleman's 
family having ever bee^ loyal. His mother, a venera- 
ble matron, seemed to think the end of her life nobly 
pewardedy in having it in her power to give protection 
to her king. She expressed no dissatisfaction at having 
lost three sons and one grandchild in the defence of 
Us cause^ since she was honoured in being instrumental 
to his own preservation. 

Pursuing thenee has journey to the sea-side, he once 
aoore fcad a very provw^tial escape from a little inn, 
wheite he put up for the night. The day had been ap- 
pointed by parliament for a sdlemfi fast ; and a fanatical 
iPfeover, who bad been a soldi^ in the parliament army, 
WUB preaching against tbe king in a little ehapk 
fronting the house. Charles, to avoid iras|»cion, was 
himself among the audience. It baj^pened -that a smteh, 
of 1** same prmcvples with the weaver, Jmd been ex- 



aminitig/ tise horses bdbhgitig to She passeng^rd, m^ 
came to assure the preacher that he knew , byH^ 
&fihum of the shoes, that one of ike steaogers' horaas^ 
came from the north. The preachy iannedUtely df* 
firmed «that thiis horse ooald belong^ to na other ihsai 
Charles Stuart, and instaiatly went with a coKistablr 
to search the ixm. But Charles had taken timdbj 
precautions, ^sd had left the inn before the oonstableV 
arrival. 

At Shoreham, in Sussex, a ve^tel was at last fotttid^ 
in wtuch he embarked. He was known to so watnyp 
that, if he had not set sail in that /^ritiscal >momeot, it 
would have been impossilde for hira to leficape.: After 
six weeks' wandering and concealment, he arrived jSftfdjr 
at Fescamp in Nwmandy. No leas than forty men 
and women had, at different times» been privy to his 
escape. 

In the mean time Cromwell, crowned wjuth success^ 
returned in triumph to London, where he was met.bj 
the speaker of the house, accompanied by the majm of 
London, and the other magis'b*ates, in all their, fomiali*. 
ties. His first cai?e was to take advantage of his iato 
success, by depressing the Scots, wibo had so is^ely 
withstood the work of the Gospel as he called it. An 
act was passed for abolishing royalty in Scotland, and 
annexing tEaJt kingdom as a conquered province, to the 
English commonwealth. It was empowered, hower^r^ 
to send some members to the English parliament. 
Judges were appdnted to distribute justice.; and the 
{leople of that x^auntry, na«r freed froosi the tyranny of 
4Jfte eoclesiartics, w^ere not much dissaitisfied with thdr 
present g&vemmimU The prudent cQiuiuct of Monk^ 
who was left by Cromwell to complete i^eir subjeotioQ^ 
served somk to xeowcile the wixids of the people^ tmr 
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iBSsed with dissensions, of which they never well un* 
derstood the cause. 
A.D. la this manner, the English parliament, bjr 
1652. the means of Cromwell, spread their uncon- 
tested authority over all the British dominions. Ireland 
Was totally subdued by Ireton and Ludlow. All the 
settlements in America, that had declared for the royal 
cause, were obliged to submit; Jersey, Guernsey, 
SciUy, and the Isle of Man, were brought easily under 
subjection. Thus mankind saw, with astonishment a 
parliament, composed of sixty or seventy obscure and 
alliterate members, governing a great empire with 
unanimity and success. Without any acknowledg;ed 
subordination, except a council of state consisting of 
thirty-eight, to whom all addresses were made, they 
levied armies, maintained fleets, and gave laws to the 
neighbouring powers of Europe. The finances were 
managed with economy and exactness. Few private 
persons became rich by the plunder of the public ; the 
revenues of the crown, the lands of the bishops, and a 
tax of a hundred and twenty thousand pounds each 
month, supplied the wants of the government, and gave 
vigour to all their proceedings. 

The parliament having thus reduced their native 
dominions to perfect obedience, next resolved to chas- 
tise the Dutch, who had given but very slight causes of 
complaint. It happened that one doctor Dorislaus, 
who was of the number of the late king's judges, being 
sent by the parliament as their envoy to Holland, was 
assassinated by one of the royal party, who had taken 
refuge th^re. Some time after, also, Mr. St John, ap- 
pointed their ambassador to that court, was insulted by 
the friends of the prince of Orange. These were thought 
motives sufficient to induce the commonwealth of^Eng* 
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land to declare war against them. The parliament's 
chief dependence laj in the activity and courage of 
Blake, their admiral ; who though he had not embarked 
in naval command till late in life, yet surpassed all that 
went before him in courage and dexterity. On the 
other side, the Dutch opposed to him their famous ad-i^ 
miral Van Tromp, to whom they have never since pro- 
duced an equal. Many were the engagements between 
these celebrated admirals : but sea-fights rarely prove 
decisive ; and the vanquished are soon seen to make 
head against the victors. Several dreadful encounters, 
therefore, rather served to show the excellence of the 
admirals, than to determine their superiority. The 
Dutch, however, who felt many great cUsadvantag^ by 
the loss of their trade, and by the total suspension of 
their fisheries, were willing to treat for a peace ; but the 
parliament gave them a very unfavourable answer. It 
was the policy of that body to keep their navy on foot as 
long as they could ; rightly judging, that while the force 
of the nation was exerted by sea, it would diminish the 
power of general Cromwell by land, which was now be- 
come very formidable to them. 

This great aspirer quickly perceived their designis r 
and from the first saw that they dreaded his growing 
power, and wished its diminution. All his measures 
were conducted with an intrepidity that marked his 
character ; and he now saw that it was not necessary 
to wear the mask of subordination any longer. Secure 
in the attachment of the army, he resolved to a. d. 
make another daring effort ; and persuaded the 1653. 
officers to present a petition for payment of arrears and 
redress of grievances, which he knew would be rejected 
with disdain. The petition was soon drawn up and 
presented, in which the officers, after demanding their 
arrears, desired the parliament to consider how many 
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fekn they had sitten, and wlnftt prafetnoDs tbay had 
£brmerlf made of their intentions to new-model tbe 
house, and establish freedom on the broadest bteir. 
They alleged that it was now full time to give {rface ta 
others ; and, however laeritQcious their actions migfaik 
have been, jet the rest of the nation had some right in 
turn to show their patriotism in the service cl th^ 
eonntry. 

The hoiKie was highly offended at the presitmption of 
tiie army, although they had seen but too lately, that 
their own power was wholly foanded on that very pr^ 
sumption. They appointed a committee to prepare aq 
act, ordaining that nil persons who should present isucb 
petitions should be deemed guilty of high-treason. To 
this the officers made a very warm remonstrance, and 
the parliament as angry a repty ; while the breach be- 
tween them every moment grew wider« This was what 
Cromwell had long wished, and had well foreseen. Me 
was sitting in council with his officers when informed of 
the subject on which the house was deliberating ; uposi 
which he rose up in seeming fury, and, turning to mcgor 
Vernon, cried out, ^* That he was compelled to do a 
tlBDg that made the very hair of his head stand on end." 
Then hastening to the house with three hundred sol* 
diers, and with tbe marics of violent indignation on his 
coiknt^iance, he entered^ took his i^ce,^and attended 
tQ the debates for some time. Wh^n the question was 
ready to be put, he suddenly started up, and began to 
load the parliam^it with the vilest reproaches for thek 
tyranny, ambition, oppression, and robbery of the pub^ 
Uc4 upon which, stamping with hi^ foot» whicb w<iSv 
the Signal for the soldiers tp enter, the place was inune* 
diately filled with armed mw. Then addressing hiw^ 
self to the members ; ^' For 9hame> ' said he^ ^< get you 
gpne. Give place to hone9)(w mm i to Xhose who wUl 



more faitbfUUy discha)!^ their tradt. You aFe no longer 
a pariiament ; I teU you you are aao looger a parliar 
meht ; the Liotd has done with you." Sir Henry Vane 
exdlaiming against this conduct, ** Sir Harry/' cried 
Cromwell with a loud voiee, " O sir Harry Vaiae ! the 
Lord deliver me from sir Harry Vane !" T^iag hold of 
Martin by tte cloaks be said, " Thou art a whore- 
master;" to another, "thou art an adsukerei:;" to a 
thirds ^ thou wt a dirunkai d ; " and to a fourth^ " thaix 
art a glutton." " It is you/' continued he to the. memr 
{)ers» " that haye forced me upon this. I have $Qugbt 
the Lord night and day, that he would rather slay me 
than put me uposi this work." Then pointing to the 
mace, *^Take away," cried be, " that bauble," After 
which, turning out all the members, and clearing tbf 
hall, he ordered the doors to be locked, and, putting tbe 
key in his pocket, returned to Whitehall. 

Thus, by one daring exploit, the new repuUie wop 
abolished, and the whole command, civil and military^ 
centred in Cromwell only. The people, however, wb^ 
were spectatoirs in silent wonder of aU these psrecipita^ 
transactions, expressed no disapprobation at the dmo^ 
lution of a parliament that had Qverturned the cQnsti<> 
tution, and destroyed the king, Qn the contrary, the 
usurper received congratulatory addresses from the ieet» 
the corporations, and the army, for having dismi^^dft 
pariiament that had subjected them to the mqm cruel 
impositions. 

But this politic man was too cantious to be aoduceil 
by their praiise, or driven on by their exhortationfu Un« 
wiling to put forth all his power at ouce^ he vesM?^ 
stiU to amuse the people witb the form of a c^moieih 
wealth, winch it was the delusion^ of tjie ti^es to ad* 
imre, and to give th«m a parliiwftQnt that would h^ en-^ 
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tirely subservient to his commands. For this purpose, 
consulting with some of the principal officers, it was 
decreed, that the sovereign power should be Vested in 
one hundred and thirty-nine persons, under the deno^ 
mination of a parliament ; and he undertone himself to 
make the choice. 

The persons pitched upon for exercising this seem- 
ingly important trust were the lowest, meanest, and 
most ignorant among the citizens, and the very dregs of 
the fanatics. He was well apprised that, during the 
administration of such a group of characters, he alone 
must govern, or that they must soon throw up the reins 
of government, which they were unqualified to guide. 
Accordingly, their practice justified his sagacity. To 
go ferther than others into the absurdities of fanaticism 
was the chief qualification which each of these valued 
himself upon. Their very names, composed of cant 
phrases borrowed from Scripture, and rendered ridicu- 
lous by their misapplication, served to show their excess 
of folly. Not only the names of Zerobabel, Habak- 
kuk, and Mesopotamia, were given to those ignorant 
creatures, but sometimes whole sentences from Scrip- 
ture. One of them particularly, who was called Praise- 
God Barebone, a canting leather-seller, gave his name 
to this odd assembly ; and it was called Barebone's par- 
liament 

Their attempts at legislation were entirely corre- 
spondent to their stations and characters. As they 
were chiefly composed of antinomians, a sect that, after 
receiving the Spirit, supposed themselves incapable of 
error, and of fifth-monarchy men, who every hour ex- 
pected Christ's coming on earth, they began by choos- 
ing eight of their tribe to seek the Lord in prayer, while, 
th^ rest calmly sat down to deliberate upon the sup« 
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pressdon of the clergy, the universities, the courts of 
justice ; and^ instead of all this, it was their intent to 
substitute the law of Moses. 

To this hopeful assembly was committed the treaty 
of peace with the Dutch ; but the ambassadors from 
that nation^ though themselves presbyterians, were quite 
carnal-minded to these. They were regarded by the 
new parliament as worldly men, intent on commerce 
and industry, and therefore not to be treated with. The 
saintly members insisted that the man of sin should be 
put away, and a new birth obtained by prayer and me* 
ditation. The ambassadors, finding themselves unable 
to converse with them in their way, gave up the treaty 
as hopeless. 

The very vulgar began now to exclaim against so 
foolish a legislature ; and they themselves seemed not 
insensible of the ridicule which every day was thrown 
out against them. Cromwell was probably well enough 
pleased to find that his power was likely to receive no 
diminution from their endeavours ; but he began to be 
ashamed of their complicated absurdities. He had 
carefully chosen many persons among them entirely de- 
voted to his interests, and these he commanded to dis* 
miss the a3sembly. Accordingly, by concert, they met 
earlier than the rest of their fraternity ; and, observ* 
ing to each other that this parliament had sitten long 
enough, they hastened to Cromwell, with Rouse, their 
speaker, at their head, and into his hands they resigaied 
the authority with which he had invested them. 

Cromwell accepted their resignation with pleasnnre; 
but bdng told that some of the number were rdractory, 
he sent colonel White to dear the house of such as yen* 
tured to remain there. They had placed one Moyer in 
the chair by that time the colonel had arrived; and be« 
ing asked what they did there, he replied very gravdy, 

VOL. II. u 
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that " They, were seeking the Lord." " Then y<n» majr 
go elsewhere," cried White ; " few, to my certain 
knowledge, the Lord has not been here these manj 
years." 

Tliis ^adow of a parliament bei^g di^ol^ed, the 
officers, by their own authority, declared Cromwell pro-^ 
t^or of the commonwealth of England. NotMng nows 
opuld withstand his authority ; the mayor and aldermen 
were sent tor, to give solemnity to hia- appointn^ent ; and 
hii3 was instituted into his new office at Whitdiall, in the 
palace of the kings of England. He was to be addressed 
by the title of highness ; and his power was proclaimed 
in- London and other parts of the kingdcmi. Thus an 
obscure and vulgar man, at the age of fifty-four, rose tn 
unbounded power^ finst by following small events in his 
favour, and at lengthi bgr djirecting great ones. 

It was, indeed,, in a. great measure necessary that 
som^ peroon ^ould take the supreme command; for 
aflSairs were brought into such a situation by the furious- 
animo^tiea of tbs contending parties, that nothing but 
ab^lute power could p^vent a renewal of blooddied 
and confusion^ Cremrwell, therefore, might have said 
witji sppie justice, upofi his installation, that he accepted 
t^ .dignity of proteotof merely that be might fM'eserve 
the^^pe of ;ti}e ns^Ftipn;. ^nd thia^ it must be eywned».he; 
eS^e^Yfiih equal condiuct,. moderation, md success*. 
The ggyeirnmepit of the kwgdow was a4justQd in the* 
ftiUowkig o^mner. A council was appoif^e^ wtuch waa*. 
not to exceed twenty-<)i)e» nor to be under thirteaoi per< 
sons. These, wereto enjoy their offices &r life, or dur- 
ing, good behayiour ; and, in case of.Yacaocy, the f6» 
nobai]9ing membars naimed three^^pf whom the protei^tor 
c^i^wDse one. The protector was appointed the supreme 
mc^trate of the commonwealth, with such powers as. 
the }^ had possessed. The power of the awccd waa. 
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vested in bim jointly with the parliament when sitting; 
or with the council at intervals. He was obliged to 
summon a parliament eirery thriee years, and to allow 
them to sit five months without prorogation. A stand- 
ing army was established of twenty thousand foot and 
ten thousand hdrse, and funds were assigned for their 
support. The protector enjoyed his office during Kfe ; 
and on bis death the place was imiHediately to he sup* 
plied by the council. Of all those clauses the standing 
army was alooe sufficient for Cromwell's purpose ; for 
while he possessed that instrument, he could mould the 
rest of the constitution to his pleasure at any time. . 

Cromwell chose his council among his officers, wko 
had been the c<^mpaniohs of his dangers and his victo* 
ries, to each of whom he assigned a pension of one 
thoiisand pounds a year. He took care to have his 
trooper, upon whose fidelity he depended for support, 
paid a month in advance ; the magazines were also well 
provided, and the public treasure managed with fru- 
gality and care : while his activity, vigilance, and reso- 
lution, were such, that he discovered every conspiracy 
against his person, and every plot for an insurrection^ 
before they took effect. ' 

His management of foreign affairs, though his schemes 
were by no means political, yet well corresponded with 
his chajacter, and,* for a yihiie were attended with sue- 
cess* The Dutc^ having been humbled by repeated de- 
feats, and totally abridged in their commercial a. d. 
coticems, were obliged at last to sne for peace, 1654* 
which he gate them upon terms rather too favourable. 
He insisted upon theit i>a3ring deference to the BritMi 
flag. He compeUed them to abandon the interests of 
the king, to pay eighty^five thousand pounds as an in- 
demnification for former expenses, and to restore to the 
Bnglish £ast«India company a |lart df tlioM dominionB^ 
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of which thej had been dispossessed bj the Dutch, dur* 
ing the former reign in that distant part of the world. 
A. D. He was not less successful in his negotiations 
1655. with the court of France. Cardinal Mazarine, 
Ij whom the affairs of that kingdom were conducted, 
deemed it necessary to pay deference to the protector; 
and, desirous rather to prevail by dexterity than vio- 
lence, submitted to Cromwell's imperious character, 
and thus procured ends equally beneficial to both. 

The court of Spain was not less assiduous in its en- 
deavours to gain his friendship, but was not so success- 
ful This vast monarchy, which but a few years before 
had threatened the liberties of Europe, was now re* 
duced so low as to be scarcely able to defend itself. 
Cromwell, however, who knew nothing of foreign poli- 
tics, still continued to regard its power with an eye of 
jealousy, and came into an association with France to 
depress it still more. He lent that court a body of six 
thousand men to attack the Spanish dominions in the 
Netherlands ; and, upon obtaining a signal victory by 
his assistance near Dunkirk, the French put that town, 
which they had just taken from the Spaniards, into his 
hands, as a reward for his attachment. 

But it was by sea that he humbled the power of 
Spain with still more effectual success. Blake, who had 
long made himself formidable to the Dutch, and whose 
fame was spread over Europe, now became still more 
dreadful to the Spanish monarchy. He sailed with a 
fleet into the Mediterranean, whither, since the time of 
.the crusades, no English fleet had ever ventured to ad- 
trance. He there conquered all that ventured to oppose 
thim. Casting anchor before Leghorn, he demanded and 
obtained satisfaction for some injuries which the Eng- 
lish commerce had suffered from the duke of Tuscany. 
JHe next sailed to Algiers, and compelled the dey to 
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make peace, and restrain his {nratical subjects from far^ 
ther injuring the English. He then went to Tunis, and 
having made the same demands, he was desired by the 
bey of that place to look at the two castles, Porto Fa- 
rino and Groletta, and do his utmost. Blake showed 
faim that he was not slow in accepting the challenge; he 
entered the harbour, burned the shipping there, and then 
sailed out triumphantly to pursue his voyage. At Cadiz, 
he took two galleons, valued at near two millions of pieces 
of eight. At the Canaries he burned a Spanish fleet of 
sixteen ships ; and, returning home to England to enjoy 
the fame of his noble actions, as he came within sight 
of his native country, he expired. This gallant man, 
though he fought for an usurper, yet was averse to his 
cause ; he was a zealous republican in principle, and his 
aim was to serve his country, not to establish a tjrrant. 
** It is stiU our duty,** he would say to the seamen, " to 
fight for our country, into whatever hands the govern^ 
ment may fall.** 

At the same time thsit Blake's expeditions were going 
forward, there was another carried on under the com« 
mand of admiral Penn and Venables, with about four 
thousand soldiers, to attack the island of Hispaniola^ 
Failing, however, in this, and being driven olBT by the 
Spaniards, they steered to Jamaica, which was sur-- 
rendered to them without a blow. So little was thought 
of the importance of this conquest, that, upon the return 
of the expedition, Penn and Venables were sent to the 
Tower, for their failure in the principal object of their 
expedition. 

All these successes might rather be ascribed to the 
spirit of the times than the conductor of them. Crom- 
well was possessed of but two arts in perfection^ that of 
managing the army, by which he ruled, and obtaining 
the secrets of his enemies that were plotting against hiia« 
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Par the first;, fais valour and canting seal were ftafficiCTt; 
jbr the latter, it is said he paid sixty thousand pounds a 
year to his spies, to procure intelligence. But he took 
care to make the nation refund those extraordinary mmts 
which he expended for such information* One ov two 
conspiracies entered into by the royalists, which were 
detected and punished, served him as a pretext to lay a 
heavy tax upon all of that party, of a tenth penny on idl 
th^ possessions. In order to raise this oppressive im- 
position, ten major-generals were instituted, who divided 
tiie whole /kingdom into so many military jurisdictions. 
These men had power to subject whom they pleased to 
a payment of this tax, and to imprison such as fknied 
their jurisdiction. ' Under colour of these powers, they 
exercised the most arbitrary authority ; the people had 
so protection against their exactions; the very mask of 
liberty was thrown off, and all property was at the dis- 
posal of a military tribunaL It was in vain that the na- 
tion cried out for a free parliament ; Cromwell assem- 
bled one, in consequence of their clamours ; but as 
speedily dissolved it, when he found it refractory to his 
commands. 

In this state of universal dejection, in which Scotland 
and Ireland were treated as conquered provinces, in 
which the protector issued his absolute orders, without 
even the mask of his former hypocrisy, and in which all 
trust and confidence • were lost in every social meeting, 
tiie people were struck with a new instance of the 
usurper's ambition. As parliaments were ever dear to 

A. D. the people, it was resolved to give 4liem one ; 

1656. but such as should be entirely of the protector s 
choosing, and cfhiefly composed of his own creatures* 
liest any of a different complexion should presume to 
enter the house, guards were placed at the docu*, and 
none admitted but such as produced a warrant from his 
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council. The principal design of convening this assem* 
My was^ that they should offer ^him the crown, with the 
title of king, and all the other ensigns of royalty. 

His creatux^s, therefore, infused into this assembly a 
high opinion of the merits of the protector, and hinted 
that confusion prevailed in legal proceedings, without 
the name of a king. No man, they said, was acquainted 
with the extent or limits of the present magistrate's au- 
thority ; but those of a king bad been well ascertained 
by the experience of ages. At last the motion was made 
in form by -alderman Pack, e*ie of the city members, 
for investing the protector mth the regaldignity. 'The 
majority of the house being Cromwell's creatures, it 
may easily be supposed that the bill was voted accordU 
ing to his secret wishes; and nothing now remained, but 
liis own consent, to have hid name enrolled a. D% 
among the kings of England. 1667. 

Whether it was hil'^original intention, by having this 
bill carried through the house, to show that he was mag- 
nanimous enough to refuse the offer; or whether, flnd- 
ing some of those on whom he most depended averse to 
his taking the title, cannot now be known. Certain it 
is, his doubts continued for some days ; and the confer- 
ence which he carried on with the members who we«e 
sent to make him the offer, seems to argue tiiat he was 
desirous of being compelled to accept what be feared 
openly to assmne. The obscurity of his answers, the 
absurdity of his speeches on this occasion (for they still 
remain), show plainly a mind at variance with itself, 
and combating only with a wish to be vanquished. ** I 
confess,'' said he, ** for it behoves me to deal plaiofy^ 
with you, I must confess, I would say I hope I may be 
understood in this; for indeed I must be tender what I 
would say to such an audience as this; Imy Iwoutd 
be understood, that in this argument I do not mafee^ 
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parallel between men of a different mind, and a paiiia* 
ment which shall have their desires. I know there is 
no comparison ; nor can it be urged upon me that mj 
words have the least colour that way, because the parlia- 
ment seems to me to give liberty to me to say any thing 
to you. As that is a tender of my humble reasons and 
judgment and opinion to them, and if I think they are 
such, and will be such to them, and are faithful ser« 
vants, and will be so to the supreme authority and the 
legislative, wheresoever it is. If I say I should not tdl 
you, knowing their minds to be so, I should not be 
faithful if I should not tell you so, to the end that you 
may report it to parliament/' In this manner did this 
most unaccountable of all characters answ^ their peti- 
tions for his assuming the kingly name and dignity. The 
conference, however, ended in his refusing their offer. 

But it must not be supposed that his situation, with 
all these offered honours, was at this time enviable. 
Perhaps no station, however mean, or loaded with con- 
tempt, could be more truly distressful than his, at a 
time when the nation was loading him with congratula- 
A. D. tion and addresses. He had now rendered him- 
1658. self hateful to every party; and he owed his 
safety to their mutual hatred and diffidence of each 
other. His arts of dissimulation had been long exhaust- 
ed ; and none could be deceived by them, those of his 
own party and principles disdaining the use to which he 
had converted his zeal and professions. The truth 
seems to be, if we may use a phrase taken from common 
life, he began with being a dupe to his own enthusiasm, 
and ended with being a sharper. 

The whole nation silently detested his administration; 
but he had not still been reduced to the extreme of 
wretchedness, if he could have found domestic consola- 
tion. Fleetwood, his son-in-law, actuated with the . 
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wildest zeal, detested that character which could use 
religious professions for the purposes of temporal ad- 
vancement. His eldest daughter, married to Fleet- 
wood, had adopted republican principles so vehementlj, 
that she could not behold even her own father intrusted 
with uncontrollable power. His other daughters were 
strongly attached to the rojal cause; but above all, 
Mrs. Claypole, his favourite daughter, who, upon her 
death-bed, upbraided him* with that criminal ambition 
which had led him to trample on the throne. 

Every hour added some new disquietude. Lord 
Eair&x, sir William Waller, and many of the heads of 
the presbyterians, had secretly entered into an engage- 
ment to destroy him. His administration, so expensive 
both at home and abroad, had exhausted his revenue, 
and he was left considerably in debt. One conspiracy 
was no sooner detected, than another rose from its ruins : 
and, to increase his calamity, he was now taught upon 
reasoning principles^ that his death was not only de- 
sirable, but his assassination would be meritorious. A 
book was published by colonel Titus, a man who had 
formerly been attached to his cause, entitled, Killing no 
murder. Of all the pamphlets that came forth at that 
time, or perhaps of those that have since appeared, this 
was the most eloquent and masterly. ** Shall we," said 
this popular declaimer, ** who would not suffer the lion 
to invade us, tamely stand to be devoured by the 
wolf? " Cromwell read this spirited treatise, and was 
never seen to smile more. 

All peace was now for ever banished from his mind. 
He found that the grandeur to which he had sacrificed 
his former peace was only an inlet to fresh inquietudes. 
The fears of assassination haunted him in all his walks, 
and were perpetually present to his imagination. He 
wore armour under his clothes, and always kept pistols 
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in his pockets. His aspect was clouded by settled 
gloom ; and he regarded every stranger with a glance 
of timid suspicion. He always travelled with hurry, 
and was ever attended by a numerous guard. He never 
returned from any place by the road he went, and 
seldom slept above three nights together in the same 
diamber. Society terrified him, as there he might 
meet an enemy ; solitude was terrible, as he was there 
unguarded by every friend. 

A tertian ague kindly came at last to deliver him 
from this life of horror and anxiety. For the space of 
a week no dangerous symptoms appeared ; and in the 
intervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. At 
length the fever increased, and he himself began to 
dread his approaching fete ; but he was taught to con- 
sider his present disorder as no way fatal, by his fanatic 
chaplains, on whom he entirely relied. When his chap- 
Iain, Goodwin, told him that the elect would never be 
danrned, ** Then I am sure," said he, " that I am safe ; 
for I was once in a state of grace.** His physicians were 
sensible of his dangerous case ; but he was so much 
encouraged by the revelations of his preachers, that he 
considered his recovery as no way doubtful ** I teH 
you,*' cried he to the physicians, *' that I shall not die 
trf this distemper ; I am well assured of my recovery. 
^Favourable answers have been returned from Heaven, 
not only to my own supplications, but likewise to those 
of the godly, who have a closer correspondence with 
God than I. Ye may have skill in your profession ; 
but nature can do more than all the physicians in the 
•world ; and God is far above nature.'* Upon a fast- 
day appointed on account of his sidcness, his ministers 
iihnnked God for the undoubted pledges they had re- 
ceived of his recovery. Notwithstanding these assur- 
ances, the fatal symptoms every hour increased; and 
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the pb^siciaDs were obliged ta declare that he cM>uld not 
survive the neirt fit. The council now therefore came 
to know his last commands concerning the succesEOon ; 
but his senses were gone, and he was just able to an-^ 
swer yes to their demand^ whether his son Richard 
should be appointed to succ^d him. He died on the 
third day of September, that very day which he had 
always considered as the most fortunate of his life : he 
was then fifty-nine years old, and had usurped the go- 
vemment mne years. 



CHAPTER i^II. 



From ihe Death of Oliver Cromwell io the 
' Restoration^. 

A. D. 1658— 1660. 

WhateV^er might have been the differences of interest 
after the death of the usurper, the influence of his name 
was still sufficient to get Richard bis son proclaimed 
protector in his room. It was probably to the numerous 
parties that were formed in the kingdmn, and their ha-^ 
tred to each other, that Richard owed his peaceaUe 
advancement to this high station. He was naturally no 
way ambitious, being rather mild, easy, ^nd good- 
natured ; and honour seemed rather to pursue than to 
attract him. He had nothing active in his disposition; 
no talents for business, no knowledge of government, 
no influence among the soldiery, no importance in 
council. 

It was found tieoessary, upon his first advancemettt,. 
to call a pai'liament, to furnish the suppilies to carry oft 
the ordinary operations of government. IHie house 4ff 
commons wa$ formed legdly enough ; but the bcmse of 
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lords consbted only of those persons of no real title^ 
who were advanced to that difj^ified station by the late 
protector. But it was not on the parliament that the 
army chose to rely. The principal malcontent officers 
established a meeting at general Fleetwood's, which, as 
he dwelt in Wallingford-house, was called the Cabal of 
Wallingford. The result of their deliberations was a 
A. D. remonstrance, that the command of the army 
1659. should be intrusted to some person in whom they 
might all confide ; and it was plainly given to understand 
that the young protector was not that person. 

A proposal so daring and dangerous did not fail to 
alarm Richard ; he applied to his council, and they re- 
ferred it to the parliament. Both agreed to consider it 
as an audacious attempt, and a vote was passed that 
there should be no meeting, or general council of offi- 
cers, without the protector's permission. This brought 
afiairs immediately to a rupture. The palace of the pro- 
tector was the next day surrounded by a body of offi- 
cers ; and one Desborough, a man of a clownish brutal 
nature, penetrating into his apartment with an armed 
retinue, threatened him if he should refuse. Richard 
wanted resolution to defend what had been conferred 
upon him ; he dissolved the parliament then, and sooa 
after he signed his own abdication in form. 

Henry Cromwell, his younger brother, who was ap- 
pointed to the command in Ireland, followed the pro- 
tector^s example, and resigned his commission without 
striking a blow. Richard lived many years after his re- 
signation, at first on the continent, and afterwards upon 
his paternal fortune at home. He was thought by the 
Ignorant to be unworthy of the happiness of his exalta-* 
tion ; but he knew by his tranquillity in private, that he 
had made the most fortunate escape. 

The officers being once more left to themsdve^i de- 
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tenniiied to replace the remnant of the old parliament 
which had beheaded the king, and which Cromwell had 
80 disgracefuUj turned out of the house. The system 
which those members maintained was called the good 
old cause, from their attachment to republican prind* 
pies ; and to these men the cabal of officers for a while 
delivered up their own authority. The members, who 
had been secluded by colonel Pride's purge, as it was 
called, attempted, but in vain, to resume their seats 
among them. 

The Rump parliament (for that was the name it went 
by), although reinstated by the army, was yet very vigor* 
ous in its attempts to lessen the power by which it was 
replaced. The members began their design of humbling 
the army by new-modeling part of the forces, by cashier* 
ing such of the officers as they feared, and appointing 
others on whom they could rely, in their room. These 
attempts, however, were not unobserved by the officers ; 
and their discontent would have broken out into some 
resolution fatal to the parliament, had it not been checked 
by apprehensions of danger from the royalists, or pres- 
bjrterians, who were considered as the common enemy. 
. In this exigence, the officers held several conferences^ 
with a design to continue their power. They at length 
came to a resolution, usual enough in these times, to 
dissolve that assembly by which they were so vehe- 
mently opposed. Accordingly, Lambert, one of the 
general officers, drew up a chosen body of troops ; and 
placing them in the streets which led to Westminster- 
hall, when the speaker Lenthall proceeded in his car- 
riage to the house, he ordered the horses to be turned, 
and very civilly conducted him hcnne. The other mem- 
bers were likewise intercepted, and the army returned to 
their quarters to observe a solemn fast, which generally 
Ather preceded or attended their outrages. 
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The officers, having thus resumed the powar tiie^ 
kad given, resolved not to part with it for the liilw» 
upon easjr terms. They elected a committee of twenty- 
three persons, of whom seven were ofllcers ; these they 
called a committee of safety, and pretended to invest 
them with sovereign authority. Fleetwood^ ar weak 
zealot, was made commander-in-chief; Lambert, an 
artful amhititnis man» major-general ; DesbcffDugh, lieu* 
Mnant-geheral ; and Monk, who had been invested by 
Cromwell with' the government of Scotland, was ap» 
pointed major-general of the fbot. A miiitaiy govern- 
ment was nbw established, which gave the nation the 
melancholy prospect of endless servitude, and tyranny 
without redress ; but a succour came to relieve the na*» 
tion from a quarter where it was the least expected. 

During these transactions, general Monk was at the 
head of eight thousand veterans in Scotland, and beheld 
the distraction of his native country with slender hopes 
of relieving it This personage, to whom the nation 
owes such signal obligations, was at first a soldier c^ for* 
tune. After some time spent abroad, he was intrusted 
with a r^ment in the service of king Charles, and was 
usually called by the soldiery, for his good-nature, ho- 
nest George Monk. He was taken prisoner at the siege 
of Nantwich, by Fairfkx, and soon after sent to the 
Tower. He did not recover his liberty till after the 
total overthrow of the royal party, when CromweU took 
him into favour and protection, and sent him to oppose 
the Irish rebels, against whom he performed signal ser- 
vices. Upon the reduction of that kingdom he was sent 
over into Scotland, and there intrusted with the supreme 
command, in which station he was not less esteemed by 
the Scots than loved and adored by his own army. 

This general, upon hearing that the officers had, by 
their own authority, dissolved the pailiamenti protested 
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vad^ privates. But deeper designs, either in thi^ 
king's favour or his owds were suspected to be the mo* 
tive of his actions from the beginning. Whatever' 
might have been his designs^ it was impossible to cover 
them with greater secrecy than he did. As soon as he 
put his army into n^otion to inquire into the causes o£ 
the disturbances in the capital^ his countenance waa 
eagerly sought by all the contending parties. His bro4 
tber, a dergyman, who ivras a zealous royalist, came td 
him with a message from sir John Granville, in the 
name of the king. The general asked him if he had 
communicated the contents of his commission to any^ 
other person. His brother replied, to none, excq)t to 
Mr. Price, the general's own chaplain, a man of probity^ 
and in the royal interests. The general, altering hia 
countenance, at once changed the discourse, and would 
enter into no farther conference with him. The same 
deep reserve was held through all his subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

Hearing that the officers were! preparing an army to 
oppose him, and that geiaeral Lambert wa& actually ad<-t 
vancing northward to. meet lam, Maak sent three com* 
missioners to Louden, with very earnest professions o£ 
a& accommodation, by which xK^ans he relaxed their 
pi^parations. His comnp^sioners even proceeded so £sEt 
as to dgn ai treaty* which he refused to ratify. Still, how-% 
esveif, he made proposals for fresh negotiations ;. and the 
conQkmittee of officers again accepted his fallacious offers. 

In the mean time, the people, perceiving that they 
were not entirely defenceless, began to gather spirit^, 
and to exclaim loudly against the tjrranny of the army«^^ 
Haselrig and Morley, while Lambert wais absent^ took 
possession of Portsmouth, and declared for the par lia^ 
meiit. The city^apprenticea rose in a tumtdt^ and ^ 
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manded a free parliament; admiral Lawaon came into 
the river with his squadron and declared for the parlia* 
ment ; and even the regiments that had been left in Lon«» 
don, being solicited by their old officers, who had been 
cashiered, revolted again to the parliament. The Rump^ 
thus being invited on all hands, again ventured to re» 
sume their seats, and to thunder their votes in turn 
against the officers, and that part of the army by which 
they had been ejected. Without taking any notice of 
Lambert, they sent orders to the troops he conducted^ 
immediately to repair to the garrisons they appointed 
fi>r them. The soldiers were not slow in obejring the 
parliamentary orders ; and Lambert at last found him* 
self deserted by his whole army. He was soon after 
committed to the Tower; several of his brother officers 
were cashiered; and the •parliament seemed now to 
stand on a firmer basis than before. 
A. D. But they were far from being so secure as they 
1660. imag^ed. Monk, though he had heard of their 
restitution, and therefore might be supposed to have 
nothing more to do, still continued to march his army 
towards the capital ; all the world equally in doubt as to* 
his motives, and astonished at his reserve. The gentry, 
on his march, flocked around him with entreaties and 
addresses, expressing their desire of a new parliament 
Fairfax brought him a body of iroops, with which he 
offered to assist in the work of restoration ; but Monk 
continued his inflexible tadtumity. When he had 
reached St. Alban*s, he sent the parliament a message, 
desiring them to remove such forces as remained in 
London to country quarters. With this some of the 
re^ments refused ^o comply : but Monk was resolved 
to be obeyed ; he entered London the next day, turned 
the soldiers out, and with his army, took up his quarters 
in Westminster. He then waited upon the house, which 
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was ready enough to vote him sincere thanks for the 
services he had done his country. But he^^ in a Uunt 
manner, assured them, that his only merit was a desire 
to restore peace to the community ; and, therefore, he 
entreated them that they would permit a free parUa- 
ment to be called, as the only balm that could heal the 
wounds of the constitution. He observed also, that 
many^ oaths of admission upon this occasion were un« 
necessary ; and the fewer the obligation of this kind» 
the clearer would their consciences be. 

The hope of being insolent with security soon inspired 
the citizens to refuse submission to the present govern- 
ment. They resolved to pay no taxes, until the mem- 
bers, formeriy excluded by colonel Pride, should be 
replaced. But. the parliament found their general will- 
ing to give them the most ready instances of his obedi- 
ence; he entered the city with his troops, arrested 
eleven of the most obnoxious of. the common-council, 
and began to destroy the gates. Then he wrote a letter 
to the parliament, telling them what he had done, and 
begging they would moderate the severity of their or- 
ders. But being urged by the house to proceed, he, 
with all possible circumstances of contempt, broke the 
gates and portcullises ; and, having exposed the city to 
the scorn and .derision of all who hated it, he returned 
in triumph to his quarters in Westminster. But the 
next day he began to think he had proceeded too vigor- 
ously in this act of obedience ; he therefore marched 
into the city again, and desired the mayor to call a 
common-council, where he made many apologies for 
his conduct the day before. He assured them of his 
perseverance in the cause of freedom; and that his 
army would, for the future, co-operate only in such 
themes as they should approve. 

This union of the city and the army caused no small 

VOL. II. X 
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lAflrm in the hoase of ^eommoas. They knew th«t a 
free md general pariiantMt was desired hj the whcdr 
Imtimi; and^ in sach a ease, they were eonvinoed tiwt 
Hieir own power mnst heefe an end^ But their fean 
tf punishment were still greater than their uneasinas 
St dismission; they had been instrumental in brings 
mg their king to the blbck, in loading the nation wilfc 
various taxes, and some of them had grown rich by the 
ecmimon plunder; they resolved, therefore, to try every 
method to gain over the general from his new ailianoe ; 
<even some of them, desperate with guilt and fanaticism, 
promised to invest him with the dignity of supreme 
m^trate, and to support his usurpation. But Moek 
was too just, or too wise, to heaiken to such wild pro^ 
posals; he resolved to restore the secluded memfters^ 
and by their means to bring about a new election, 
Vi4iich was what be desired. 

• There was no other method to effisct this, but by 
f»ce of arms; wherefore, having previously secuved 
the consent of hi» officers, and exacted a promise from 
the excluded members, that they wouM eall a full and 
free parliament, he accompanied iAieni to WhitehaAw 
Thence, with a mvmerous guard, he conducted them to 
the house of Cimmvons, (ihe other lumbers of wtaki 
were then sitting. They were surprised to see a large 
body of men entering the place; but soon recottscted 
fhem for their ancient brethren, who had been jformeiiy 
tumultuously expelled^ and were now as tumultuously 
restored. The n«mber of the new comers so fer ex- 
ceeded that of the Rump, that the chiefti of this last 
party now, in tihteir tuna, l^ought proper to with- 
di'aw. 

^ The restored members began by repealing those oarw 
ders by which they had been exd«dcd. They renewed 
Wd enlarged the general^s commi8Bio&; they fixed a 
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proper stipend for the si^oit of the ileet and army; 
and having passed th^e votes f6r the Goitiposufe of the 
kingdom, thej dissolved themsdves^ and gave orders for 
Oae immediate assembling a new parliament; Mean*- 
while Monk new-modelled his army to the purposes he 
had in view. Some officers, by his direction, presented 
iiim> with an address, in which they pr^»nised to obey 
implicitly the orders of the ensuing parliament. He 
approved of this engagement, which he ordered to be 
signed by all the regiments; and this furnished him with 
a pretence for dismissing all the officers by whom it was 
Mjected, 

In the midst of these transactions^ his endeavours 
were very near being defeated by an accident as dai)*- 
gerous as unexpected. Lambert had escaped from the 
Tower, and began to assemble forces ; and, as his ac- 
tivity and principles were sufficiently known, Monk took 
the earliest precautions to oppose his measures. He 
dspatched ccdonel Ingoldsby with his own regiment 
against Lambert, before he should have time to assemble 
Jkis dependents. That officer had taken possession of 
Daventry, with four troops of horse ; hot the greater 
fiart of th^n joined Ingoldsby, to whom he himself sur- 
Kndered, not without exhibiting marks of pusillanimity 
that ill agreed with his former reputation. 

The new parMament was not yet assembled, and no 
person had hitherto dived into the designs of the gene- 
ral. He still persevered in his reserve ; and, although 
the calling a new parliament was but^ in other words, to 
restore the king, yet his expressions never once betrayed 
ihe secret of bis bosom. Nothing but a security pf 
tKmfidence at last extorted the confession from him. He 
had been intimate with one Morrice, ^ gentleman of 
Devonshire, of a sedentary, studious dispoation, and 
iivith him alone did he deliberate upon the great and 

X 2 
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-dangerous enterprise of the restoration. Sir John Gran* 
'^rille^ who had a commission from the king^ apptied for 
access to the general ; but he was desired to communi- 
cate his business to Morrice. Granville refused, though 
twice urged, to deliver his message to any but the gene- 
ral himself; so that Monk, now finding he could depend 
upon this minister's secrecy, freely opened to him his 
•whole intentions; but, with his usual caution, still scru- 
pled to commit any thing to paper. In consequence 
t)f this communication, the king left the Spanish 
territories, where he very narrowly escaped being 
detained at Br^da by the governor, under pretence of 
treating him with proper respect and formality. Thence 
iie retired into Holland, where he resolved to wait for 
farther advice. 

In the mean time the elections in parliament ' went 
every where in favour of the king^s party. The presby- 
terians had long been so harassed by the falsehood, the 
folly, and the tyranny of their independent coadjutors, 
that they longed for nothing so ardently as the king's 
restoration. These, therefore, joined to the royalists, 
* formed a decisive majority on every contest ; and, with- 
t)ut noise, but with steady resolution, determined to 
call back the king. Though the former parliament had 
Voted that no one should be elected, who had himself 
or whose father had borne arms for the late king, yet 
very little regard was any where paid to this ordinance; 
and in many places the former sufferings of the candidate 
were his best recoHrimendation. 

At length the long expected day for the sitting of a free 
parliament arrived, and they chose sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone for their speaker; a man who, though at first 
attached to the opposite party, was yet a royalist in his 
heart. The affections of all were turned towards the 
king ; yet such were their fears, and such dangers at- 
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tended a freedom of speech, that no one dared for some 
days to make any mention of his name. They wei*e ter« 
rified with former examples of cruelty ; and they only 
showed their loyalty in their bitter invectives against the 
late usurper, and in execrations against the murderers, 
of their king. All this time, Monk, with his usual re^ 
serve, tried their tempers, and examined the ardour of 
their wishes ; at length he gave directions to Annesley, 
president of the council, to inform them that one sir 
John Granville, a servant of the king, had been sent 
over by his majesty, and was now at the door with a 
letter to the commons. 

Nothing could exceed the joy and transport with 
which this message was received. The members for a 
moment forgot the dignity of their situations, and in* 
dulged in a loud exclamation of applause. Granville 
was called in, and the letter eagerly read. A moment's' 
pause was scarcely allowed : all at once the house burst 
out into an universal assent to the king's proposals ; 
and, to diffuse the joy more widely, it was voted that 
the letter and declaration should immediately be pub^ 
lished. 

The king's declaration was highly relished by every 
order of the state. It offered a general amnesty to all 
persons whatsoever, without any exceptions but such as 
should be made by parliament. It promised to indulge 
scrupulous consciences with liberty in matters of reli- 
gion; to leave to the examination of parliament the 
daims of all such as possessed lands with contested 
titles ; to confirm all these concessions by act of parlia- 
ment; to satisfy the army under general Monk with 
respect to their arrears, and to give the same rank to 
his officers, when they should be received into the king's 
service. - . 

. This declaration was not less pleasing to the lords^ 
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^an to the people. After voting the restittitloti xrf'the 
ancient form of government, it was resolved to send tKe 
king fifty thousand pounds, the duke of York his bro^ 
tfaer ten thousand, and the dnke of Gloucester half th&t 
sum. Then both houses erased from their records «dl' 
acts that had passed to the prejudice of royalty. The 
army, the navy, the city of London, were eager in pre- 
paring their addresses to be presented to his majesty y 
and he was soon after proclaimed with great solemnity 
at Whitehall, and at Temple Bar. The people, now 
freed from all restraint, let loose their transports, with- 
out bounds. Thousands were seen running about 
frantic with pleasure; and; as lord Clarendon says, 
such were the numbers of the loy^sts that pressed for- 
ward on this occasion, that one could not: but wonder 
where those people dweit who had lately done so mucb 
mischief. 

Charles took care to confirm the substance of his de- 
clarations to the EngKsh commissioners, who were dis- 
patched to attend him into his native dominions. Mon- 
tague, the English admiral, waited upon his majesty tO' 
inform him that the fleet expected his orders at Scheve- 
Ihig. The duke of York immediately went on board, 
and took the command as lord high-admiral. The king 
went on board, and, landing at Dover, was received by^ 
the general, whom he tenderly embraced. Very differ*- 
ent was his present triumphant return from the fortora 
state in which he left the coast of Sussex. 'He now saw 
the same people, that had ardently sought his life, as' 
warmly expressing their pleasure at his safety, and' re* 
pentance for their past delusions. He entered Londeit 
<m the twenty-ninth of May, which \fashis birth-day. 
An innumertble concourse of peojilfe lined the way 
wherever he passed, and rent the air with their acdamih' 
Idons; They had been so long distraeted by mirelent- 



iog &ctioM, q)pra»ed and afaunwd by » raecessiaii cC 
tymnm^, that they could no longer suppress tbmm^ 
enotions of deUght lo behold their constitution restored^ 
or rather, like a ^^kasmx, appearing more beautiful and 
vigorous from the ruins of its former conflagration. 

iFaaaticism, with its long train of gloomy terrors, fled 
at the approach of freedom ; the arts of society and 
peace began to return : and it had been happy for the 
people if the arts of luxury had not entered in their 
team. 



chapter xiii. 

Charles IL 

A.i>. 1660~1677. 

This is one of the most extraordinary epochas in lEng^ 
lish history, in which we see the people tossed into op-^ 
posite factions, and, as the sea after a storm, still coi^ 
tinuing^ those violent motions by which they were first 
impelled. We see them at one period of the following 
reign, with unbounded adulation, soliciting the shackles 
of arbitrary power ; at another, with equal animosity^ 
banishing aU the emissaries of unbounded power from, 
the throne; now courting the monarch, and then threat* 
ening those on whom he mort depended. There seems 
a due that can unravel all these inconsistencies. While 
the people thought the king a protestant, they wei^ 
wiyHing to intrust him with their lives and fortunes; but 
wben they supposed that he was more inclined ta 
pof^ry, ^1 their /sanfidence vanished, and they were even^ 
willing to punish papists, as the most proper, naethodoC 
dniwing tiieir resentment against, himself* 
Wbm Cfaarlea caoft^ to the throne be was< thirty yeam 
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of age, possessed of an agreeable person, an elegant ad« 
dress, and an engaging manner. His whole demeanour 
and behaviour were well calculated to support and in* 
crease popularity. Accustomed during his exile to live 
cheerfully among his courtiers, he carried the same en<» 
dearing familiarities to the throne ; and, from the levity 
of his temper, no injuries were dreaded from his former 
resentments. But it was soon found that all these ad-^ 
vantages were merely superficial. His indolence and 
love of pleasure made him averse to all kinds of busi*- 
ness ; his familiarities were prostituted to the worst as 
well as the best of his subjects ; and he took no care to 
reward his former friends, as he had taken no steps to 
be avenged of his former enemies. 

It required some time before the several parts of the 
state, disfigured by war and faction, could come into 
proper form : a council was composed, in which mem- 
bers of the church of England and presbyterians were 
indiscriminately admitted ; and the king's choice of his 
principal ministers was universally pleasing to the 
people. Sir Edward Hyde, who had attended him in 
his exile, was now created a peer by the title of lord 
Clarendon, and appointed lord chancellor, and first 
minister of state, l^'his excellent man is better known 
now by his merits as an historian than as a statesman ; 
but his integrity and wisdom were equally excellent in 
both capacities. The marquis, afterwards created duke 
of Ormond, w&s appointed lord-steward of the household, 
the earl of Southampton high treasurer, and sir Edward 
Nicholas secretary of state. These men, coipbined by 
private friendship, and pursuing one common aim, la^ 
boured only for the public, and supported its interests 
with their own. 

Notwithstanding the joy of the people was unbound* 
cd, yet something was thought to be due to justice, and 
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some vengeance was necessary to be taken upon those 
who had lately involved the nation in its calamities* 
Though an act of indemnity was passed, those who had 
an immediate hand in the king's death were excepted* 
Even Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, now dead, 
were considered as proper objects of resentment ; their 
bodies were dug from their graves, dragged to the place 
of execution, and, after hanging some time, buried un- 
der the gallows. Of the rest, who sat in judgement on 
the late monarch's trial, some were dead, and some 
were thought worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of four- 
score, were devoted to immediate destruction. Th^se 
were enthusiasts, who had all along acted from prin- 
ciple, and who, in the general spirit of rage excited 
against- them, showed a fortitude that might do honour 
to a better cause. 

General Harrison, who was first brought to his trial, 
pleaded his cause with that undaunted firmness which 
he had shown through life. What he had done, he 
said, was from the impulses of the Spirit of God. He 
would not, for any benefit to himself, hurt a hair of the 
poorest man or woman upon earth; and during the 
usurpation of Cromwell, when all the rest of the world 
acknowledged his right, or bowed down to his power, 
he had boldly upbraided the usurper to his face ; and 
all the terrors of imprisonment, and all the allurements 
of ambition, had not been able to bend him to a com- 
pliance to that deceitful t3nrant Harrison's death was 
marked with the same admirable constancy which he 
showed at his trial ; so that the greatness of some vir- 
tues which he possessed, in some measure counterba- 
lanced the greatness of his guilt 

Cai-ew, Coke, Peters, Scot, Clement, Scrope, Jones, 
Hacker, and Axtell, shared the same fate. They bore 
the scorn of the multitude, and the cruelty of the execu- 
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tionisr, not simply with fortitude, but with tl^ i^iit oad 
crafidence of murtyn, yfho suficred for having dmm 
their dtttj. Some cireiimstahoes of scandalous burba* 
rity attended their execution. Harriaon's entrails weie 
torn out, and tiirown ia the fire befbre he expiredL 
His head was fixed on tlie siedge that drew CoJce and 
Peters to the place of execution^ with the faoe turned 
towards th^n. The executioner, having mangled Ceke^ 
approached Peters, besmeared with the blood of his 
firiend, and aiAied how he liked that woik. Petcss 
viewed him with an air of scorn : ** You have hutdm^ 
ed a servant of God in my si^t ; but I defy your 
eruelty/' 

This was all the blood that was shed in so gre^ a 
restoration* The rest of the king's judges were cepriei^ 
ed^ and afterwards dispersed into several prisons* 
CSiarles, being directed in all things by Clarendon^ 
gave universal satisfiuHion, as well by the lenity as the 
justice oC his conduct. The army was disbanded tlnul 
had for so many years governed the nation ; prelacy^ 
and all the ceremonies of the church of Ei^land^ wem 
restored; at the same time that the king pretended to 
preserve an air of moderation and neutrality. In fiust» 
with regard to religion, Charles, in his gayer hours^ was 
a professed deist, and attached to none ; but.in the latter 
part of his life, when he b^ati to think more seriously^ 
he showed an inclination to the catholic petsuanoa^ 
which he had strongly imb9>ed in his exife« 

IBixt this toleration, in which ail were equally inidiMl* 
ed, was not able to remove the feaars or quell the en« 
Ausiasm of a few determined men, who,, by an iinaK* 
ampled combination, were unpelled fay one oommoia 
pfaeiensy^ One ^Venner, a desperate ^ithiisiast^ who 
A. D. had often consjnred agaii^t djomwrili, aad bad 
I6fil. as ofteQ:been paaedaoei, had by ;tfcia tisK :pM*« 
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suaded his followers that, if titef would tiike aim^ 
Jesm woHld eome to put himself at their head. Wi& 
these expectations, to the nuflaber of sixty pecsons^ they 
issued forth into the streets of London m coimfdete a»^ 
mour, and proclaimed king J^svs wherever they wenlL 
They believed themselves invulnerable and invincible^' 
and expected the same fortune which had attendiedi Gi* 
deon, and the other heroes of the Old Testament OSverf 
one at first fled before them ; one unhappy man bdng- 
asked whom he was for, and answering that he was for 
God and the king, they slew him on the spot. In th» 
mann^ they went fJpom street to street, and made m 
desperate resistance against a body of the trained bandit 
that were sent to attack them. After kilting^ many oC. 
the assailants, they made a regular retreat into Caaa^*. 
wood, near Hampstead. Being dislodged thence, &!t 
next morning they returned to London, and took pos» 
session of a house in which they defended themseLvcs 
against a body of troops, until the majority were.kinetE. 
At IsBt the troops, who had untiled tihe house, anil 
were tired of slaughter, rushed in, and seiased the fenr 
that were left alive. They were tried^ ccmdenuied, and 
executed ; and to the last they declared, that if tluff 
were deceived, the Lord himself was their deeeiver. 

The absurdity, and even ridieule, which attended the 
professions and expectations of these poor deluded men, 
struck the people very strongly: and, from ttie gloonvf 
moroseness of enthusiasm, they now went over into the 
opposite extreme of riot and debauchery. The coutit 
itself set them tlie example : nothing but scenes of gai-< 
kmtry and festivity appeared ; the honors of the ikfea* 
war were become the subject of ridie«de; the fevnialitjr 
and' ignoranee of the sectaries were dispta^d upea 
tile stage, and even laughed a« from* the pul^^it B«t^ 
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ythile the king thus rioted, the old faithful friends and 
followers of his family were left unrewarded. Numbers 
who had fought for him and his father, and had lost 
thdr whole fortunes in his service, still continued to 
pine in want and oblivion ; while, in the mean time, 
their persecutors, who had profited by the times, had 
acquired fortunes during the civil war, and were still 
permitted to enjoy them without molestation. The suf- 
ferers petitioned in vain; the family of the Stuarts 
were never remarkable for their gratitude; and the 
amusers, the flatterers, and the concubines of this mo- 
narch^ enjoyed all his consideration. The wretched 
royalists murmured without redress ; he fled from their 
gloomy expostulations to scenes of mirth, riot, and fes- 
tivity. 

Nevertheless his parliaments, both of England and 
Scotland, seemed willing to make reparation for their 
former disobedience, by their present concessions. In 
the English house, monarchy and episcopacy were car- 
ried to as great splendor as they had suffered misery 
and depression. The bishops were permitted to resume 
their seats in the house of peers ; all military authority 
was acknowledged to be vested in the king ; and he 
was empowered to appoint commissioners for regu- 
lating corporations, and expelling such members as had 
intruded themselves by violence, or professed principles 
dangerous to the constitution. An act of uniformity in 
A. D. religion was passed, by which it was required 
1662. that every clergyman should be re-ordained, if 
he had not before received episcopal ordination ; that 
he should declare his assent to every thing contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and should take the 
oath of canonical obedience. In consequence of thi3 
law, above two thousand of the presbyterian clergy re- 
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linquished their cures in one day, to the great astonish- 
ment of the nation ; thus sacrificing their interest to 
their religion. 

But the Scotch parliament went still greater lengths 
in their prostrations to the king. It was there that hik 
divine^ indefeasible, and hereditary rights was asserted 
in the fullest and most positive terms. His right waa 
extended to their lives and possessions ; and from his 
original grant was said to come all that his subjects 
might be said to enjoy. They voted him an additional 
revenue of forty thousand pounds ; and all their former 
violences were treated with the utmost detestation. 

This was the time for the king to have made himself 
independent of all parliaments ; and it is said that South* 
ampton, one of his ministers, had thought of procuring 
his master from the commons the grant of a revenue of 
two millions a year, which would ejflfectually render him 
absolute ; but in this his views were obstructed by the 
great Clarendon, who, though attached to the king, was 
still more the friend of liberty and the laws. Charles, 
however, was no way interested in these opposite views 
of his ministers : he only desired money in order to 
prosecute his pleasures ; and, provided he had that, he 
little regarded the manner in which it was obtained. 

Tt was this careless and expensive disposition that 
first tended to disgust his subjects, and to dispel that 
intoxication of loyalty which had taken place at his 
restoration. Though the people were pleased with the 
mirth and pleasantry of their monarch, they could not 
help murmuring at his indolence, his debaucheries, and 
profusion. They could not help remembering the strict 
frugality and active diligence that marked the usurper^s 
administration ; they called to mind the victories tbef 
had gained under him, and the vast projects he had 
undertaken. But they now saw an opposite picture ; 



m4aatt sttds in lAehauchcary^ and the taxes of the nan 
Hott 0BI7 empfeyed in et^ndtng vioei and corrupting 
the morals of the people. The ejected clei^ did not 
fiidl 4o isflame tfcese just sesentaients in Hie mindl of 
ihenr oudienee) but porticnlaify when the nation s^vr 
Btmldrk, which had lieen acquired duiintg the late 
"rigat&an adodnistration, now baaely sold to the French 
ibr a oQall sum to su^ly the king's ^actcavagance, th^ 
4UMild put no bounds to thek oomplaints. From this 
tfane he found the wheds. of government clogged with 
eontinual obstructions, and his parliaments leluctantlf 
granting tkooe supplies, which he as meanly oendesceisd- 
1^ to irnphme. 

Hts .ootttimial exigenciosi drotis him constaatlf to 
IMMBUffea .no way suited to his inclination. Among 
iBthen, was bis marriage, cdebrated at this tipie with 
.Ciatharifie^ the infknta of Portugal^ who, though a 
virtoous pnncess, possessed, as it should seem> but few 
lersonal attractions. Itw^ the portion 43t this princes 
ihat the needy monarch was enamoiii^d of, which 
laflMiiinted to these hundred thousand pounds, togetba* 
iwitii.ihe fei'tressof Taogjer im Afidca^ and of Bombay 
ki the JQaat Indies* The chancellor GlarendoB, the 
duke 0f Orm0nd,,and the e^ri of Southampton, uigei 
maJfiy masons i^ain^t this match^ particulariy the libeli- 
bood laf her nerer having any childiPen : the king disce^ 
gflrded thdr adviee, and the ieauq^kiouB marriage was 
celebrated aa^ordingly. 

But atill his necessiities were gveater than his supplies. 
He newr mMch loved the steady vktue of lord Qai^en*- 
don, apd uaaputed to him same of those necessities to 
w^hich he was neduoed. It is said alsio that this great 
nimst'er pi)evented him from ropudiating the queen, 
mkich he had.thoughta cf doing, in order to man-y one 
Mfs, Stuant^ on wbom be had placed Ihs aflEections, by 



yrocuriog liiat lady to be pdvatdy manied to the duke 
«f Richmond. Howewr this be, he was bow willin|r to 
f^we hiiB up to the resentment of tfaeparliameiit, to whom 
he was beoome obnoxiouS) in order to obtain A. if., 
some farther sullies. For this purpose he ,a$* 166jL 
sembled the commons in tl^ Banqueting-house; and 
in tlie close of a flattmng speech, replete w^th profes- 
^ns of eternal gratitude and the warmest affection, he 
begged a supply for his present occasions, which ^he said 
were extremely pressing. They could not resist his 
humble su^lications: they granted him four subsidies ; 
aad the clergy, in convocation, foUon^ed their example. 
On. this oocasion lord Bristol ventured to impeach the 
chanceUor. in the house of peers ; but, not supporting; 
bis chai:ge for this time, the affair dropped, only in order 
to be revived in the next session with greater animosait^. 

It was probably with a view of recruiting the a. ix 
supply for his pleasures, that he was induced to I664r. 
Mter into a war with the Duteh, as the money appoint- 
ed for that purpose would go through his hands. A 
vote, by his cont;rivance» was procured in the house q£ 
commons, alleging that the wrongs, affronts, and indigu 
nities, ofibred by the Dutoh, in several quarters of the 
globe, had in a great measure obstructed the trade o£ 
the nation. This was enough for his majesty to proceed. 
upoBk As his prodUgality always kept him necessitous^ 
he foresaw that he should be able to convert a part of 
the sup];4ies to his private amusements. His brother 
ako^ the duke of York, longed for an opportunity of 
ajgnaltsing his courage and conduct, as high-admiral^ 
against a people he hated, not only for their republicai» 
principles, but also as being one of the chief bulwarka 
of the protestant religion. 

Tins war b^an on eacb side with mutual depreda^ 
tins. The Ei^sfa. under the command, of sir Eoberfe 
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Holmes, not only expefled the Dutch from Cape Corse 
castle, on the coast of Africa, but likewise srized the 
Dutch settlements of Cape Verde and the isle of Goree. 
Sailing thence to America, the admiral possessed him* 
.sdf of Nova Belgia, since called New York ; a country 
which long continued annexed to the English govern- 
ment. On the other hand, De Rujrter, the Dutch ad-^ 
miral, sailing to Guinea, dispossessed the English of all 
their settlements there, except Cape Corse. He then 
sailed to America, and attacked Barbadoes, but was re- 
pulsed. He afterwards committed Hostilities on Long 
A. D. Island. Soon after, the two most considerable 
1665. fleets of each nation met, the one under the dvke 
vH York, to the number of a hundred and fourteen sail; 
the other commanded hj Opdam, of nearly equal force. 
The engagement began at four in the morning, and bodib. 
sides fought with their usual intrepidity. The duke of 
York was in the hottest part of the engagement, and 
braved with great spirit and composure, while his lords 
and attendants were killed beside him. In the heat of 
the action, when engaged in dose fight with the duke, 
the Dutch admiral's ship blew up : this accident much 
discouraged the Dutch, who fled towards their own 
coast; they had nineteen ships sunk and taken; the 
victoi*s lost only one. This disaster threw the Dutch 
into consternation ; and De Wit, their great minister, 
whose genius and wisdom were admirable, was obliged 
to take the command of the fleet upon himself. This 
extraordinary man quickly became as much master of 
naval affairs as if he had been from his infancy educated 
in them. He even improved some parts of the naval 
art, beyond what expert mariners had ever expected to 
attain. 

The success of the English naturally excited the jea- 
lousy of the neighbouring states, particularly France and 
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Denfafiark, who resolv>ed to protect the Dutch agaiiiBf 
the suplerior power of their opposers. The A^ ISU 
Dutch, being thus strengthened 1^ so powerful 1G681 
an alliance, resolved to face their conquerors- once morei. 
De Ruyter, their great admiral, had returned from hm 
expedition to Guinea, and was appointed, at the head df 
seventy-six sail, to join the duke of Beaufort, the French 
admiral, who, it was supposed, was then advancing lo^ 
ward the British Channel from Toulon. The duke of 
Albemarle and prince Rupert now commanded the Eng* 
lish fleet, which did not exceed seventy-four saiL Albe-^ 
marie, who, from his successes under Cromwell, had 
learned too much to despise the enemy, proposed to dis- 
patch prince Rupert with twenty ships to oppose the 
duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayscough, well acquaint^ 
ed with the force of his enemies, protested against the 
temerity of this resolution ; but Albemarle's authority 
prevailed. The English and Dutch thus engaging upon 
unequal terms, a battle ensued, the most memorable in 
the annals of the ocean. The battle began with inclu- 
dible ftiry : the Dutch admiral Evertzen was killed by 
a cannon-ball, and one vessel of their fleet was' blown up^ 
while one of the English ships was taken : darkness 
parted the combatants for the first day. The second 
day they renewed the combat with increased animosityt 
sixteen fresh ships joined the Dutch, and the English 
were so shattered, that their fighting ships were reduced 
to twenty-eight. Upon retreating towards their own 
coast, the Dutch followed them, where another dreadful 
conflict was beginning, but parted by the darkness of 
the night, as before. The morning of the third day, the 
English were obliged to continue their retreat, and the 
Dutch persisted in pursuing. Albemarle, who still kept 
in the rear, and presented a dreadful front to the enemyv 
made a desperate resolution to blow up his ship riather 
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than submit to the enemy ; when he happily found him* 
adf reinforced by prince Rupert with sixteen ships of 
the line. By this time it was night ; and the next 
morning, after a distant cannonading, the fleets came to 
a close combat, which was continued with great violence 
till they were parted by a mist. Sir George Ayscough, 
in a ship of one hundred guns, had the misfortune to 
strike on the Galoper sands, where he was surrounded 
and taken. The English retired first into their bar* 
hours ; both sides claimed the victory, but the Dutdi 
certainly obtained the advantage, though not the glory,, 
of the combat. 

A second engagement, equally bloody, followed soon 
after, with larger fleets on both sides, commanded by the 
same admirals ; and in this the Dutch were obliged to 
own themselves vanquished, and retreat into their own 
harbours. But they were soon in a capacity to out- 
number the English fleet, by the junction of Beaufort the 
French admiral. The Dutch fleet appeared in the 
A. D. Thames, conducted by their great admiral; and 
] 667* threw the English into the utmost consternation i 
a chain had been drawn across the river Medway; some 
fortifications had been added to the forts along the banks; 
but all these were unequal to the present force. Sheer* 
sess was soon taken, the Dutch passed forward, and 
l»roke the chain, though fortified by some ships suidc 
there by Albemarle's orders. Destroying the shipping 
in their passage, they advanced with six men of war and 
five fire-ships, as far as Upnore castle, where they 
burned three men of war. The whole city of London 
was in consternation ; it was expected that the Dutch 
might sail up next tide to London bridge, and destroy^ 
jiot only the shipping, but even the buildings of theme* 
tropolis. But the Dutch were unable to proisecute that 
jproject, from the failure of the French, who had pro* 
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Bused to give them assistance : spreading, therefore, an 
alarm along the coast, they returned to their own ports, 
to boast of their success against their formidable ene-^ 
mies. 

Nothing could exceed the indignation fdt by the peo- 
ple at this disgrace. But they had lately sustained some 
accidental calamities, which in some measure moderated 
their rage and their pride. A plague bad ravaged the 
dty, which swept away ninety thousand of its inhabit-^ 
ants. This calamity was followed, in the year 1666, 
by another still more dreadful, as more unexpected ; a 
fire breaking out at a baker's house, who lived in Pud- 
ding-lane, near the bridge, it spread with such rapidity, 
that no efforts could extinguish it till it laid in ashes the 
most considerable part of the city. The conflagration 
continued three days ; while the wretched inhabitants 
fled from one street only to be spectators of equal calar 
mities in another. At length, when all hope vanished, 
and a total destruction was expected, the flames ceased 
unexpectedly, after having reduced thousands from 
affluence to misery. As the streets were narrow, and 
the houses were mostly built with wood, the flames 
spread the faster ; and the unusual dryness of the season 
prevented the proper supplies of water. But the people 
were not satisfied with these obvious causes: having 
been long taught to impute their calamities to the ma* 
chinations of their enemies, they now ascribed the pre-^ 
3ent misfortune to the same cause, and imputed the 
burning of the city to a plot laid by the papists. But, 
happily for that sect, no proofs were brought of their 
guilt, though all men were willing to credit them. The 
magistracy, therefore, contented themselves with ascrib* 
ing it to them, on a monument raised where the fire be- 
gan, and which still continues as a proof of the blind 
credulity of the times. This calamity, though at first 

y2 
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it affected the fortunes of tbotrsands, in the end prored* 
bbth beneficial and ornamental to the city. It rose firomr* 
its ruins in greater beauty than ever ; and the streets 
being widened, and the houses built of brick instead of 
wood, it became more wholesome and more secure. 

These complicated misfortunes did not fail to excite 
many murmurs among the people : fearful of laying the 
blame on the king, whose authority was formidable,' 
they very liberally ascribed all their calamities to pa- 
pists, Jesuits, and fanatics. The war against the Dutdr 
was exclaimed against, as unsuccessful and unnecessary; 
as being an attempt to humble that nation, who were 
equal enemies of popery themselves. Charles himself 
also began to be sensible that all the ends for which he 
had undertaken the Dutch war were likely to prove in- 
effectual. Whatever projects he might have formed for 
secreting the money granted him by parliament for his 
own use, he had hitherto failed in his intention ; and, 
instead of laying up, he found himself considerably in 
debt. Proposals were, therefore, thrown out for an ac- 
commodation, which, after some negotiation, the Dutch 
consented to accept. A treaty was concluded at Breda, 
by which the colony of New York was ceded by the 
Dutch to the English, to whom it was a most valuable 
acquisition. 

Upon the whole of this treaty, it was considered as 
inglorious to the English, as they failed in gaining any 
redress upon the complaints that gave rise to it. Lord ' 
Clarendon, therefore, incurred blame, both for having 
first advised an unnecessary war, and then for conclud- 
ing a disgraceful peace. He had been long declining in 
the king's favour, and he was no less displeasing to the 
majority of the people. His severe virtue, his uncom- 
plying temper, and his detestation of factious measures^ 
j^ere unlikely to gain him many partisans in such a 
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Gsurt as that of Charles, that had been taught to rf^gard 
every thing serious as somewhat cnrninaL There wece 
many accusations now, therefore, brought up against 
him : the sale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of the sea- 
men, and disgrace at Chatham, were all added to the 
accumulation of his guilt ; but particularly his imputed 
ambition was urged among his crimes. His daughter 
had^ while yet in Paris, commenced an amour with the 
duke of York, and had permitted his gallantries to 
transgress the bounds of virtue. Charles, who then 
loved Clarendon, and who was unwiUing that he should 
suffer the mortification of a parent, obliged the duke 4o 
marry his daughter; and this marriage, which was just 
in itself, became culpable in the <minister. A building 
Ukewise of more expense than his slender fortune could 
jiSotd had been undertaken by him ; and this was re- 
garded as a structure raised by the plunder of the pub* 
He. .Fewer accusations than these would have be^ 
sufficient -to disgrace him with Charles; he ordered the 
seals to be taken from him, and given to Sir Orlando 
£ridgman. 

This seemed the signal of Clarendon's enemies to 
.step in, and effect his entire overthrow. "" The house of 
'.commons, in their address to the J^ing, gave him thanks 
for the dismission of that nobleman ; and inmiediately a 
diarge was opened against him in the house, by Mr. 
Seymour, consisting of aevente^i articles. These, which 
were only a catalogue of the popular rumours befoce 
mentionedy appeared at ^first sight false or frnvoloiis. 
However, Cfaurendon findiqg the popular torrent, united 
.to the violence of power, running With impetuosity 
l^gwist him, thought proper to withdraw to France. The 
legislature then passed a bill of banishment and incfipA- 
€1^, while the earl jcontinued to reside in apriv^^ 
sumner .atParis, where he employeJ his leisure In leduc* 
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!ng his history of the civil war into form, for which he 
had before collected materials. 
A. D. A confederacy of great importance, which 
1668. goes by the name of the Triple Alliance, was 
formed by Charles soon after the fall of this great 
statesman, as if to show that he could still supply his 
place. It was conducted by Sir William Temple, one 
of the great ornaments of English literature, who united 
the philosopher and the statesman, and was equally 
great in both characters. This alliance was formed be- 
tween England, Holland, and Sweden, to prevent the 
French king from completing his conquests in the Ne- 
therlands. That monarch had already subdued the 
greater part of that delightful country ; when he was 
unexpectedly stopped in the midst of his career by this 
league, in which it was agreed by the contracting 
powers, that they would constitute themselves arbiters 
of the differences between France and Spain, and check 
the inordinate pretensions of either. 

To this foreign confederacy succeeded one of a domes- 
tic nature, that did not promise such beneficial effects as 
the former. The king had long been fluctuating be- 
tween his pride and his pleasures ; the one urged him 
to extend his prerogative, the other to enjoy the good 
things that fortune threw in his way. He therefore 
would be likely to find the greatest satisfaction in those 
ministers who could flatter both his wishes at once« He 
was excited, by the active spirit of his brother, to rise 
above humble solicitations to his parliament; and was 
A. D. beset by some desperate counsellors, who im- 
1670. portuned and encouraged him to assert his own 
independence. The principal of those were Clifford » 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, a 
junto distinguished by the appeHatfon of the Cabal, a 
word containing the initial letters of their names. Ne- 
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ver was there a more dangerous ministry in England, or 
one more fitted to destroy all that liberty bad been esta* 
blishing for ages. 

Sir Thomas Clifford was a man of a daring and im-^ 
petuous spirit, rendered more dangerous by eloquence 
and intrigue. Lord Ashley, soon after known by the 
name of Lord Shaftesbury, was the most extraordinary 
man of his age : he had been a niember of the long par-^ 
liament, and had great influence among the presbyte* 
rians ; he was a favourite of Cromwell, and afterwards 
had a considerable hand in the Restoration ; he was 
turbulent, ambitious, subtle* and enterprising ; well ac- 
quainted with the blind attachment of parties, he sur- 
mounted all shame; and while he had the character of 
never betraying any of his friends, yet he changed his 
party as it suited his convenience. The duke of Bucking- 
ham was gay, capricious, of some wit, and great vivadty* 
well fitted to unite and harmonise the graver tempers of 
which this junto was composed. Arlington was a man 
of moderate capacity ; his intentions were good, but he 
wanted courage to persevere in them. The duke of 
Lauderdale was not defective in natural, and still less 
in acquired talents : but neither was his address grace- 
ful, nor his understanding just; he was ambitious, ob- 
stinate, insolent, and sullen. These were the men ta 
whom Charles gave up the conduct of his affairs, and 
who plunged the remaining part of his reign in diflScul- 
ties which' produced the most dangerous symptoms. . 

A secret alliance with France, and a rupture with 
Holland, were the first consequences of their advice. 
The duke of York had the confidence boldly to declare 
himself a catholic; and, to alarm the fears of the nation 
still more, a liberty of conscience was allowed to all sec- 
taries, whether protestant^dissenters or papists. These 
measures were considered by the jieople as destructive^ 
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sot only of their UbeHies, but of thar religioiiy wbkb 
thBjr valued more. A proclamation was issueclf coa* 
taining very rigorous clauses in favour of pressing; mi* 
other full of ineaaces against those who ventured to 
apeak undutifuUy of his majesty's measures ; and even 
against those who heard such discourses, unless they in- 
fcrmed in due time against the offenders. These mea- 
awes, though still within bounds, were yet no way s«Ht» 
aUe to that legal administration, which upon his rjesto- 
fation, be had. promised to establish. 

The English now saw themselves engaged in a leappie 
with France against the t>utcfa; and, consequently, whe- 
ther victorious or vanquished, their efforts were like to 
lie equally unsuccessful. The French had for some yeAis 
lieen grovdng into power; and now under the conduettif 
iheir ambitious monarch, Louis XIV., they began ta 
tiifteaten the liberties of Europe, and particularly the 
inrotestant religion, of which that i»ince had shown hMOOK 
miia, d^rmined enemy. It gave the people, therefore^ 
B gloomy prospect to see a union formed, which, if 8ua» 
iKssful, must totally subvert that balance d power 
which the protestants aimed at preserving; ,nor were 
they less apprehensive of their own sovereign, who^ 
though he pretended to turn all religion«to ridicule in.hit 
gay^ hours, yet was secretly attached to the catholics,fer 
mm very much suspected o£ being ^o. The ^t events 
c^f this war were very oorrespondent to dieir Sean nf 
A. B. Erench treachery. The English and Frendi 
3672« cmnbined fleets, commanded by the iduke of 
¥ork, and the matechal d*£tr£es, met the Duteh fleets 
to the mrniber of ninety sail, commanded by admiral 
De Ruyter ; and a fiirioas battle ensned. In this ten* 
gi^ment, the gallant ^Sandwich, who commaoded the 
finglish Ttei, idrave 'his ship into the midstof the epem^ 
teat Hit the admiral tbsft' veatnred to attack htnv 



ffOie «hip tiiat aUempted to board hiin, avid ;n]M Hhw» 
five^ships. Though his vessel was torn with uhaU iWni 
.^mit.of a thousand meii there only remained fourihim*-^ 
.dred, he still continued to thunder with his artillery (in 
the midst of the engt^ement. At la^ a :fire^hif i, mow 
ibrtunate than the former, having Idid hold of his vessels 
her destruction was now inevitable. Sandwich, bow> 
:ever, refused to quit. his ship, though warned by Sir^EcU 
ward Haddock his captain ; he perished in theflames*. 
while the engagement continued to rage all around hiaa* 
Night parted the combatants ; the Dutch retiredt and 
were not followed by the English. The loss sustained 
by the two maritime powers was nearly equal ; but the* 
French suffered very little, not having entertd into the 
Jbeat of the engagement. Jt was even supposed that 
ihey had orders for this conduct, and to spare their omm 
.ships, while the Dutch and lEngt&ih ^ould grow weak 
Ihy their mutuld animosities. 

The combined powers iwere much niore >suc«essfid 
fUgainst the Dutch by land. Louis conquered all .before 
|him, crossed the Rhine, took aH the frontier towns toC 
the enemy, and threatened the newitepublic with^ fiofllt 
idiseolution. Tevms were ^propo^ed to Ibesi by the two 
leonqu^ors. Louis offered them su^h as woidd ham^ 
^deprived them of all power of re^sting an invaaioi^ 
Jrora France <by land. Those of Charles e&pased4bMir 
4fiquAtty to every invasion irom sea. Jkt hsU tbe^msv- 
jviurs of the Fn^h, at seeing this toave aod^iiidiislii- 
$ous peoflle, the fupporters of the iprotestscit caine, to- 
tally sunk, and on Che bnnk of dedtnictian, wete tm 
Jpttd not to impress the king. He wm robliscd jto re- 
cfisaemble the jpartiimient, to take the se»ie i«f a. sw 
jO^ m$llkm upon Ilia oondttot; and be som sa^ IBSISL 
haw {his aubjecta jstocd nttedi^ 

Hie ^jres ^ aU men, ^botfa iU»oad. and at ihcw^ iweie 
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faed upon this meeting of the parliament. Before the 
commons entered upon business, there lay before them 
an affair, which discovered, beyond a possibility of doubts 
the arbitrary projects of the king. It had been a con- 
stant practice in the house for many years, in case of any 
vacancy, to issue out writs for new elections ; but bj 
&aftesbury*s advice, several members had taken their 
seats upon irregular writs issued by the chancellor; so 
that the whole house in time might be filled with mem- 
bers clandestinely called up by the court. The house 
was no sooner assembled, and the speaker placed in his 
chair, than a motion was made against this method of 
dection ; «ad the members themselves, thus called to 
parliament, had the modesty to withdraw. 

The king's late declaration of indulgence to all sect&* 
ries was next taken into consideration, and a remon- 
strance drawn up against that exercise of the prerogative. 
The commons persisted in their opposition to it; and 
represented that such a practice, if admitted, might tend 
to interrupt the free course of the laws, and alter the 
legislative power, which had always been acknowledged 
to reside in the king and the two houses. Charles, 
therefore, found himself obliged reluctantly to retract 
his declaration ; but, that he might do it with a better 
grace, he asked the opinion of the house of peers, who 
advised him to comply. The commons expressed the 
utmost satisfaction with this measure, and the most en- 
tire duty to the king. He, on his part, assured them, 
that he would willingly pass any law which might tend 
to give them satisfaction in all their just grievances. 

Having abridged the king's stretches of power in 
these points, they went still farther, and resolved to 
make the conformity of national principles still more 
general. A law was passed, entitled the Test Act, ini- 
|>osingan oath on all who should enjoy any public o£* 
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fice. Besides the taking the oaths of allegiance and 
the kitig^s supremacy, they were obliged to receive the 
sacrament once a year in the established church, and to 
adjure all belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
As the dissenters had also seconded the efforts of the 
commons against the king's declaration for indulgence, 
a bill was passed for their ease and relief, which, how- 
ever, went with some difficulty through the house of 
peers. 

But still the gre^t object of their meeting was to be 
inquired into ; for the war against the Dutch continued 
to rage with great animosity. Several sea-engagements 
succeeded each other very rapidly, which brought on no 
decisive action ; both nations claiming the victory after 
every battle. The commons, therefore, weary of the 
war, and distrustful even of success, resolved that the 
standing army was a grievance. They next declared, 
that they would grant no more supplies to carry on the 
Dutch war, unless it appeared that the enemy conti- 
nued so obstinate as to refuse all reasonable conditions. 
To cut short these disagreeable altercations, the king 
resolved to prorogue the parliament ; and, with that in- 
tention, he went unexpectedly to the house of peers, and 
sent the usher of the black rod to summon the house of 
commons to attend. It happened that the speaker and 
the usher nearly met at the door of the house ; but the 
speaker being within, some of the members' suddenly 
shut the door, and cried, ** To the chair !*' Upon which 
the following motions were instantly made in a tumul- 
tuous manner : That the alliance with France was a 
grievance ; that the evil counsellors of the king were a 
grievance ; that the duke of Lauderdale was a griev- 
ance : and then the house rose in great confusion. The 
king soon saw that he could expect no supply from the 
commons for carrying on the war, which was so odious 
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So them ; he resolved, therefore, to make a separate 
fCBoe with the Dutch, on terms which they had pro- 
pOBtd through the channel of the Spanish ambassador. 
JPer form's sake he asked the advice of his parliament^ 

)]a.'D. who concurrii^ heartily in his intentions, a peace 

1674. was concluded accordingly. 

This turn in the system of the king's politics was 
/very pleasing to the nation in general ; but the Cabal 
quickly saw that it would be the destruction of all their 
fiiture attempts and power* Shaftesbury, therefore, was 
ihe 6rst to. desert them, and to go over to the country 
prnty, who received him with o^n arms, and .trusted 
him with unbounded reserve. Clifford was dead. 
Buckingham was desirous of imitating Shaftesbury^ 
example. Lauderdale and Arlington were exposed to 
idl the effects of national resentment. Articles of im* 
feachfflient were drawn up agunst the former, which> 
howeva-, were never prosecuted ; and as for the other, 
Jheevery day ^ew more and more out of favour with 
the kimg, and contemptible to the peo[^. This was' an 
emi of tlie power of a junto that had laid a settled plan 
Jbr overturning the constitution, and fijung unlimited 
dlionarcby upon its rcuns. 

In the mean tinoe, the war between the Dutch and 
the Fraich went on with the greatest vigour ; .and» al* 
4llough the latter were repressed &r a while, they still 
iDontinued asbaking encroachments upon the enemy's 
territories. The I>utch forces were commandedfbythe 
jNnnoe of Orange, who was possessed ot courage, 4W- 
Ai^ity, vigilmice, and patience; but he wiis inferior in 
.^nius to the C6i»ummale|Qenecals who were oipposed to 
Jum. He wa% therefore, always unsuccessful ; hut still 
tfiiund means to repair rhis Josses, and to make head in 
<a!}ittile .tinie<i^inst bis viefanieus enemk& Theseiff* 
ieSectual^;niggle8 for the pneservattra of his joountry''3 
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freedom interested the English strongly in his favoop;r 
so that, from being his opposers, they now wished to 
lakl him assistance. They considered their allianoe 
with France as threatening subversion to the protestanati 
rel^ion ; and they longed for an umon with him^^as the 
only means of security. The commons there- A^Di; 
fore addressed the king, representing the danger l^t7i 
to which the kingdojn was exposed from the growing 
greatness of France : and they assured him, in case of 
a war, that they would not be backward in their supplies. 
Charles was not displeased with the latter part of their 
address, as money was necessary for his pleasures* 
He therefore told them, that unless they granted him 
six hundred thousand pounds, it .would be impossible 
for him to give them a satisfactory answer. The com-* 
mons refused to trust to his majesty's professions ; his 
well-known profusion was before their eyes. The king 
reproved them for their diffidence, and immediately 
ordered them to adjourn. The marriage of the duke of 
York's eldest daughter, the princess Mary, who had a 
fair prospect of the crown, with the prince of Orange, 
was a measure that gave great satisfaction in these 
general disquietudes about religion. The negotiation 
was brought about by the king's own desirie; and the 
protestants now saw a happy prospect before them of a 
succession that would be favourable to their much-loved 
Reformation. A negotiation for peace between the 
French and the Dutch followed soon after, which was 
rather favourable to the latter. But the mutual ani- 
mosities of these states not being as yet sufficiently 
quelled, the war was continued for some time. The 
king therefore, to satisfy his parliament, who declared' 
loudly against the French, sent over an army of three 
thousand men to the continent under the corn- a. l^. 
mand of the duke of Monmouth, to secure Ost- 1678. 
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WAS afterwards chaplain to a man-of-war, and dismissed^ 
fbr unnatural practices. He then professed himself a;. 
Roman catholic, and crossed the sea to St. Omer's^ 
where he was for sometime maintained in the Engltslr 
semmary of that city. The fathers of that college sent 
him with some dispatches to Spain ; but after his rettim; 
when they became better acquainted with his character, 
^ey would not suffer him to continue among them ; so 
l^at he was obliged to return to London, where he was 
ready to encounter every danger for his support. At a 
time when he was supposed to have been entrusted- with 
a secret involving the fatfe of kings, he was allowed to 
remain in such necessity that Kirby was obliged to sup<» 
jrty him with daily bread. 

He had two methods of proceeding; either to ingra* 
liate himself by this information with the ministry,*orta 
^arm the people, and thus turn their fears to his advan- 
tage. He chose the latter method. He went, therefore, 
with his two companions to sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
a noted and active justice of peace, and before him 
deposed to a narrative dressed up in terrors fit to make 
an impression on the vulgar. The pope, he said, con- 
sidered himself as entitled to the possession of England 
and Ireland, on account of the heresy of the prince and 
people, and had accordingly assumed the sovereignty 
of those kingdoms. This, which was St. Peter's patri- 
mony, he had delivered up to the Jesuits ; and Oliva, 
the general of that order, was his delegate. Several 
English catholic lords, whose names he mentioned^ 
were appointed by the pope to the other offices of 
state: lord Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis 
treasurer, sir William Godolphin privy-seal, Coleman^ 
the duke's secretary, was made secretary of state, Lang- 
home attorney-general, lord Bellasis general of the 
fiosreff, lord Petre lieutenant-general, and lord Staffbnt 
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paymaster. The king, whom the Jesuits called the 
Black Bastard, was solemnly tried by them, and con* 
demned as a heretic. He asserted, that father Le 
Shee, meaning the French king's confessor La Chaise^ 
had offered ten thousand pounds to any man who 
should kill the king. Ten thousand pounds had been 
offered to sir George Wakeman to poison him ; but he 
was mercenary, and demanded fifteen thousand ; which 
demand was complied with. Lest these means should 
fail, four Irish ruffians had been employed by the Je- 
suits, at the rate of twenty guineas for each^ to stab the 
king at Windsor. Cbleman was deeply involved in the 
plot, and had given a guinea to the messenger who 
carried orders for the assassination. Grove and Pick- 
ering, to make sure work, were employed to shoot the 
king, and that too with silver bullets. The former was 
to receive fifteen hundred pounds for his pains ; the lat- 
ter, being a pious man, thirty thousand masses. Picker- 
ing would have executed his purpose, had not the flint 
dropped out of his pistol at one time, and at another 
the priming. Oates went on to say that he himself was 
chiefly employed in carrying notes and letters among 
the Jesuits, all tending to the same end of murdering 
the king. A wager of a hundred pounds was made, 
and the money deposited, that the king should eat no 
more Christmas pies. The great fire of London had 
been the work of the Jesuits ; several other fires were 
resolved on, and a paper model was already framed for 
firing the city anev^. Fire-balls were called among 
them Tewkesbury mustard-pills. Twenty thousand 
catholics in London were prepared to rise ; and Cole- 
man had remitted two hundred thousand pounds to 
assist the rebels in Ireland. The crown was to be 
offered to the duke of York, in consequence of the 
success of these probable schemes, on condition of ex- 
VOL. II. z 
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tirpating the protestant religion. Upon his refusal — 
*• To pot James must go,** as the Jesuits were said to 
express it. 

In consequence of this dreadful information suffi- 
ciently marked with absurdity, vulgarity, and contra- 
diction, Titus Oates became the favourite of the people ; 
although, during his examination before the council, 
he so betrayed the grossness of his impostures, that he 
contradicted himself in every step of his narration. 
While in Spain, he had been carried, he said, to Don 
John, who promised great assistance to the executipn of 
the catholic designs. The king asked him what sort of 
a man his old acquaintance Don John was. Oates 
replied, that he was a tall lean man ; which was directly 
contrary to the truth, as the king well knew. Though 
he pretended a great intimacy with Coleman, yet he 
knew him not wlien placed very near him, and had no 
other excuse than that his sight was bad by candle-light. 
He was guilty of the same mistake with regard to sir 
George Wakeman. 

But these improbabilities had no weight against the 
general wish, if I may so express it, that they should 
be true. The violent animosity which had been excited 
against the catholics in general, made the people find a 
gloomy pleasure in hoping for an opportunity of sa- 
tiating their hatred. The more improbable any account 
seemed, the more unlikely it was that any impostor 
should invent improbabilities, and therefore it appeared 
more like truth. 

A great number of the Jesuits mentioned by Oates 
were immediatdy taken into custody. Coleman, whd 
was said to have acted so strenuous a part in the con- 
spiracy, at first retired ; but next day surrendered him- 
self to the secretary of state, and some of his papers, 
by Oates's directions, were secured. These papers. 
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which wiBTC such as might be naturatly expected ftom 
a zealous catholic in his situation, were converted iata 
rery dangerous evidence against him. He had withoift 
doubt maintained, with the French king's confessor, the 
pope^s nuncio at Brussels, and other catholics abroad, 
a close correspondence, in which there was a distant pro- 
ject on foot for bringing back popery, upon the acces- 
sion of the duke of York. But these letters contained 
nothing that served as proof in the present information ; 
and their very silence in that respect, though they ap- 
peared imprudent enough in others, was a proof againgt 
. Oates's pretended discovery. However, when the con* 
tents of those letters were publicly known, they diffused 
the panic which the former narrative had begun. The 
two plots were brought to strengthen each other, and 
confounded into one. Coleman's letters showed there 
had actually been designs on foot, and Oates's narrative 
was supposed to give the particulars. 

In this fluctuation of passions, an accident served ta 
confirm the prejudices of the people, and put it beyond 
a doubt that Oates's narrative was nothing but the 
truth. Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, who had been bo 
active in developing the whole mystery of the popish 
machinations, after having been missing some days, was 
found dead in a ditch near Primrose hill, in the way to 
If ampstead. His own sword was thrust through his 
body ; but no blood had flowed from .the wound ; so 
that it appeared he was dead some time before this me* 
l3iod was taken to deceive the public. He had money 
in his pockets ; and there was a broad livid mark quite 
round his neck, which was dislocated. The cause of 
his death remsdns, and must still continue, a seo^; 
Imt the people, already enraged against tlie papists^ 
did not hesitate a moment to ascribe it to them. All 
tteiibtstff the Teraci*jr of Oaties Tanished ; flie voice of 

z 2 
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the whole nation united against them ; and the popuhoe 
were exasperated to such a degree, that moderate men 
began to dread a general massacre of that unhappy 
sect. The body of Godfrey was carried through the 
streets in procession^ preceded by seventy cleigymen ; 
4md every one who saw it, made no doubt that his death 
could be caused by the papists only. JBven the bettor 
sort of people were infected with this vulgar prejudice; 
and such was the general conviction of popish guilt, that 
no person^ with any regard to personal safety, could ex- 
press the least doubt concerning the information of 
Oates, or the murder of Godfrey. 

It only remained for the parliament to repress these 
delusions, and to bring back the people to calm and 
deliberate inquiry. But the parliament testified greater 
credulity than even the vulgar. The cry of **plot** 
was immediately echoed from one house to another t 
the country party would not let slip such an opportunity 
of managing the passions of the people ; the courtiers 
were afraid of being thought disloyal, if they should 
doubt the innocence of the pretended assassins of their 
king. Danby, the prime minister, entered into it 
very furiously ; and though the king told him that he 
had thus given the houses a handle to ruin himself^ 
and to disturb the affairs of government, yet this mi- 
nister persevered^ till he found the king's prognostic 
but too true. 

The king himi^lf, whose safety was thus threatened 
and defended, was the only person who treated the plot 
with becoming contempt. He made several efforts for 
stifling an inquiry, which was likely to involve the king- 
dom in confusion, and must at any rate hurt his bro» 
ther, who had more than once professed his resolutioa 
to defend the catholic religion. 

In order to continue and propagate the alanD» an ad» 
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dress was voted for a solemn fast. It was requested 
that all papers tending to throw light upon so horrible 
a conspiracy might be laid before the house, that alt 
papists should remove from London, that access should 
be denied at court to all unknown and suspicious per? 
sons, and that the trained bands in London and West- 
minster should be in readiness to march. They voted, 
after hearing Oates's evidence, that there was a dam- 
nable and hellish plot contrived and carried on by the 
popish recusants, for assassinating the king, and for 
rooting out the protestant religion. Oates, who had 
acknowledged the accusations against his morals to be 
true, was, however, recommended by parliament to the 
king. He was lodged in Whitehall, and encouraged by^ 
a pension of twelve hundred pounds a year to proceed 
in forging new informations. 

The encouragement given to Oates did not fail ta 
bring in others also, who hoped to profit by the delusion 
of the times. William Bedloe, a man, if possible, more 
infamous than Oates, appeared next upon the stage* 
He was, like the former, of very low birth, had been 
noted for several cheats and thefts, had travelled over 
many parts of Europe under borrowed names, and had 
frequently passed himself for a man of quality. This 
man, at his own desire, was arrested at Bristol, and 
conveyed to London, where he declared before the 
council that he had seen the body of sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey at Somerset-house, where the queen lived. He^ 
sidd that a servant of lord Bellasis offered to give him 
four thousand pounds if he would carry it off. He was 
questioned about the plot, but utterly denied all know- 
ledge of it, and also asserted that he had no acquaintance ' 
with Oates. Next day, however, he thought it would be 
better to share the emoluments of the plot, and he.gave^ 
an ample account of it. This naiTative he made to tallj 
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as well as he could with the informatimi of Oates, whick 
bad been published ; but to render it the more accept* 
able, he added some circumstances of his own, still more 
toemendous, and still more absurd, than those of Oates*^ 
He said that ten thousand men were to be landed from. 
Planders in Burlington-baj, and were immediately ta 
seize Hull. He affirmed that the lords Powis and Petre 
had undertaken to raise an army in Radnorshire ; thirt 
fifty thousand men were ready to rise in London ; that 
lie himself had been tampered with to murder a mafh. 
and was to receive four thousand pounds for that ser-^ 
^ice, beside the pope's blessing ; that the king was to 
be assassinated, the protestants butchered, and the king- 
dom offered to One, if he would consent to hold it of 
the church ; if not, the pope should continue to govern 
without him. He likewise accused the lords Carring- 
too and Brudenel, who were committed to custody by 
order of parliament. But the most terrible part of all 
was, that Spain was to invade £ngland with forty thou* 
sand men, who were ready at St. lago in the character 
of (Mlgrims; though at this time Spain was actually 
unable to raise ten thousand men ta sup{dy her own 
^rrisons in Flanders. 

These narrations carry their own refutation ; the in*- 
jBeimy of the witnesses, the contradiction in their testi-^ 
mojiy, the improbability of it, the low vulgarity of the 
2nformation> unlike what men trusted with great affairs, 
woidd be apt to form, all these serve to raise our horror 
against these base villains, and our pity at the delustoii 
<tf the times tliat could credit such reports. In order to 
give a confident air to the discovery, Bedloe published 
a pam{diiet, with this title, **A Narrative and impartial 
Discovery of the horrid Popish Plot carried on foir burn*- 
lag and destroying the Cities of Lmdm and Westmin?^ 
ster with their Suburbs* &c. by Captain WiUiam Bedloe» 
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lately engaged in that horrid Design, and one of the 
Popish Committees for carrying an such Fires." The 
papists were thus become so obnoxious, that vote after 
vote passed against them in the house of commons. 
They were called idolaters ; and such as did, not concur 
in acknowledging the truth of the epithet were expelled 
the house without ceremony. Even the duke of York 
was permitted to keep his place in the house by a ma- 
jority of only two. ** I would not," said one of the 
lords, " have so much as a popish man or a popish 
woman to remain here, not so much as a popish dog oit 
a popish bitch, not so much as a popish cat to mew or 
pur about our king." This was wretched eloquence ; 
but it was admirably suited to the Jbimes. 

Encouraged by the general voice in their favour, the 
witnesses, who all along had enlarged their narratives 
in proportion as they were greedily received, went a 
step farther, and ventured to accuse the queen. The 
commons, in an address to the king, gave countenance 
to this scandalous accusation ; the lords rejected it witb 
becoming disdain. The king received the news of it 
with his usual good-humour. •* They, think," said he, 
^ that I liave.a mind to a new wife; Imt I will not suf- 
fer an innocent woman to be abused."^ He immediately 
ordered Oates to be strictly confined, seized his papers^ 
and dismissed his servants. But his fkvour with the 
parliament soon procured his release. 

Coleman was the first who was brought to trial, as 
being most obnoxious to Uiose who pretended to feav 
the introduction of popery. His letters were produced 
i^inst him. They plainly testified a violent zeal for 
the catholic cause; and that ahme at present was saf- 
ficient to convict him. But Qates and Bedloe came in 
to make his condemnation sure. The former sw^^re 
that he had sent fourscore guineas to a ruffian who 
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undertook to kill the king. The date of the transaction 
he fixed in the month of August^ but would not fix the 
particular day. Coleman could have proved that he was 
in the country the greatest part of that month, and 
therefore the vidtness would not be particular. Bedloe 
swore that he had received a commission, signed by the 
superior of the Jesuits, appointing him a papal secre- 
tary of state, and that he had consented to the king's 
assassination. After this unfortunate man*s sentence, 
thus procured by these vipers, many members of both 
houses offered to interpose in his behalf, if he would 
make an ample confession ; but as he was, in reality^ 
possessed of no treasonable secrets, he would not pro- 
cure life by falsehood and imposture. He suffered with 
calmness and constancy, and to the last persisted in the 
strongest protestations of his innocence. 
A. D. The trial of Coleman was succeeded by tho^e 
1679. of Ireland, Pickering, and Grove. Ireland, a 
Jesuit, was accused by Oates and Bedloe, the only wit- 
nesses against him,; and they swoi*e that he was one of 
the fifty Jesuits who had signed the great resolve against 
the king. He affirmed, and proved that he was in 
Staffordshire all the month of August, a time when Oates 
asserted he was in London. The jury brought him in 
guilty, and the judge commended their verdict. It was 
in the same manner sworn that Pickering and Grove 
had bound themselves by an oath to assassinates the king^ 
and had provided themselves with screwed pistols and 
silver bullets. Without regard to their own opposite 
declarations, they were found guilty. All these unhappy 
men went to execution protesting their innocence ; a 
circumstance which made no impression on the specta- 
tors ; their being Jesuits banished even pity from their 
aufierings. 

The animosities of tlie people, however, seemed a 
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tittle appeased bj the execution of these four; but a 
new train of evidence was now discovered, that kindled 
the flame once more. One Miles Prance, a goldsmith, 
and a professed Roman catholic, had been accused bj 
Bedloe , of being an accomplice in sir Edmondbury's 
murder; and, upon his denial, had been loaded with 
heavy irons, and thrown into the condemned hold, a 
place cold, dark, and noisome. There the poor wretch 
lay groaning, and exclaiming that he was not guilty ; 
but being next day carried before lord Shaftesbury, 
and threatened with severe punishment in case of ob- 
stinacy, he demanded if a confession would procure his 
pardon. Being assured of that, he had no longer cou- 
rage to resist, but confessed himself an accomplice in 
Godfrey's murder. He soon after, however, retracted 
his evidence before the king; but the same rigours 
being employed against him, he was induced to confirm 
his first information. The murder, he said, was com- 
mitted in Somerset-house, by the contrivance of Gerard 
and Kelly, two Irish priests ; that Laurence Hill, foot- 
man to the queen's treasurer, Robert Green, cushion- 
keeper to her chapel, and Henry Berry, porter of the 
palace, followed sir Edmondbury at a distance, from 
ten in the morning till seven in the evening ; but that 
passing by Somerset-house, Green throwing a twisted 
handkerchief over his head, he was soon strangled, and 
the body carried to a high chamber in Somerset-house, 
whence it was removed to another apai:tment^ where it 
was seen by Bedloe. , 

Hill, Green, and Berry, were tried upon this evi- 
dence: though Bedloe's nairative and Prance's infor- 
mation were totally irreconcileable, and though their 
testimony was invalidated by contrary evidehce,^ all 
was in vain: the prisoners were condemned and exe- 
cuted. They all denied their guilt at execution ; and. 
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m Berry died a protestant, this eircumstano& was r^ 
garded as very considerable. But^ instead of stopping* 
the current of credulity, it only increased the people's 
animosity against a protestant, who could at onee be 
guilty of a popish plot, of murder, and of denying it in 
his last moments. 

This frightful persecution continued for some time ; 
and the king, contrary to his own judgment, was obliged 
to give way to the popular fury. Whitebread, provin- 
cial of the Jesuits, Fenwick, Gavan, Turner, and Har- 
court, all of them of the same order, were brought to 
their trial : Langhome soon after. Besides Oates and 
Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witness, appeared against the 
prisoners. This man spread the alarm still farther, and 
even asserted that two hundred thousand papists in 
England were ready to take arms. The prisoners proved, 
by sixteen witnesses from St. Omer's^ that Oates was 
in that seminary at the time he swore he was in London. 
, But, as they were papists, their testimony could gain no 
mamter of credit. All pleas avdied them nothing; 
the Jesuits and Langhorne were condemned and exe- 
cuted, with their latest breath denying the crimes for 
which they died. 

The informers had less success on the trial of shr 
George Wakeman, the queen'fe physician, who, though 
they swore with their usual animosity, was acquitted. 
His condemnation would have involved the queen in his 
guUt ; and it is probable the judge and jury were afraid 
of venturing so far. 

The viscount Stafford was the last man^ that fell a 
sacrifice to these bloody wretches : the witnesses pro- 
duced against him were Oates, Dugdbte, and Tur her* 
viile. Oates swore that he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, 
ddiver to Stafford' a commission from the general of the 
Jesuits^ constitutii^ him pay-n^aster of the papal army. 
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Du^dale gave testimonj th$t the prisoner had 
voiiFed to eogage him ia the design of murdering the 
king. Turberville affirmed that. Stafford, in hi^ own 
house at Paris, had made him the same proposal. The 
clamour and outrage of the populace against the pci* 
sonar, were very great ; he was found guilty, and cao^ 
demned to be hanged and quartered; but the king: 
changed the sentence into that o£ beheading. He was 
executed on Tower-hill, where even his persecutors 
could not forbear shedding tears at the serene fortitude 
which shone in every feature, motion, and accent^ of 
this aged nobleman. Some other lords, who were taken 
up and imprisoned upon the former evidence, were 
tried and acquitted some time after, when the people 
began to recover from their phrensy. 

But while these {H^osecutions were gmng forws^^ 
raised by the credulity of the people, and seconded by 
the artifice of the parliament, other designs equally vin^* 
dictive were carried on. The lord-treasurer Danby wa» 
impeached in the house of commons by Seymour his 
enemy. The principal charge against him was his 
having* written a letter to Moetague, the king's ambas- 
sador at Paris, directing him to sell the king's good offices 
at the treaty of Nimeguen to the king of France, for a 
certain sum of money ; contrary to the general interests 
^ the confederates, and even those of his own kingdom. 
This was a charge he could not deny ; and, tliough.the 
king was nKure culpable than the minister, yet the prose- 
ciiition was carried on against him with rigour. But he 
had the happiness to find the king resdlved to defend 
bim. Chiles assured the parliament that, as be hai^ 
acted in every Hmg by his wdei*s, he deemed him entire^- 
ly blameless; and though he would deprive him of aUI 
}m employraenta, yet he would positively insist on hm 
personal safety. The Icards were obliged to submit: 
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however, they went on to impeach him, and Danbjr was 
sent to the Tower; but no worse consequences ensued* 

These furious proceedings had all been carried on by 
a house of commons that had now continued undissolved 
for above seventeen years ; the king, therefore, was re* 
solved to try a new one, which he knew could not be 
more unmanageable than the former. However, the 
new parliament did not in the least abate of the activity 
and obstinacy of their predecessors. The king, indeed^ 
changed his council, by the advice of sir William Temple, 
and admitted into it many of both parties, by which he 
hoped to appease his opponents ; but the antipathy to 
popery had taken too fast a possession of men's minds to 
be removed by so feeble a remedy. This house resolved 
to strike at the root of the evil which threatened them 
from a popish successor; and, after some deliberations, , 
a bill was brought in for the total exclusion of the duke 
of York from the crowns of England and Ireland. It 
was by that intended that the sovereignty of these king- 
doms, upon the king's death or resignation, should de^ 
volve to the person next in succession to the duke ; and 
that all acts of royalty which this prince should after- 
wards perform should not only be void, but deemed 
treason. This important bill passed the lower house 
by a majority of seventy-nine. 

Nor did their efforts rest here : the commons voted 
the king's standing army and guards to be illegal. They 
proceeded to establish limits to the king's power of 
imprisoning delinquents at will. It was now that the 
celebrated statute called the Habeas-Corpus act was 
passed, which confirms the subject in an absolute se- 
curity from oppressive power. By thb act, it was pro- 
hibited to send any one to prisons beyond the sea: no 
judge, under severe penalties, was to refuse to tiny {pri- 
soner his writ of habeas-^corpuSf, by which, the gaoler was 
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to produce in court the body of the prisoner, whence the 
writ had its name, and to certify the cause of his imprir 
sonment and detention. ^ If the gaol lie within twenty 
miles of the judge, the writ must be obeyed in three days, 
and so proportionably for greater distances. Every 
prisoner must be indicted the first term of his commit* 
ment, and brought to trial the subsequent term ; and no 
man, after being enlarged by court, can be re-committed 
for the same ofience. 

This law alone would have been sufficient to endear 
the parliament that made it to posterity ; and it would 
have been well if they had rested there. The duke of 
York had retired to Brussels during these troubles ; but 
an indisposition of the king led him back to England, to 
be ready, in case of any sinister accident, to assert his 
right to the throne. After prevailing upon his brother 
to disgrace the duke of Monmouth, a natural son of the 
king, by one Mrs. Walters, and now become, very po- 
pular, he himself retired, to Scotland, under pretence of 
still quieting the apprehensions of the English nation ; 
but, in reality,, to strengthen his interests there. This 
session served still more to inflame the country party^ 
who were strongly attached to the duke of Monmouth^ 
and were resolved to support him against the duke of 
York. Mobs, petitions, pope-burnings, were artifices 
employed to keep up the terrors of popery, and alarm 
the court. The parliament had shown favour to the 
various tribes of informers, and that served to increase 
the number of these miscreants ; but plots themselves 
also became more numerous. Plot was set up against 
plot ; and the people were kept still suspended in dread* 
fill apprehension. 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, was brought 
fiorward to the public on this occasion. One Danger* 
fidd, more infiunou^ if possibly than Gates and Bedlo«^ 
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s wretch who had been set in the pillory, scourged^ 
branded, and transported, for felony and coining, 
hatched a plot in conjunction with a midwife, whose 
name was Cellier, a Roman-catholic, of abandoned cha- 
racter. Dangerfield began by declaring thbt there was 
a design on foot to set up a new form of government^ 
and remove the king and the royal family. He com- 
mumcated this intelligence to the king and the duke of 
York, who supplied him with money, and countenanced 
his discovery. He hid some seditious papers in the 
lodgings of colonel Mansel; and then conducted the 
custom-house oflScers to his apartment, to search for 
smuggled merchandise. The papers were found ; and 
the council, having examined the affair, concluded they 
were forged by Dangerfield. They ordered all the 
fAaces he frequented to be searched ; and in the house 
of Cellier the whole scheme of the conspiracy was dis- 
covered upon paper, concealed in a meal-tub ; whence 
ihe plot had its name. Dangerfield, being committed 
to Newgate, made an ample confession of the forgery, 
which, though probably entirely of his own contrivance^ 
he ascribed to the earl of Castlemain, the countess of 
Fowls, and the five lords in the Tower. He said that 
lihe design was to suborn witnesses to prove a charge of 
Mdomy and perjury upon Oates, to assassinate the earl 
ctf Shaftesbury, to accuse the dukes of Monmouth and 
Buckingham, the earls of Essex, Halifax, and others, of 
having been concerned in the conspiracy against the 
king and his brother. Upon this information the eail 
of Castlemain and the countess of Powis were sent to 
the Tower, and the king himself was suspected of en* 
<x>ura^ng this imposture. 

But it was not by plots alone the adverse parties en- 
dearoured to supplant eadh other. Tumultuous peti- 
tions on the one hand, and ilatteiing addresses on the 
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Other, were sent up from all quarters. Wherever Hie 
country party prevailed, petitions, filled with grievanoev 
and apprehensions, were sent to the king with an air oT 
humble insolence. Wherever the church, or the court* 
party prevailed, addresses were framed, contaiiting eiu 
pressions of the highest regard to his majesty, and the 
deepest abhorrence of those who endeavoured to disturb 
the public tranquillity. Thus the nation came to be 
distinguished into Petitioners and Abhvrrers. Wh% 
and Tory also were 'first used as terms of mutual re- 
proach at this time. The Whigs were so denominated 
from a cant name given to the sour Scotch conventiden 
{whig being milk turned sour). The Tories were de- 
nominated from the Irish banditti so called, whose usual 
manner of bidding people deliver was by the Irish woni 
toree, or give me. 

As this parliament seemed even to surpass the former 
in jealousy and resentment, the king was induced to 
dissolve it ; and could willingly have never applied te 
another. But his neces^ties, caused by his want ef 
ceconomy, and his numberless needy dependents, obliged 
him to call another. However, every change a. d^ 
seemed only to inflame the evil ; and his new 1680» 
parliament seemed willing to outdo even their prede- 
cessors. Every step they took betrayed that zeal with 
which they were animated. They voted the legality of 
petitioning to the king ; they fell with extreme violence 
on the abhorrers, who, in their addresses to the crowo^ 
had expressed their disapprobation of those petitions* 
Great numbers of these were seized by their order, from 
idl parts of England, and committed to dose custody : 
and the liberty of the subject, which had been so care- 
fillly guarded by their own recent law, was every day 
violated by their arbitrary and capridous commitments. 
One Stawell of Exeter was the person that put a st(^ iQ 
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their proceedings; he refused to obey the serjeant at 
arms who was sent to apprehend him; he stood upon 
his defence, and said he knew no law by which they 
pretended to commit him. The house, finding it equally 
dangerous to proceed or to recede, got off by Ian evasion. 
They inserted in their votes, that Stawell was indispos* 
ed ; and a month's time was allowed him for bis reco- 
very. It is happy for the nation, that, should the com- 
mons at any time overleap the bounds of their authority, 
and order men capriciously to be committed to prison, 
there is no power, in case of resistance, that can compel 
the prisoner to submit to their decrees. 

But the chief point which the commons laboured to 
obtain, was the Ejpclusion Bill, which, though the former 
house had voted it, was never passed into a law. Shaftes- 
bury, and many considerable men of the party, had 
rendered themselves so obnoxious to the duke of York, 
that they could find safety in no measure but his ruin. 
Monmouth*s firiends hoped that the exclusion of James 
would make room for their own patron. The catholic 
bigotry of the duke of York influenced numbers ; and 
his tyrannies, which were practised without control 
while he continued in Scotland, rendered his name odious 
to thousands. In a week, therefore, after the com- 
mencement of the session, a motion was made for bring- 
ing in an exclusion bill, and a committee was appointed 
for that purpose. The debates were carried on with 
great violence on both sides ; the bill was defended by 
lord Russel, sir William Jones, sir Francis Winnington, 
sir Henry Capel, sir William Pulteney, colonel Titus, 
Treby, Hampden, and Montague. It was opposed by 
sir Leoline Jenkins, secretary of state ; sir John Emley, 
chancellor of the exchequer ; by Hyde, Seymour, and 
Temple. The bill passed by a great majority in the 
house of commons^ but was opposed in the house of 
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peers with better success. Shaftesbury, Sunderland, and 
Essex argued for it. Halifax chiefly conducted the 
arguments against it. The king was present during the 
whole debate, and had the pleasure of seeing the bill 
thrown out by ,a great majority. All the bishops, except 
three, voted against it; for they were of opinion that the 
church of England was in much greater danger from the 
prevalence of presbyterianism than of popery. 

The commons were extremely mortified and enraged 
at the rejection of their favourite bill ; and, to show how 
strongly they resented the indulgence that was shown to 
popery, they passed a bill for easing the protestant dis- 
senters, and for repealing such acts as tended to their 
persecution. They proceeded to bring in bills, whicfa^ 
though contributing to secure the liberty of the subject^ 
yet probably at that period were only calculated to ex- 
cite them to insurrection. They had thoughts of renew- 
ing the triennial act ; of continuing the judges in their 
offices during good behaviour ; of ordering an associa- 
tion for the defence of his majesty's person, and the se* 
curity of the protestant religion. They voted that till 
the exclusion bill should be enacted, they could not, 
consistently with the trust reposed in them, grant the 
king any supply; and, to prevent his taking other 
methods to get money, they voted, that whoever should 
advance money upon any branches of the king's revenue, 
should be responsible tp parliament for his conduct. 
The king, finding that there were no hopes of extorting 
either money or obediience from the commons, a. d. 
came to a resolution of once more dissolving the 1681. 
parliament* His usher of the black-rod accordingly 
came to dissolve them, while they were voting that the 
dissenters shouM be encouraged^ and the papists had 
burned the city of London. 

The parliajnent thus dissolved, it' was considered as 
VOL. II. 2 a 
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a doubt, whether tlie kimg wouM -.emat <sall anether : 
kowever, ihe ttesife he lud oi hetag MfpKed wifh 
noaef aurmouated his iears from enery '▼loknoe a par- 
Jiament might effer. But it had alwajs been auppoaed 
that the ndgfahouiliood of Londoa, at onee both potent 
and factiousi was an imfnroper plaoe for aseemUn^ a 
parliament that would be steadfast in the kh^'s intenertB; 
he therefore resokcd at onoe to punirti the LondoneiB^ 
bj showing his suspioions of their Joyalkj, and to re- 
gard the inhabitants of Oxfiml by bringing down his 
parliament to that city. Acooii&igly a paiKament was 
<irdered to asaemUe at Oxford; and measures were 
taken on both sides to ei^^age the partisans to be stre- 
nuous in their Tcaohitions. In this, as in the late pailia- 
fnent, the oauvtiy party predominated : the parliamen- 
tary leaders came to that «ity, attended not only by their 
aenrants, but with numerous bands of their retainers*. 
The four London aaambeBs wete followed fay great mni- 
titudes weamng ribands^ in which were woven these 
woirds, ^^ No popery ! No slavrery ! " The king was not 
behmd them in the nundier and fonnidable appearance 
of his guards ; so that the parliament rather hare the ap- 
fiearance of a military congress than of a civil assemUy. 
This paiiiament trod exactly in the steps of the for- 
mer. The commons, having diosen the same speaiccr 
who had filed the chair in the last parliament, ordesed 
She votes to be printed eveiy day, that the public mi^ 
. be aoqminted with the subject of their deliberatians. 
Ihe bill for exclusion was more fierody urged than ever^ 
Ernley, one of the kSi^s miaisters, proposed that the 
duke should be banished^ during life, five hundred 
ttUesfisom Bngkmd; and duit^ upon the king's deaths 
the neiit heir should be constituted regent, with regdi 
power. Yet even this expedient^ which left the duke 
the bare title of king, co^ not dbtam the attention of 
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the home. Nol^mig but « total exdasimi coidd ^s^&^ 
them. 

Each party had now for some lime reviled and »£• 
ouled each other m paoiphlete and libels ; a»d Ihra prae^ 
tice, at last, was attended wi<^ an incident that deaerres 
notice. One fitzhams, an Irish papbt, d^endent on 
the duchess of Portsmouth, one of the king% misMresse^ 
used to supply h^ with these occasional pal^ci^ons» 
But he was TCsd^ed to add to their number, by his own 
endeavours; and em{doyed one Everard, a Scotchman^ 
to write a iibd against the king and the duke ai York» 
The Scot wi» actually .a spy for the opposite party; vaA^ 
aupposHig this a tridc to entrap him, he disravered the 
^ote to isir William Waller, an eminent justice of 
peace ; and, to convince him of the truth of his infonna* 
l^n, posted him and two other persons privately, where 
they heard the whole conforence between Fitzharris andl 
himself. The fibel, ccnnposed between them, was re- 
plete with rancour and scurrility. Waller carried the 
intelligence to the king, and obtained a warrant fot 
CMfimitting Fitzharris, who happened at that Tory time 
to have a copy df the Kbel in his pocket Seeing him<i» 
self in the hands of a party from whidi he expected no 
mercy, he resolved to side with them, and throw the 
odium of the libel upon the court, who^ he said, were 
wifling to draw up a libel which should be imputed to 
the exckeionkts, «nd thus render thetti hateful to the 
people. He enhanced his services with the countrjr 
party by a new popbh plot^ still more tremendous thMt 
any of tiie fosegcnng. He brought in the duke of York. 
» a pr ind pal accom^ice in this plot, and as a codtrif«r 
in the murder of sir Edmondbury GoMtej. 

The lin|^ imjMisoned Fitdiftrria; the cofiHDons avowed 
his cause. They TOted that he should be impeached bf 
limnselvei, to acreen him from the ordiimry fenns^ 

S A S 
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Justice ; the lords rejected the impeachment ; the com- 
mons asserted their right ; a commotion was likely to 
ensue ; and the king, to break oflF the contest, went to 
the house and dissolved the parliament, with a fixed 
resolution never to call another. 

This vigorous measure was a blow that the parlia- 
ment did not expect ; and nothing but the necessity of 
the times could have justified the king*s manner of pro- 
ceeding. From that moment, which ended the parlia- 
mentary commotions, Charles seemed to rule with des- 
potic power ; and he was resolved to leave the succes- 
sion to his brother, but clogged with all the faults and 
misfortunes of his own administration. His temper, 
which had always been easy and merciful, now became 
arbitrary, and even cruel ; he entertained spies and in- 
formers round the throne, and imprisoned all such as he 
thought most daring in their designs. 

He resolved to humble the presbyterians : these were 
divested of their employments and their places, and 
their offices given to such as held with the court, and 
approved the doctrine of non-resistance. The clergy 
began to testify their zeal and their principles by their 
writings and their sermons ; but, though among these 
Ihe partisans of the king were the most numerous, those 
dof the opposite faction were the most enterprising. The 
^ing openly espoused the cause of the former ; and thus 
placing himself at the head of a faction, he deprived the 
4city of London^ which had long headed the popular 
party, of their charter. It was not till after an abject 
submission that he restored it to them, having previ- 
^Qusly subjected the election of their magistrates to his 
immediate authority. 

Terrors also were not wanting to confirm this new 
species of monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to his 
trial before a jury, aiid condemned and executed. The 
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whole gang of spies, witnesses, informers, suborner?,. • 
who had long been encouraged and supported bj the-' 
leading patriots, finding now that the king was entirely' 
master, turned short upon their ancient drivers, and 
offered their evidence against those who had first put 
them in motion* The king's ministers, with a homd ' 
satisfaction, gave them countenance and encouragement; 
so that soon the same cruelties and the same injustice 
were practised against presby terian schemes that hadi 
been employed against catholic treasons. 

The first person that fell under the displeasure of the' 
ministry was one Stephen College, a London joiner, 
who had become so noted for his zeal against popery, ^ 
that he went by the name of the Protestant Joiner. He 
had attended the city members to Oxford, armed with 
sword and pistol : he had sometimes been heard to ' 
speak irreverently of the king, and was now presented 
by the grand jury of London as guilty of sedition. The • 
sheriffs of London were in strong opposition to the court ; 
and the grand jury, named by them, rejected the bill 
against College. However, the court were not to be ' 
foiled so J they sent the prisoner to Oxford, where the 
treason was said to have been committed, and there 
tried him before a partial judge and a packed jury. He 
^was accused by Dugdale, Turberville, and others who 
had already given evidence against the catholics ; and 
the nation saw themselves reduced to a ridiculous di» 
lemma upon their testimony. The jury, who were ; 
royalists, could not accept their evidence, as they be- • 
lieved them to be abandoned liars ; nor yet could they 
reject it, as they were taught by their opponents to 
think their evidence suflScient for conviction. College 
defended himself with great presence of mind, and in- 
validated their testimony. But all Was in vain. The 
jury, after half an hour's deliberation, brought him ia 
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c«ik¥k and the aMctefiom tettiied Iteir inhv 
wm witha shout of applMte. He boie his mte witk 
iMithiifcftn fiNrtkude, aod at the plaoe of exMutiDtt denifid 
thecrine for which he had been condaniied. 

But higher vei^miee was demanded by the kkig» 
ntbote resentment was diiefly kvelled against the eail 
of Shaftesbury; and not without reason* No ssunB wrae 
spared to seek fbv evidence^ and even to submn wit-^ 
iiessc8» against this intriguing and IbrHiidaUe flMnw A 
UQl of indictment being presented to the grand jury^ 
iKtaewes were examined* who swore to sucJk incTfNfiUe 
cisaunstaoces as must have invalidated their testimony* 
ewB if they had not bees branded as peijured TiUsias* 
Among his papers, indeed, a dbaught of an asiaoiatiMi 
WNW founds whieh might have been ooostraed into trean- 
am; but it waanot in Ae earFs hmid-wiilM|g» nor osuld 
Ilia advevsariea prove that he had eier e om mu w catcd 
ibis scheme ta amy body» or s^ntted hb afq^sebi^ion o£ 
any such project. The sheriffs had swnmoned a jiuy 
w^bsse principles coindded with those of the earl: and 
that prohebly^ more than any want of pmsC pfoeused 
lua safety. 

The power of the oown by this time became itrer-^ 
wtible. The punishment of the dty of Lattdon was si^ 
A. B^ mortifyk^ a affcmastaaoe, that sU the other 
1688. corporations in Ei^htnd soon hegva to femr the 
same treatment* and most cxf them wen suooessively in* 
dueed to surrender their charters into the hands of the 
king. Considefafaie suam were exacted fer restorii^ 
these charters; and all the offices of powar and pri^ 
ym&e left i^ the dbposal of the crown. Resistance now, 
however justifiable, could not be safe; asid all pradent 
men saw na other expedient^ but peaoealily submittiBg 
to lAe present grievaofieea. But there wa»a party in 
JE;nglHid that stiU cheririwd their former ideas of fijea* 
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dmn, and iverefeaehred toluaassd: erevj danger m ifip 

This, like i^ other cdinfainBtiMs, was nade op €i> 
nKo^ some gidded by prineipfe. te the 8ubv»si(» of the 
present ikspotk power, some h^ interest; aad nMmy 
more by rejnexige. Some* time befiice, ia> the- year 16S1, 
the king had been sdLaed with » fit of spcknesB at^ 
Windsor^ whidi gave a great, alautt ta^ the' puUic* 
Shafteabmy had even tlien^ attempted to exdode iAm 
dafce e£ Ybrk^naoi the successbii^ and united widb thi^ 
ddke o£ Mbraumfih, l<nd; Basset and ford Gxey: m 
case of the kiiqifa deatii» thi^ Gcmapiiaed to rise in^ arms^ 
and vindicate* thek^ opuiioBs bjr the swcnd. ShafiteS'* 
bnr/^ impriaonnMit and trial far some time put a> stopt 
to these deo^gns; hit the^ soon levhced wi& Us release* 
M6nQU>is& en^^gfd the earl of Mocctesfiekl^ kird Bran-^ 
dsn^ sis Gilbert Gerasd^ and otiier genttemen in Gbe^ 
shure* Loed. Rnssd fixed! a cemspondence' with sir 
WSlliam Gonctenagr^ sirFraaeRl&owe, and sir Frands^ 
Drdcsi who- p r o mased ta raise the West Shaftesbury, 
with one Ferguson, an independent clergy man^ and a 
restiess pbttec, maiii^;ed. the city, upon, whioh the con- 
federates chiefly <ie]jed4 It was now that this turbulent 
man ibuod his schemes most lAxkf to take ^ect. Af« 
ter the disappointaaent and destruetion) of a hundred 
{dots^ he at ku* began to be sure of the present. But 
this sdieme» Mke all the former, was disappointed. The 
cautkm of lend Ruasel, who indueed the duk» of Moi^ 
mouth to put off the enterprise, saved the kingdom 
fit>m the horren of dvil war; while Shaftesbury wa& so 
struck withr m sense of his impending danger, that he teft 
his house^ aod lurking about the city, attempted^ bu* 
UL vain, to diive die Londoners into open inswrectkm. 
At last,, enn^ed at the numberiess cautims and delaya 
whfeh dsgged and defeated hia projects, he threatened 
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to begin with his friends alone. Howeve*, after a Img 
struggle between fear and rage, he abandoned all hopes 
of success, and fled out of the kingdom to Amsterdam^ 
where he ended his turbulent Ufe soon after, without 
bding pitied by his friends or feared by his enemies. 

The loss of Shaftesbury, though it retarded the views 
of the conspirators, did not suppress them* A council 
of six was erected, consisting of Monmouth, Russel^ 
Essex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, 
grandson to the great man of that name. These cor- 
responded with Argyle and the malcontents in Scot-, 
land, and resolved to prosecute the scheme of the insure 
I'ection, though they widely differed in principles from . 
each other. Monmouth aspired at the crown ; Rnssel 
and Hampden proposed to exclude the duke of York 
from the ^succession, and redress the grievances of the . 
nation; Sidney was for restoring the republic, and* 
Essex joined in the same wish. Lord Howard was an 
abandoned.man, who, having no principles, sought to 
embroil the nation, to gratify his private interest in the 
confusion. 

Such were the leaders of this conspiracy, and such 
their motives. But there was also a set of subordinate ^ 
conspirators, who frequently met together, and carried 
on projects quite unknown to Monmouth and his coun- 
cil. Among these men were colonel Rumsey, an old 
republican officer, lieutenant-colonel Walcot, of the 
same stamp, Goodenough, under-sheriff of London, a 
zealous and noted party man, the dissenter Ferguson, 
and several attorneys, merchants, and tradesmen. But 
Rumsey and Ferguson were the only perscms who had 
access to the great leaders of the conspiracy. . These 
men in their meetings embraced the mqst desperate re*, 
solutions. They proposed to assassinate, the king in his 
way to Newmarket: Rumbold, one of the party, pos* 
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sessed a farm upon that road called the Rje-house ; and 
thence the conspiracy was denominated the Rye-house 
Plot. They deliberated upon a scheme of stopping; the 
king's coach by overturning a cart on the highway at 
this place, and shooting him through the hedges. The - 
house in which the king lived at Newmarket took fire 
accidentally, and he was obliged to leave Newmarket 
eight days sooner than was expected, to which circum- 
stance his safety was ascribed. 

Among the conspirators was one Keiling, who, find- 
ing himself in danger of a prosecution for arresting the 
lord-mayor of London, resolved to earn his pardon by 
discovering this plot to the ministry. Colonel Rumsey, 
and West a lawyer, no sooner understood that this man 
had informied against them, than they agreed to save 
their lives by turning king's evidence, and they surren- 
dered themselves accordingly. Shephard, another con- 
spirator, being apprehended, confessed all he knew5 and 
general orders were soon issued out for apprehending 
the rest of the leaders of the conspiracy. Monmouth 
absconded; Russel was sent to the Tower; Grey es- 
caped; Howard was taken, concealed in a chimney; 
Essex, Sidney, and Hampden, were soon after arrested, 
and had the mortification to find lord Howard an evi- 
dence against them. 

Walcot was first brought to trial and condemned, to- 
gether with Hone and Rouse, two associates in the con- 
spiracy, upon the evidence of Rumsey, West, and Shep- 
hard. They died penitent, acknowledging the justice 
of the sentence by which they were executed. A much 
greater sacrifice was shortly aftier to follow. This was 
the lord Russel (son of the earl of Bedford), who had 
numberless good qualities, and had been led into this 
conspiracy from a conviction of the duke's intentions to 
restore fopery. He was. liberal, popular, humane, and 
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bnve. All hb virtaet were sO'iii«fty*eiiinesr m the pie^ 
seat sttspicioiMi dispoBitioA of the oeurt* The chief eri^ 
dtoee agdast him was loid Howaid, a maa of verj bsii 
character, one of the conspirator^ who was now cen* 
tented to take Ufe ii^n such terms, and to accept of 
infanious safetj. This witness swose that ShswI was 
engfiged in the design of an insurrection ; hot he acqt»fc> 
ted him, as didr ako Rnuisejr and Wert, of being prirf 
to the assassination. His own caodonr woirid not lAawr 
hiOi to deny the design m whidi he leaHj was con- 
cerned; hot his own eon&ssien; was not sufficient to 
convict him. To the fact wUdi pdneipaHy anned at 
his-Kfe there was but one witness, aaid the law requiffeci 
two: ttis was (»^emiled; for juaticev dniag; this whote 
rmgo, was too weak for the pmevaiiing' portyv Hie jiir|r^ 
w4io were aealoaa rogr aUsts, after a short dsibefiriioii, 
pveoomiGed the prisoner guilty. After his condimmft- 
tiea the king was strongly soEdted in: his Jbtoor* Boms 
meoey to the amouirt of two huadsed thousand poondi; 
woaofiered to the duchess of PortsoMmth by the eari of 
BedbTord, BiM Ghacies was inexorable. He dr^ided 
the pcinciples and popriarity of loid RosMfl, and rev 
seated has t&naet activity i^ promoting the IM of tx^ 
chMom Lord CavendfeK the intiaante friend of Russ^, 
oflfered to effect his escape, by exchanging i^parel wi^ 
hiaa, and remaining a prisoner ra his room. Hie doke 
of Monmouth sent a message to him, ofibring to sur- 
render hkraetfy if he tk>ught that step would contribute 
to Uo safety. Lord Russel genesously rejected both 
these e3q>edieiits, boA resigned hnnsrif to Ms Arte with 
admirable fortitude. His consort, the diwghter and 
hMress of the earl of Southampton, finding that ail sup** 
pKeationa were vaia, to^ leave of her hndbend without 
shedding a tear; wfaile^as he parted ftom her, he tmrmd 
to those about shsoa^*' Now,- said he^ « the bitterness 
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the seafibldy he wound op bis watcfa-*-^^ I have now 
dooe wUk timc^"" said be^ ^ and must henceforth think 
of eternity."* The scaffold for his execution was erected- 
in LincolnWnii*Fielda ; he laid his head on the Uock 
without the feast chaoge of coantenance» and at two> 
strokes it was severed from his body. 

The cddbrated Algeruon Sidney^ son to the eaii of 
lidcester,. waa next broii^t to his trial Hebadbecai. 
fonneriy e^uged m the pasliainetttary army agaimt the 
late king, and was even named on the h^ court of jus* 
tice tharti tned lufii^bttt had not takes hfe seat aacmig the 
juc^pes. He had ever opposed CromwelTs usurpationy 
aud weaifcinto voluntary bamriMaest i^peu the Restan^ 
tion» His affivrv^ however, reqairiBg his vetam^^ he ap^ 
pfied to the kmg Sm a pardony and obtnned Ua leeqaevL, 
But all hia ha/n and ail his reaaoniogs^ wece formed 
upoa rtpnUiean pdncipks*. For his adored vepubfie 
he had wnttea aoAfoaght^ awft went iato baaishmeu*,. 
and ventttredf tc^ vetnm. It mqr eaaily be eoneeivedl bo«r 
obuoxioHaafluui(tf audi pameipfes was to a coiul thiji 
now was. uat eutn contenti with liiaatatbaa io its powtofw 
The udaistvyweiit JO&F aii to take akgal mrthoda to 
procure hia aondenumtioot The eoly witness that de«^ 
poaad against Sidney was lord Howard, and ibe lam rew 
quifed twu^ In ecdcff^ therefore^ to make ouA a sccomI 
witness^ a very eaetraordiiiary expedieat was adioptedL 
In ransacking his closet seme discourses ou govemaeient 
w^ere found kt hai: OWD hafnd'*writing, contasnii^ princai* 
pies finrouEaUe to Uberty^ and in themselves no way 
subversive of a fipited giovciiHBfent. By overstndniuf^ 
sean of theses they were eonstraed mto trrasoa^ It 
vran in vuiii he aUq;ed that papers were noevidenee; 
that k could net be proved they were writtes by bam; 
thirt;, i£ pi^eutt l » the papera thenaeivca eotamed nDtimay 
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crimiDal* Hb defence was overruled ; the Tiolent and 
iDhuman Jefferies, who was now chief-justice, easily 
prevailed on a partial jury to declare him guilty ; and 
his execution soon followed. 

One can scarcely contemplate the transactions of this . 
reign without horror : such a picture of factious guilt on 
each side^ a court at once immersed in sensuality and 
blood, a people armed against each other with the most 
deadly animosity, and no single party to be found with' 
sense enough to stem the general torrent of rancour and 
factious suspicion. 

Hampden was tried soon after ; and as there was no- 
thing to affect his life, he was fined forty thousand 
pounds. Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, who had 
fled to the West Indies, was brought over, condemned 
and executed. Sir Thomas Armstrong alsd, who had 
fled to Holland, was brought over, and shared the same 
fate. Lord Essex, who had been imprisoned in the 
Tower, was found in an apartment with his throat cut ; 
but whether he was guilty of suicide, or whether the 
bigotry of the times might not have induced some as- 
sassin to commit the crime, cannot now be known. 

This was the last blood that was shed for an imputa- 
tion of plots or conspiracies, which continued during the 
greatest part of this reign. Nevertheless the cruelty 
and the gloomy suspicion of the duke of York, who, 
since the dissolution of the last parliament, daily ad- 
vanced in power, were dreadful to the nation. Titus 
Oates was fined a hundred thousand pounds for calling 
him a popish traitor; and he was imprisoned till he 
could pay it, which he was utterly incapable of. A like 
illegal sentence was passed upon Dutton Colt, for the 
same offence. Sir Samuel Bamardiston was fined ten 
thousand pounds, for having, in some private letters, re- 
flected on the government. Of all those who were con- 
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cerned in the late conspiracy, scarcely one escaped the 
severity of the court, except the duke of Monmouth, 
and he was the most culpable of any. 

At this period the government of Charles was as ab* 
solute as that of any monarch in Europe ; but, to please 
his subjects by an act of popularity, he judged it proper 
to marry the lady Anne, his niece, to prince George, 
J^rother to the king of Denmark. This was one of the 
last transactions of this extraordinary reign. The king 
was seized with a sudden fit, which resembled, an apo- 
plexy ; and though he was recovered from it by bleed- 
ing, yet he languished only for a few days, and Feb. 6, 
ijien expired, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 1685. 
and the twenty-fifth of his reign. During his illness 
some clergymen of the church of England attended him, 
io whom he discovered a total indifference. Catholic 
priests were brought to his bed-side, and from their 
liands he received the rites of their communion. Two 
papers were found in his closet, containing arguments 
in favour of that persuasion. These were soon after 
published by James his successor, by which he greatly 
injured his own popularity and his brother's memory. 



CHAPTER XV. 

James II. 
A.D. 1685—1688. 

The duke of York, who succeeded his brother by the 
title of king James the Second, had been bred a papist 
by his mother, and was strongly bigoted to his princi- 
ples. It is the property of that religion almost ever 
to contract the sphere of the understanding ; and, until 
people are in some measure disengaged from its preju- 
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dices, it 18 impossible to lajr a jnst claiiii to leKtensififr 
^viows, or oonsistencf of design. * Tht iitteOectsrof liiSft 
prince were naturally w«f& ; and tlie edncalion he iuid 
Teceived rendered him s6Il more feeble. He therefore 
«oiieeived the Hnpractieahie project c£ reigning in the 
ttrbitrary manner of his predecessor, and ef cbangng 
die«8tal^shed reKgton of his country, at a time when 
ins person was hated, and Uie established religion pas^ 
jiooatetj loved. The people, though thej despised the 
aibnimstretion of his predecessor*, yet lov<ed the Mag. 
Hiey wert wiOing to bear with the faults of one whose 
whole behaviour was a conlineed Instance of affirinUty; 
but they were by no means wilKng to grant tfie same 
indulgence to James, as they ktiew him to be glocmiy, 
proud, bigoted, and cruel. 

His reign began with acts of imprudence. AH the 
customs, and the greater part of the excise, thathadl 
fceen voted to the late king for his HFe only, were kvieA 
by James, without a new act for that purpose. He 
likewise went openly to mass with all the ensigns d Via 
£ gnity, and even sent one Coiyl as his agent to Rome^ 
to mtke submissi6ns to the pope, and to pave the way 
for the re-admission of England into the bosom of the 
catholic church. These were but inauspicious symptoms 
in the very beginning of his reign ; but the progress no 
way fell short of the commencement. 

He had, long before the beginning of his reign, had 
an intrigue with Mrs. Sedky, whom he afterwards 
created countess of Dorchester; but being now told 
that as he was to convert his people, the sanctity <f , 
in maanera ought to oorreqiond mth his prafessioai^ 
Mrs. Sedley was discarded, and he resigned himself ta 
the advice of tiie qaeeOj who was as much governed l^ 
priests as he. Fima tiie aaggevtioM of these meii, and 
particidarly the Jesuiia» ail leawiaBi ware tahaa. Oat 



4ay, "When 1^ SpamA umbassador ^enftured to ^dvSae 
fck majesty agaifist placing too mudh confidence in sudi 
land of people,^^^^ Ib it not the cuirtoin in Spain," ^said 
James, *^ for the king to consult with his confessor ?*** 
^ Yes,^ answered the ambassador ; ^* and that is the 
mason onr ^Saivs racceed so very jH." 

But though his actions might ^rve to demmistrate 
his aims, yet his firsA; parliament, which wasmes^^ com« 
posed of 'zealous Tories, were strongly %iassed to com- 
ply with all the measures of the crown. They voted 
unanimously <Siat they wouM settle on the present king^^ 
during life^ all the revenue ^oyed by the late king M 
the time of his decease. For this favour James aft* 
^sured them of his resolution to secure them in the full 
wjoyment of their laws ; butnonnswer could be bk- 
^torted from liim with regard to rcfligion ; for that 'he was 
secretly resolved to alter. 

To pave the way for his -intended conv^raion of ins 
feople, it was necessary to undecdve them w^ith regard 
to the late rumour of a popish |dot ; and Oirtes, the 
contriver, was the first object of royal indignation. He 
was tried for perjury on two indictments: oiHe, fmr 
swearing that he was present at a consultation of Jesuits 
in London, the twenty^ourth of April, 1679; and an- 
other for swearing that father Ireland was in London a 
the beginning q£ September of the same year, lie was 
convicted on the evidence of above two and twenty per- 
sons on the first, and of twenty-seven on the latter in* 
dictment. His sentence was to pay a fine of a thou* 
sand marks on each indictment; to be whipped, on two 
different days, lirom Aldgate to Newgate, and fima 
Newgate to Tyburn; to be imprisoned during life« and 
to, be pilloried five times every year. Oates, long aoeus^ 
tomed to a life of iitfamy and struggle, supported him» 
self nnder etwy punishment that justtoe coidd 
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He avowed his innocence; called Heaven to witness 
his veracity ; and he knew that there was a large party 
who were willing to take his word. Though the whip- 
ping was so cruel, that it appeared evidently the inten- 
tion of the court to put him to death by that dreadful 
punishment, yet Oates survived it aU, and lived to Idng 
William's reign, when he had a pension of four hundred 
pounds a year settled upon him. Thus Oates remains 
as a stain upon the times in every part of his conduct* 
It is a stain upon them that he was first believed ; it is 
a stain upon them that he was caressed, that he was 
tyrannically punished, and that he was afterwards re- 
. warded. 

The duke of Monmouth, who had been, since his 
last conspiracy, pardoned, but ordered to depart from 
the kingdom, had retired to Holland. Being dismissed 
from that country, by the prince of Orange, upon 
Jameses accession, he went to Brussels, where, finding 
himself still pursued by the king's severity, he resolved 
to retaliate, and make an attempt upon the kingdom. 
He had ever been the darling of the people ; and some 
averred that Charles had married the duke's mother, 
and owned his legitimacy at his death. The earl of 
Argyle seconded his views in Scotland, and they form- 
ed the scheme of a double insurrection ; so that while 
Monmouth should attempt to make a rising in the 
West, Argyle was also to try his endeavours in the 
North. 

Argyle was the first who landed in Scotland, where 
he published his manifestoes, put himself at the head of 
two thousand five hundred men, and strove to influence 
the people in his cause. But a formidable body of the 
king's forces coming against him, his army fell away ; 
and he himself, after being wounded in attempting to 
escape, was taken prisoner by a peasant, who found him 
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standing'up to fais^ieck^ a peol. Ife was then eiar* 
tied to Edinburgh, wliene, after endaring many indigm*^ 
ties with a gallant spirit, he was publicly executed. 

The fate of Avgyle was but a bad encouragement i» 
the ui^orlttnate Monmouth, who landed in Dors^tshiie 
with scarcely a '^hundred followers. However, his name 
was so popular, and so great was^the hatred- of the peo-^ 
pie both for theperson and religion of James, ^that in four 
days he had assembled a 'body of above two "thousand 
men. They were indeed all of them the lowest of the 
people, and his declaMtions were suited entirely to their 
prejudices. He called the king the dtrise df York, antt 
denominated hhn a traitor, atjrant, amurdeirer, andu 
popish usurper. Me imputed to him the 'fire of London* 
tiie murder of Godfrey and Essex, and even the poison^ 
ing the late king. 

The 'parliament was 'no sooner infbrmed of Mmi*» 
month's landing, than ^ey presented an address to the 
king, assuring him of their loyalty, zeal, and assistance. 
The duke of Albenmrle, raising a body of four thoi^^ 
jnnd militia, advanced, in order to block him ttp ik 
liyme; but, finding his soldiere disaffected to the^king^* 
hesoon after retre^ed with precipitation. 

In the mean^^fne the duke advanced to Tauritotr* 
iK^here he was reinforced by considerable numbers. 
Twenty young maids of some -rank presented Monmou& 
mUh a^pair of clours, their handiwork, together with m 
jBopy of the Bible. There he assumed the title of king; 
4Rid was jHrodaimed with great solemnity. His nun^ 
bees bad now increased to six thousand men; and he 
mM obliged '6^017 day, for want of arms, to dismii^ 
'mmbeirs 'who ^evowded to his standard. He entered 
iBridgewoter, Welll^ and Frome, and wsisproelaimed^ia 
^ those plaites; but 'he lo^t 'the hour of action, inve* 
UBiving aiid'4liiQung 4hese empty iMidtirs. 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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The king was not a little alaraied at this invaskni, 
Imt still more at the success of an undertaking that at 
first appeared so desperate. Six regiments of British 
troops were called over from Holland, and a body of 
regulars^ to the number of three thousand men, were 
sent, under the command of the earl of Feversham, and 
Churchill, to check the progress of the rebels. They 
took post at Sedge-moor, near Bridgewater, and were 
joined by the militia of the country in considerable 
numbers. It was there that Monmouth resolved, by a 
desperate eiSbrt, to lose his life or gain the kingdom. 
The negligent disposition made by Feversham invited 
him to the attack ; and his faithful followers showed 
what courage and principle could do against discipline 
and superior numbers. They drove the royal infantry 
from their ground, and were upon the point of gaining 
the victory, when the misconduct of Monmouth, and 
the cowardice of lord Grey, who commanded the horse» 
jbrought all to ruin. This nobleman fled at the first on- 
jet; and the rebels, being charged in flank by the vic- 
torious army, gave way, after three liours* contests 
About three hundred were killed in the engageroaat,. 
and a thousand in the pursuit ; and thus ended an en- 
Uprise rashly begun and feebly conducted. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty 
jnil^s, till his horse sunk under him ; he then exchang- 
ed clothes with a shepherd, and fled on foot, attended 
by a German count, who had accompanied him from 
Jlolland. Being exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
they both lay down in a field, and covered themselves 
with fern. The discovery of the shepherd in Mon^ 
-mouth's clothe, increased the diligence of the search ; 
and by the means of blood-hounds he was detected in 
his miserable situation wjth raw peas in his pocket, 
which he ha,d gathered ixk the fields to sustain life. He 
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burst into tears when seized by his enemies, and peti- 
tioned^ with abject submission, for life. He wrote the 
most submissive letters to the king ; and that monarch, 
willing to feast his eyes with the miseries of a fallc^n 
6nemy, gave him an audience. At this interview the 
duke fell upon his knees, and begged his life in the 
most humiliating terms. He even signed a paper, of- 
fered him by the king, declaring his own illegitimacy ; 
and then the stem tyrant assured him, that his crime 
was of such a nature as could not be pardoned. The 
duke, perceiving that he had nothing to hope from the 
clemency of his uncle, recollected his spirits, rose up, 
and retired with an air of disdain. He was followed to 
the scaffold with great compassion from the populace. 
He warned the executioner not to fall into the same 
error which he had committed in beheading Russel, 
where it had been necessary to redouble the blow. 
But this only increased the severity of his punishment. 
The man was seized with an universal trepidation, and 
he struck a feeble blow ; upon which the duke raised 
his head from the block, as if to' reproach him ; he 
gently laid down his head a second time, and the exe- 
cutioner struck him again and again to no purpose. He 
at last threw the axe down ; but the sheriff" compelled 
him to resume the attempt, and at two blows more the 
head was severed from the body. Such was the end of 
James, duke of Monmouth, the darling of the English 
people. He was brave, sincere, and good-natured, open 
to flattery, and consequently seduced into an enterprise 
which exceeded his capacity. 

But it would have been* well for the insurgents, and 
fortunate for the king, if the blood that was now shed 
had been thought a sufficient expiation ' for the late of- 
fence. The victorious army behaved with the most 
savage cruelty to the prisoners taken after the battle. 

SB 2 
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Tlie «?l «f Feversham, immediately- after the vicftorf, 
^hanged up above twenty prisoners; and he was pre- 
eeeding in his executions, when the bishop of Bath and 
Wells warned him that these unhappy men were thaw 
by law entitled to trial, and that their execution woukl 
be deemed a real murder. Nineteen were put to dealh 
in the same manner at Bridgewater, by colonel Kirke, 
a man of a savage and bloody disposition. This vile 
fellow, practised in the arts of slaughter at Tangfair, 
where he had served in garrison, took a pleasure in 
committing instances of wanton barbarity. He ordered 
a certain number to be put to deaths while he and his 
company were drinking the king's health. Observiog 
their feet to shake in^ the agonies of deaths he cried that 
they shouldr^have^music to dieir dancing, and ordered 
^the trumpets^ 6ouifd.^>lSe> ravaged the whcAe coivaicty, 
without making any dfslinetiim between ftiend or fee. 
His own' regiment/fiyrthdr ^peculiar barbarity, wed t by 
the nameiof Kirke's Lambs^ A story is told of htsdf- 
'fering a young woman the life of her brother, in case df 
her consenting to his^deiires, which when she had 
done, he showed her her brother hanging out of the 
window. But this is told of several others who have 
been notorious for cruelty, and may be the tale of nM- 
lignity. 

But t^e military severities of the commanders Were 
> siiU iiiferiorto the legal slaughters committed by Judge 
Jefferies, who was sent down to try the delinqqealts. 
l%e natural brutality of this man's temper was inflami^ 
by continual intoxication. He told the prisoners tfatft, 
if they wouM save him the trouble of trying them, they 
^ttight ^expect some &vour, otherwise he wouM execute 
tthelaw upon them with the utmost severity. Many 
poor wretches were thus allured iiito aconfession/and 
fountt th^t it only hastened their destruction. I^o Itito 



tban eightjr were executed at Dorchester ;, and,, <Hithe^ 
whole, in the westemr counties, two hundred and fiflyr 
one are computed to have fallen .by the hand of justice.. 
Women were not exempted from the general severity, , 
but suffered for harbouring their nearest kindred. Lady 
Lisle, though the widow of a regicide, was herself a.; 
loyalist* She was apprehended, for having sheltered iii, 
her house two fugitives from the battle of Sedge-moon . 
She proved that she was ignorant of their crime when 
she had given them protection, and the jury seemed in* . 
dined to compassion: they twice brought in a* favour*: 
able verdict .; but they were, as often sent back by- JeSe* 
rles, with menaces and reproaches, and at last werei 
constrained to give a verdict against the prisoner. 

But the fate' of Mrs.- Gaunt was still more terrible. 
Mrs. Gaunt was an anabaptist,. noted for her benefi* 
cence, which she had extended to persons: of all profea* 
sions.aml persuasions. One of the rebels, knowing her 
humane character, had. recourse to her in his distress^ 
and was concealed by her. The abandoned villain,, 
hearing that a reward and indemnity were offered to 
sttch as; informed against criminals^, came in, and be* 
trayed hb protectress. His evidence was incoBtestr 
aide; tlie: proofs were strong against' her ;. he wa& par^ 
doned for. his treachery, and she burned^ alive for her; 
benevolence.. 

The worik .of slau^ter' went formsLrd. One Cornish, > 
a ^eri£^ who.had* been long obnoxiou& to the court,.^ 
vffas accuaed by Goddenough, now turned a comimoiiL^ 
i^rmer,,and, ia the: space of a>week, wastiaed, coa^; 
daomed, and. executed* After< hi& death,, the, p<tt*juf?y!/ 
o|. the witnesses: appearedsoflagrwji;,. that theihingti&tih'* 
self exi»*e88ed some re|^t,; granted hia estate ta the! 
fimiUy,, aad.eDOdesined; the witse^sea tor j^erpetuaVimr 
pAftsmvoff^.. Je&meA, on«hU>T#«u^i.;Wa&ii«Qiediftto)X' 
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created a peer, and was soon after vested with the dig- 
nity of chancellor. This showed the people that all the 
former cruelties were pleasitig to the king, and that he 
was resolved to fix his throne upon severity. 

It was not to be supposed that these slaughters could 
acquire the king the love or the confidence of his peo- 
ple ; yet he thought this a very favourable juncture for 
carrying on his schemes of religion and arbitrary power. 
Such attempts in Charles, however unjust, were in some 
measure politic, as he had a republican faction to con- 
tend with ; and it might have been prudent then to over- 
step justice, in order to obtain security. But the same 
designs in James were as imprudent as they were im- 
practicable; the republicans were then diminished to 
an inconsiderable number, and the people were sensible 
of the advantages of a limited monarchy. However, 
James began to throw off the mask ; and in the house 
of commons, by his speech, he seemed to think himself 
exempted from all rules of prudence or necessity of dis- 
simulation. He told the hoiise that the militia were 
found by experience to be of no use ; that it was neces- 
sary to augment the standing army ; and that he had 
employed many catholic officers, in whose favour he had 
thought proper to dispense with the test required to be- 
taken by all intrusted by the crown: he found them 
useful, he said, and he was determined to keep them- 
employed. These stretches of power naturally led the 
lords and commons into some degree of opposition ; - 
but they soon acquiesced in the king's measures; and* 
then the parliament was dissolved for tardy compliance. 
This was happy for the nation ; for it was perhaps im- 
possible to pick out another house of commons that could 
be more ready to acquiesce in the views of the crown. 
A. D. ThQ parliament being dismissed, the next step - 
1686. was to secure a catholic interest in the privy: 
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council. Accordingly, four catholic lords were admiU 
ted ; Powis, Arundel, Bellasis, and Dover. The king 
made no secret of his desires to have his courtiers con- 
verted to his own religion ; and the earl of Sunderland^ 
who saw that the only way to preferment was by popery^ 
scrupled not to gain favour at that price. Rochester, 
the treasurer, was discarded, because he refused to con- 
form. In these schemes, James was entirely governed 
by the counsels of the queen and of his confessor, father 
Edward Petre, a Jesuit, whom he soon after created a 
privy-counsellor. Even in Ireland, where the duke of 
Ormond had long supported the royal cause, this noble- 
man was displaced as being a protestant ; and the lord 
Tyrconnel, a furious Roman catholic, was placed in his 
stead. The king, one day, in his attempts to convert 
his subjects, stooped so low as colonel Kirke ; but this 
daring soldier told him that he was pre-engaged, for he 
had promised the king of Morocco, when he was quar- 
tered at Tangier, that, if he should ever change his reli- 
gion, he would turn Mahometan. 

It could not be expected that the favour shown by 
James to the catholics would be tamely borne by the 
members of the English church. They had hitherto, 
indeed, supported the king against his republican ene- 
mies^ and to their assistance he chiefly owed his crown ; 
but, finding his partiality to the catholics, the clergy of 
the church of England began to take the alarm, and 
commenced an opposition to court measures. The pul- 
pits now thundered against popery ; and it was urged 
that it was more formidable from the support granted 
to it by the king. It was in vain that James attempted 
to impose silence on these topics : instead of avoiding* 
the controversy, the protestant preachers pursued it with: 
still greater warmth. 

Among those who distinguished themselves on this 
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Mcasion,. was one. doctor Sharp, a dergyman of Ii>ndoii, 
who declaimed with just severity against those who had 
tieen induced to change their religion by such.aigunaents 
as the popish, missionaries were able to produce. This 
being supposed to reflect upon the king, gave great of- 
fence at court ; and positive orders were given to the 
bishop of London to suspend Sharp till his majesty^s 
]^easure should be farther known. The bishop refused 
to. comply ; and the king resolved to punish the bishop 
himself for disobedience. 

To effect his designs, he determined to revive the 
bigh-conimission oourt, which had given the nation so 
much disgust in the times of his father, and which had 
been for ever abolished by act of parliament. But the 
laws were no obstacles to James, when tiiey combated 
his inclination. An ecclesiastical commission was issued 
out anew, by which seven commissioners were invested 
wdth a full arid unlimited authority over the whole church 
of Eng^nd. This was a blow to the church which 
alarmed the kingdom ; and, could the authority of this 
^ourt take place, the king's intentions of converting the 
nation would naturally follow. Before this tribunal, 
the bishop was summoned ;. and not only be^.butSliarp 
the preadier, were suspended*. 

The next step was to allow a liberty of. conscience to 
all sectaries; and he was taught to believe tiiat the truth 
of the catholic religion w^uld then,: upon a &ir trials 
ipain the victory. In such a case, the same power that 
granted liberti^ of conscienoe might restrain it,, and the 
catholic religion alone be then permitted to predominate. 
He therefore issued a declaration of geneml indulgence, 
and asserted that, nonconformity- to the established reli^ 
l^on* was no longer penal* In order to procure, a 
favourable reception to this edict, he begfuuby paying 
«wrt to the dissenten^. as if it had been principally in- 



tended^for. their benefit* But those seethes were toa 
cunning and suspicious to be so deceived. They knem 
that the king' only nieantt to establish his own religioi^ 
at the expense of theirs ; and that both his own temper, 
and the genius of popery, had nothing of the true spirit 
of toleration in them. They dissembled, .however, their: 
distrust for a while; and the king went on silently ap* 
plauding himsdf on the success of his schemes.. 

But his measures were caution itself in England, com^ 
pared with those which were carried on in. Scotland, and 
Ireland. In Scotland, he ordered his parliament to 
grant a toleration to the catholics only, without ever at« 
tempting to intercede for. the dissenters, who were mucfc 
more numerous. In Ireland, ^ the protestants weier 
totally expelled from all offices of trust and profit^.and 
the catholics were put in their places. Tyrconnel,.wha 
was vested, with full authority there, carried over, as 
ohancelloc, oneFitton, a man who had been t&ken from^ 
a prison, and who had be^i> convicted. of forgery amd 
other crimes* This man, ^ a zealous catholic, was heard 
to say, from the- bench, that all protestants were rogues 
and that, among, forty thousand, there was not^ one who 
was not a traitor, a rebel, andi a. villain* 

These severe measures hadsuffidently disgusted evei^ 
part of the British empire; but to com(dete his workv 
for Jamea did .nothing by halves, he publidy sent the 
eaii ef Castlemain ambassador extraordinary to Rome,, 
in order to express hi& obedience to the pope, and ta 
reconcile his kingdoms to the catholic oommunion«^ 
Never waa se much contempt thrown upon an embassy 
that, was so boldly undertaken^. The court of Rome 
expected . little saccess from noeasures so Uindly cos^ 
ducted. Thcf. were sensible that the king was openly; 
atriking^atr those laws and opinions which it washk 
business to undermine in silence and security. The 
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cardinals were even heard facetiously to declare, that 
the king should be excommunicated, for thus endea- 
Touring to overturn the small remains of popery that 
yet subsisted in England. The only proof of complai- 
sance which the king received from his holiness, was his 
sending a nuncio into England, in return for the embassy 
that was sent to him. 

This failed not to add to the general discontent ; and 
the i)eople supposed that he could never be so rash, as, 
contrary to an express act of parliament, to admit of a 
communication with the pope. But what was their 
A.D. surprise, when they saw the nuncio make his 
1687. public and solemn entry into Windsor : and, 
because the duke of Somerset refused to attend the ce- 
remony, he was dismissed from his employment of one 
of the lords of the bed-chamber ! 

But this was merely the beginning of the king's at- 
tempts. The Jesuits soon after were permitted to erect 
colleges in different parts of the kingdom ; they exercised 
the catholic worship in the most public manner, and 
four catholic bishops, consecrated in the chapel-royal, 
were sent through the kingdom to exercise their episco- 
pal functions, under the title of apostolic vicars. Their 
pastoral letters were printed by the king*s printer, and 
distributed through all parts of the kingdom. The monks 
appeared ait court in the habits of their orders ; and a 
great number of priests and friars arrived in England^ 
Every great oflSce the crown had to bestow was gradually 
tranferred from the protestants; Rochester and Cla- 
rendon, the king's brothers-in-law% though they had been 
ever faithful to his interests, were, because protestants, 
dismissed from their employments. Nothing now re- 
mained but to open the doors of the church and uniyer- 
nties to the intrusion of the catholics; and this effort 
was soon after begun. 
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Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, was recom- 
mended by the king to the university of Cambridge, for 
the degree of master of arts. But his religion was ^ 
stumbling-bloek which the university could not get over ; 
and they presented a petition, beseeching the king to 
recall his mandate. Their petition was disregarded; 
and the vice-chancellor, being summoned to appear ^be- 
fore the high-commission court, was deprived of his 
ofSce ; yet the university persisted, and father Francis 
was refused. The king, thus foiled, thought proper at 
that time to drop his pretensions ; but he carried on his 
attempts upon the university of Oxford with still greater 
vigour. 

The place of president of Magdalen college, one df 
the richest foundations in Europe, being vacant, the king 
sent a mandate in favour of one Farmer, a new convert^ 
and a man of a bad character in other respects. The 
' fellows of the college made very submissive applications 
to the king for recalling his mandate ; but, before they 
received an answer, the day came on which, by their 
statutes, they were required to proceed to an election. 
They therefore chose doctor Hough, a man of learning,' 
integrity, and resolution. The king was incensed at 
their presumption ; and, in order to punish them, some' 
ecclesiastical commissioners were sent down, who, find- 
ing Farmer a man of scandalous character, issued a* 
mandate for an election. The person now recommended 
by the king was doctor Parker, lately created bishop of 
Oxford, a man of prostitute character, but who atoned 
for all his vices by his willingness to embrace the ca^ 
tholic religion. The fellows refused to comply with this 
injunction ; which so incensed the king, that he repaired 
to Oxford, and ordered the fellows to be brought befoie 
him. He reproached them with their insolence and dis-^ 
obedienoe in the most imperious terons, abd comt^anded: 
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tliem to chMse Parker without deby* Another refusal 
<yif their side served still more to exasperate him : and^ 
finding. tbem resolute in the defence of their privileges, 
he^i^eted theoa.aU, accept two, from their benefices, 
9nd Parker was put in possession of the place. Upon: 
this the college was filled with catholics ; and Charnock, 
who was one of the two that remainedt was made vice- 



Every invasion of the ecclesiastical and civil privileges 
of the nation only seemed to increase the king^s ardour 
fi>r greater violations of right A second dedaration 
« At D^ for liberty of consdenoe was published, almost 
1688. in the same terms with the former; but with this 
p^cuUar injunction^ that all divines should read it after 
service in their churches. As he thus put it in the 
power of thousands ito refuse^ he armed against himsdf 
the whole body o£ the nation. The d^gy were knowa 
universally to disa{^ove the suspending power; and 
they were now resolved to disoiaey an order dictated 
by the mont looted os0tives« They were determined 
to trust th^r cause to the favour of thepeople^ and to 
that universal jealousy which prevafled.i^gaiiist.the en^- 
eroadiments of; the crown. The first champions onr 
this ^service <^. danger ware Lloyd, .bishef) of SU Ascqih^ 
Keon of Bath and Wells,. Tumerof Ely, liake ofGhi^ 
ehest^. White of Peterborottghi and Trelawni^ of 
Bristol.. These^ together with Saneroft. the: prinutt^ 
eonoerted an: address,, in ithe.formof/a:pietitiQn> to the 
king* which^ with the warmest expiressiona of; zeal and 
siibmis6ion» remonstrated thai they oouldl not read his 
declaration consistently with th^ ontsdenees^^or the 
l^espeet . they awed the pratestant .i^digian; . TfaaS) »edest 
address^ mlyv inflamed the king'i^ xeseMtfMPt ; asid he 
blindly ruabed^ into measures: as pvedfiitale as thcgr. 
iRtt tyvasmicd4 He was!re6oIvtdiiMt«to)et.tlierdig^ 
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est ^nd most rdspectfbl contradiction pass UBpum^ied* 
He received the petition with nmpks of surprise 6n^ 
displeasure. He said to the bishops, that he did n#t 
expect such an address from the English churchy patfi* 
ticularly from some among them, and insisted on Ml 
dMiience to his m»idate. The bishops left his>f^ 
^lence under some apprehensions from his ftlty, ^but 
secure in the fevour of the people, and the rectitude df 
their intentions. 

The king'^s measures were now become so odious to 
tlie people, that, although the bishops of Durham- ai>A 
Rochester, who were members of the ecclesiastiefH 
courts ordered the declaration to be read in the churches 
of their respective districts, the audience could '«(% 
liear them with anj patience. One minister toki faft 
congregation, (^at though he had positive orders to road 
the declaration, thej had none to hear it^ and therefotife 
they might leave^ the church ; a hint whidt was quic^l^ 
adopted. It may easily- be supposed that'the petitioning 
bishops bad little to dread from the utmost efforts of 
Toyal resentment. 

As the petition was delivered in private, the king^ 
summoned the bishops before the council, and there 
questioned them whether they would acknowledge^ it? 
They for some time declined giving an answer ; bll«, 
being urged fa^the chancellor, they at last o#ned -ti)is 
petition. On their refusing to give ball, an order ^wiB 
immediately drawn up for their commitment tatiife 
Tower, and the crown lawyers received diifectioiis ti 
prosecute them for a seditious libel. 

The king gave oriiers that they should be conV€?ydl 
to the Tower by water, as the whole city was in e&m^ 
motion in their; fevour. The people wereno soon«r 
informed of their danger, than they ran to the river-sid^ 
#hidh was fined with incredible multitudes. 'As 4he 
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Kverend prisoners passed, the populace fell upon their 
knees ; and some even ran into the water, craving their 
blessing, calling upon Heaven to protect them, and en* 
couraging them to suffer nobly in the cause of religion. 
The bishops were not wanting, hy their submissive and 
liumble behaviour, to raise the pity of the spectators ; 
and theystill exhorted them to fear God, honour the king, 
and maintain their loyalty. The very soMiers by whom 
they were guarded kneeled down before them, and im* 
I^iored their forgiveness. Upon landing, the bishops im» 
mediately went to the Tower chapel to render thanks fyt 
those afBictions which they suffered in the cause of truth. 
The twenty-ninth day of June was fixed for thdr 
trial; and their return was still more splendidly at* 
(ended than their imprisonment. Twenty-nine peers,, 
a great number of gentlemen, and an immense crowd 
of people waited upon them to Westminster-hall. The 
cause was looked upon as involving the fate of the na» 
tion; and future freedom, or future slavery, awaited 
the decision. The dispute was learnedly managed by 
the lawyers on both sides. HoUoway and Powel, two 
of the judges, declared themselves in favour of the bi- 
shops. The jury witl»drew into a chamber, where they 
passed the night. The next morning, they returned 
into court, and pronounced the bishops '^ not guilty .'^ 
Westminster hall instantly rang with loud acclamations, 
ivhich were communicated to the whole extent of the 
city.^ They even reached the camp at Hounslow, where 
the king was at dinner in lord Feversham's tent. His 
majesty demanding the cause of these rejoicings^ and 
b^ng informed that it. was nothing but the soldiers 
shouting at the delivery of the lushops ;. '^ Call you 
that nothing? " cried he; *^ but so much the worse for 
them." 
Jf the bishops testified the readjiness of martyrs in 
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support of their religion, James showed no less ardour 
in his attempts toward the establishment of his own. 
Grown odious to every class of his subjects, he still re- 
solved to persist ; for it was a part of his character, 
that those measures he once embraced he always perse* 
vered in pursuing. He dismissed the judges Powel 
and HoUoway, who had favoured the bishops. He 
issued orders to prosecute all those clergymen who had 
not read his declaration ; and all had refused it, except 
two hundred. He sent a mandate to the new fellows, 
whom he had obtruded on Magdalen college, to elect 
for president, in the room of Parker, lately deceased, 
one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and titular bishop 
of Madura. 

As he found the clergy every where averse to the 
harshness of his proceedings, he was willing to try next 
what he could do with the army. He thought, if one 
regiment should promise implicit obedience, their ex- 
ample would soon induce others to comply. He there- 
fore ordered one of the regiments to be drawn up in his 
presence, and desired that such as were against his late 
declaration of liberty of conscience should lay down 
their arms* He was surprised to see the whole battali^Md 
ground their arms, except two officers, and a few Ro» 
man-catholic soldiers. 

Opposition only served to inflame the zeal of this infa* 
tuated monarch. He. was continually stimulated by the 
queen, and the priests about him, to. go forward without 
receding. A fortunate circumstance happened in his fa- 
mily. A few days before the acquittal of the bishops, the 
queen was brought to bed of a son, who was baptized by 
the name of James. This would, if any thing could at any 
time, have served to. establish him on the throne; but 
so great was the animosity against him, that a story 
was propagated, that the child was supposititious, and 
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kWNigiit to tile queen's apmrtnent in a 'W«miiiig'-|NHii. 
Such was thisimonarch*8 pride, that hc'eeoraedto take 
way precautioiis to refute the calumny. Indeed all his 
masttfes were marked with the characters of pride^ 
eruekjy bigotry, and weakness. In these he was chie^* 
supported by (Father Petre, his confessor, an ambitious, 
ignorant, and intriguing priest, whom some scruple not 
tojcalla concealed creature belonging to the 'prince of 
Orange. By that prince's secret directions, it istB* 
tforted, though upon no very good authority, that James 
was hurried on, under the guidance of Petre, from one 
pmdpioe to anotlmr, until he was obliged to give up the 
mas of that government which he weiltnear to over^ 
throw. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

James II. (Continued.) 
A.D. 1688—1689. 

•William, prince of Orange, had married Mary, tke 
eldest daughter of king James. This princess hadrbeoa 
ifored a protestant; and as she was presumptive heir of 
4lie crown, the people tamely bore the ^icroacbments 
«f the king, an hopes that his protestant successor would 
Teetify those measures he had taken towards the esta*- 
Uisdiment of poperjr, and the extension of ihe prerogative 
tof the crown. For this reason the prince gave the king^ 
not only advice, ^but assirtaaee in all emergencies, and 
iiad actually supplied him with six thousand troops 
Vifon Monmouth^s invasion* But now, when ^ young 
tmMe WHS bom, that entirely excluded -his fai^pes bgr 
mccession, he lent mare<atteirtion to theiCM^faHOitasof 
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the nation, and began to foment those discontents wMdb 
before he had endeavoured to suppress; . } 

William was a prince who had, from his earliest en^ 
trance into business, been immersed in dangers, calami-^ 
ties, and politics. The ambition of France, and the* 
jealousies of Holland, had served to sharpen his talents^ 
and to give htm a propensity to intrigue. This great poli*^ 
tician and soldier concealed beneath a phlegmatic ap*^ 
pearance, a most violent and boundless ambition; all 
his actions were leveled at power, while his discourse: 
never betrayed the wishes of his heart. His temper was* 
cold and severe ; his genius active and piercing ; he was 
valiant without ostentation, and politic without address* 
Disdaining the elegance and pleasures of life, yet eager, 
after the phantom of pre-eminence, through his whole 
life he was indefatigable ; and, though an unsuccessful 
general in the field, he was a formidable negotiator in 
the cabinet. By his intrigues, he saved his own coun»* 
try from ruin, he restored the liberties of England, and 
preserved the independence of Europe. Thus, though, 
neither his abilities nor his virtues were of the highest 
kind, there are few persons in history whose actions and 
conduct have contributed more eminently to the gene* 
ral interests of society and mankind. 

This politic prince now plainly saw that James had 
incurred the most violent hatred of his subjects. He 
was minutely informed of their discontents ; and, by 
seeming to discourage, still farther increased them. He 
therefore began by giving Dyckvelt, his envoy, instruc-- 
tions to apply in his name to every sect and denomina--- 
tion in the kingdom. To the church*party he sent as- 
surances of favour and regard ; and protested that hi&r 
education in Holland had no way prejudiced him against^ 
episcopacy. To the non-conformists he sent exhorta» 
tions not to be deceived by the insidious caresses qL 
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twom eneitij, but to wait for a reA ami 
protector. Dyckvdt executed fan coniinianoci with aueh 
dexterity, that att orders of men cast their eyes towards 
Holland, and expected thence a deliverance from thoae 
dangers with which they were threatened at home. 

The {Nince soon found that erery rank was ripe fear 
defection, and reerived invitatitms from some of the 
most considerable persons in the kingdom. Admiral 
Herbert, and admiral Russel, assured liim in person of 
their own and the national attachment. Henry Sidne^t 
brother to Algernon, and uncle to the earl of Sunder- 
land, went over to him with assurances of an universal 
combination against the king. Lord Dumbbune, son 
of the earl of Danby, being master of a frigate, made 
several voyages to Holland, and carried from many of 
llie nobility tenders of duty, and even comideraUe sums 
of money, to the prince of Orange. Soon after, the 
Ushop of London, the earls of Danby, Nottingham, 
Devonshire Dorset, and several other lords, gentlemen, 
and principal citizens^ united in their addresses to him, 
and entreated his speedy descent. 

The people of England^ though long divided between. 
Whig and Tory, were unanimous in their mea^utea 
against the king. The Whigs hated him upon prindU 
{ies of liberty, the Tories upon principles of religion. 
The former had ever shown themselves tenacious of 
their poUtical rigthts ; the latter were equally obstinate, 
in defence of their religious tenets. James.had invaded 
both ; so that for a time all factions were laid aslee{^ 
except the general one of driving the tpant from the 
throne^ which uppn every account he was so ill qualified 
tofilL William determined to accept the invitation of 
the kingdom ; and still more readily enibariced in the 
4»nise, as he saw that the malcontents bad conducted 
iiheir measures with f rudence and secrecy. 
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'The time when the prince entered upon his entar* 
pnse was just when the people were in a flame from 
the recent insult offered to their bishops. He had be* 
fore this made considerable augmentations to the Dutch 
ieet| and the ships were then lying readj in the harbour. 
Some additional troops were also levied, and sums of 
money raised for other purposes wwe converted to the 
advancement of this expedition. The Putch had always 
reposed an entire confidence in him ; and many of the 
neighbouring princes regarded him as their guardian and 
protector. He was sure of their protection of his native 
government, while he should be employed in England; 
and the troops of some of the German powers were ac- 
tually marched down to Holland for that purpose* 
Every place , was in motion; all Europe saw and ex- 
j^cted the descent, except the unfcn'tunate James himsdif, 
who, secure in the piety of his intentions^ thought' no^ 
thing could hinder his schemes^ as they were calculated 
to promote the cause of heaven. 

The king of France was the first who apprised him of 
bis danger, and offered to asast him in repelling it. He 
was willing to join a squadron of Frendi ships to the 
English fleet, and to send over any number of troops 
liFhich James should judge requisite for his, security. 
James» however, could not be convinced: that his son-in- 
law intended an invasion : fully satisfied himself of the 
sacredness of his authority, he imagined that a like be- 
lief prevailed among his subjects. He therefore rejected 
the French king's proposal ; unwillingrperhaps to call in 
fi)reign aid, when he had an army sufficient at home. 
When this offer was rejected, Liouis again offered to 
laarch down his numerous army to the frontiers of the 
Dutch provinces, and thus to detain their forces at home 
to defend themselves. This, proposal met with no bet* 
ler reception. Still Louis waa unwilling to iabandon a 

2c 2 
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friend and allj^ whose interest he regarded as doidy 
-connected with his own. He ventured to remonstrate 
with the Dutch against the preparations they were mak« 
ing to invade England. Thej considered his remon- 
strance as an officious impertinence, and James himsdf 
declined hb mediation. 

James, having thus rejected the assistance of his 
friends, and being left to &ce the danger alone^ was as- 
tonished with an advice from his minister in Holland, 
that an invasion was not only projected but avowed. 
When he first read the letter containing this informa- 
tion, he grew pale, and the letter dropped from his hand. 
He saw the gulf into which he had fallen, and knew 
not where to seek for protection. His only resource 
was in retreating from those various precipitate mea- 
sures into which he had plunged himsel£ He paid 
court to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alli* 
ance with them for their common security. He re» 
placed in all the counties the deputy-lieutenants and 
justices, who had been deprived of their commissions 
for their adherence to the test and penal laws. He re» 
stored the charters of different corporations ; annulled 
the high-commission court; reinstated the president 
and fellows of Magdalen college ; and was even reduced 
to caress those bishops whom he had so lately persecuted 
and insulted. 

But all his concessions were now too late. They 
were regarded as the symptoms of fear, not of repent- 
ance; as the cowardice of guilty not the conviction of error. 
Indeed, he soon showed the people the uncertainty of 
his reformation ; for, hearing that the Dutch fleet Was 
dispersed, he recalled those concessions which he had 
made in favour of Magdalen college; and to show his bt- 
, tachment to the Romish church, at the baptism of his 
new-bom son, he named the pope as one of the sponsors. 
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In the mean time the declaration of the prince of 
Orange was industriouslj dispersed over the kingdom. 
In this he enumerated all the grievances of which the 
nation complained ; promised his assistance in redress* 
ing them ; and assured the people that his only aim was 
to procure the lasting settlement of their liberty and 
their religion, in a full and free parliament. This de* 
daration was quickly followed by preparations for a 
vigorous invasion. So well concerted were William's 
measures, that in three days above four hundred trans« 
ports were hired ; the army fell down the rivers and 
canals from Nimeguen, with all necessary stores; and 
the prince set sail from Helvoetsluys with a fleet of 
near five hundred vessels, and an army of above four* 
teen thousand men. 

Fortune seeiped at first every way unfavourable to 
his enterprise. He encountered a dreadful storm, which 
put him back; but he soon refitted his fleet, and once 
more ventured to England. It was given out that this 
invasion was intended for the coast of France ; and many 
of the English who saw the fleet pass along their coast, 
little expected to see it land oa their own shores. It 
happened that the same wind which sent them to their 
destined port, detained the English fleet in the river ; so 
that the Dutch passed the straits of Dover without mo- 
lestation. Thus, after a voyage of two days, the prince 
landed his army at the village of Brbxholme in Torbay, 
on the 5th of November, which was the anniversary of 
the gunpowder treason. 

Although the invitation from the English was very 
general, the prince for soine time had the mortification 
to find himself joined by very few. He marched first 
to Exeter; but the inhabitants of the western counties 
had been so lately terrified with the executions which 
bad ensued on Monmouth's rebellion, that they continued 
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te otMerve a strict weutnilitj. SUgfat repuhes, hovmrer, 
were not able to intknidate a general who had, fram bis 
early youth, been taught to encimiiter' adversity. He 
continued for ten days in expectation of being joined' bjr 
the malcontents, and at last began to despair of saecess ; 
but just when he began to deliberate about Teimbarkii^ 
his forces, he was joined by several persons of conse^ 
quence, and the whole country soon after came flocking* 
to his standard. The first person who joined the prisee 
was major Buirington; and he nas quickly followed bjr 
the genti^y of- the counties of Devon and Somerset. Sr 
SIdward Seymour made proposals for an associatioii^ 
which ev^ry one signed. By degrees the earl ^ Abing^ 
don, Mr. Russel (son to the eaii of Bedford), Wharloni 
Godfrey, Howe, came to Exeter. All England' Was hi 
. oammotion^ Lord Delaware took up arms in Cheshire ; 
the earl of Danby seized York ; the early of Bath, p^ 
remor of Plymouth, declared for the prince ; the earl-of 
Dievom^ire made a ifte ^declaration in Derby ; the nCM 
hility and gentry of Nottingham embraced the same 
came; and every day there appeared soine<efl%^ of IhKt 
general combination into which the nation had entered 
ageainstthe measures of th^ king* 

Butthe mo0t dangerous symptom was the disafibctim 
of the army, which seemed almost universally vtinctuned 
With the s{nrii<tf the times* Lord Colchester, sott^of 
emi Rivers, was the first officer who dasevttd to4lia 
princes Lord Loydoce was^ taken in the like attiem)|pl 
by the militia, under the duke of Beaufort. Lend Cova^ 
bury, son to theeaii of daiiendon, earned offaceMda!- 
aMe part of ttoee- regiments of cavalry to the prinoa 
SM^reral officers ^dP di^ittnotien infdnned Fevnahaai; itt 
gevierat^ that> they could n«A in cimsciMce fight ^^e^pdoat 
the prince of Ormige. ♦ 

The deftelion of 4he officffB wais fiiUbwad%«hftt^taf 



«he king'sovirQ aervante andcrMtuves. Lard^Chnmhill 
iMid been rau^ed from the j^nak cf a (wgtt am) bacji beqa 
ifiyested with a high commaod iR' t^e army/ ; had hfsi^P 
isreated a peer, and owed his whele ibrtuueto the king^ 
bouD^ ; even he deaarted among, the rost^ and carRwd 
mth him the duke of Grafton, natural son to the late 
idng, colonel Berkeley, and scinie others* 
. In this alarming def?o1ionr the untbriunate James, .neit 
Iroowing where to turn and on whom to rdy^ began JP 
think of requesting assbtance from France^ wiben it W4ia 
saw too late. He iivrote to Leopolds emperor of ^^f^- 
many, but in vaki. That monarch only. returned flnr 
answer, that what he had foreseen had happened. Jatma 
iBMigined &at he might have some, dependence on .his 
ifeet; but the c^Bcers and seamen in general wereduk 
aflfected* In a word, his interests were deserted by all; 
&r he had long« deserted them himself. 

He had by this time aniired at Salisbury, the head-^ 
quarters of his army ; and hie found that this bodj 
amounted to twenty thousand men. It is possible tiwtp 
liadlieled these to the combat, without grantiqg theat 
tiflse ibr deUberation, they might have fought in his ia** 
Toui^ and' secured him on the throne. But he was if^ 
irolved in a mace of fears and suspicions ; the defoct^n 
«C those he most ix>nfided in took awayliis confidfmf^^ 
in all, and deprived him even of the power of delibfjff* 
tioB. It was ao small addition to his present distress 
that the prince of Denmarici «id Anne^ his favourile 
daughter, perceiving the desperation of his circum* 
ateaces^ nsolved to leaire him> and take part with t)he 
yrevaiUng skie. When he was told tb«t the prineeaiid 
fsiacess had fiAowed the rest of bis &vouiites». he^Wi^ 
iSliittg with the most hitter angqish. ** God help ^VA"" 
eriedh^intheextranityofbisagooy^ ''my 0w»«^-^ 
4bm hme SMMlmiiae I '^ . 
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' During thii dirtraction and perplexity, he embraced 
'H sudden resolution of drawing off his army, and retiri^ 
towards London ; a measure which could only serve to 
betray his fears, and provoke farther treachery. Thus 
driven to the precipice of his fortunes, invaded by one 
son4n*law, abandoned by another, despised by his sub- 
jects, and hated by those who had suffered beneath his 
cruelty, he assembled the few noblemen that still ad* 
hered to his interests. There, in his forlorn council, he 
<lemanded the advice of those he most confided in. 
Addressing himself to the earl of Bedford, father to lord 
Russel, who had been executed in the former reign by 
the intrigues of James, " My lord/' said the king, ** you 
are an hon^t man, have credit, and can do me signal 
service.'* " Ah, sir ! ** replied the earl, " I am old and 
feeble ; I can do you but little service. I had indeed a 
son \" James was so struck with this reply, that he could 
-not speak foi* some minutes. 

• The king's fortune now exposed him to the contempt 
of his enemies ; and his ttehaviour was such as could 
•hat procure him the esteem of his friends and adherents. 
He was naturally timid : and some counseilors about 
Irim, either scaring his fears, or secretly attached to the 

' prince, contributed to increase his apprehensions. They 
'i^minded him of the fate of his father, and aggravated 
'the turbulence and inconstancy of the people. They at 
'length persuaded him to fly from a nation he'could ho 
'longer govern, and seek for refuge at the court of 
-France, where he was sure of assistance and protection. 
The popish doiirtiers, and above all the priests, weue 
'^nsible that thiey would be made the first sacrifice upon 

• the prevalence of the opposite party. They were there- 
fore desirous of Caking James with them, as his presence 

• would be ^till thdr honour and protection abroad. 

The prince of Orange was no less desirous of 'tbe 
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king's flying over to France than his most zealous coun- 
sellors could be. He was determined to use every ex- 
pedient to intimidate James, and drive him oiit of the 
kingdom. He declined a personal conference with the 
king's commissioners, ami sent the earls of Clarendon 
and Oxford tottieat with, them. The terms which he 
proposed implied almost a present participation of the 
sovereignty ; and, to urge his measures, he stopped not 
a moment in his march towards London* 

The' king, alarmed every day more and more with the 
prospect of a general disaffection, resolved to hearken 
to those who advised him to quit the kingdom^ To 
prepare for this he first sent away the queen, who ar- 
rived safely at Calais, under the conduct of count Lau- 
•zun, an old favourite of the French king. He himself 
soon after disappeared in the night-time, attended only 
by sir Edward Hales, a new convert; and, disguising 
himself in a plain dress, went down to Feversharo, 
where he embarked in a small vessel for France. But 
his misfortunes still continued to pursue hini. The 
vessel was detained by the populace, who, not knowing 
the person of the king, robbed, insulted, and abuded 
him. Me was now persuaded by the earl of Winchelsea 
to return to London ;' where the mob, moved by bis 
tlistresses, krid guided by their natural levity, received 
him, contrary to .his expectations, with shouts and 
acclamations. 

Nothing oould be more disagreeable to the prince of 
Orange than to hear that James was brought back,! and, 
in some measure, triumphantly, to his capital. He bad 
before taken measures to seize upon that authority which 
the king's dereliction had put into his hands, l^fie 
faitfaops and peers, who were now the only authorifi^d 
magistrates in the state^ gave directions, in the present 
disadtttiM of govempieut^ iwt keeping the peace of the 
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tity. Tlie7 iamcd orders^ wfaich wem madiljr obej^l,. 
to the fleet, the garrisoDs, and the arm j. Thej made 
applications to the prinor, who0e efrtctpme they highljr 
jfiplaiided, and whoae aaooeas they joyfiiUj oongrat^ 
fated. It was not, thereforet without extreme mrwtiA- 
oitioB^ that he found the lung retunwd toembaxras^iiia 
fiooeedings. 

The prince of Orange, howeiirer, determined todia- 
aemble, and received the news* of his return with m 
Iwugfaty air. His aim from the beginaing was to push 
Ittm by threats and seTeritiesto reUnqoiih the thrones 
«id his proceedings argued the refined politician. The 
long having sent lord Feversham on a civil message to 
4iie'prtnoe, desiring a coaftrenoe previous to the settfo* 
anent of the thrane, that nobleman was put under an as-^ 
test, on pretence of his wanting a passport. Tiie Dutch 
foards were ordered to take possesrion of Whiteh^ 
uriiere the king then lodged, and to diaplaoe the BngUtft. 
Jianes was soon after commanded by a message* wWch 
^received in bed at midnight, to leave hb palace nciilt 
ttoming, and to depart for Ham, a seiU; of the duobev 
of Lauderdale. He desired perraissiou to retire to 
Hoehester, a town not fkr from the sea-ooast. This 
-^iiBS readily granted him; and it was now potxnwfli 
Hmt the harsh measnnes^^of the prince had' talron effisct^ 
«od that James was meditating an escf^ from Hie 
Idimfdom. 

The king, while he continued at Rochester^ seemed 
tR411ii^ to receive inviti^onr to resmne die cnown ;; hut 
4fae |Nrince had not been at all thrift cKpeneeaad traufaie 
ii taking him fVom a thnme tophoe him tiiere:ag|Mi. 
Jbmes, therefore^ ofaernngtbat faewaseitfirety mgket- 
^iby his own^subjeets, and oppressodihyhia'aon^ndaM^ 
TCBolved to sedb safiety fnmi the king of Ennoei; the 
Ml^fUeadhehadatittiMiahmfg^ He aoooirffaBl^llhd 



t»4he «ea^de^ attended hjr his nataralsoo, Hm dukoiof 
Serwick^ and embarked fin* the cofrtinent* He anived 
fal safety at Ambleteuae in Picardj, whence be hastened 
to the court of I>Vance» where he still enjojed the emptf^ 
title of a king, and the i^pellation of a saints which flaA«^ 
IfH^ him more. 

After this manner, the courage and abiMlties <if the 
pmce of Orange, seconded by sarjxising fortune, efieefe*^ 
ed the> delivery of the kingdom. It now reauiined that 
he should reap the rewards of his toil» and obtain that 
crown for himself, whidi had fallen firona the head of 
his father-in-law. P^viousiy to any regular <aatiioi3tf^ 
he< continued in the mani^ment of a& piria&c affairs. 
By the advice of the house of lords, the «nly .meaiaber?«f 
the legislature remaiaing, he was desired; tosmnmom.a 
parliament by circular letters ; but the prince, unwilfing^ 
to act upon so imperfect an authority, convened att the 
members who had«itten an the house of commons^urasg^ 
any pnrliiament of Charles the Second, and to these wmoa 
added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the oeniino9 
ccNmciL This was the most proper repreaentaliive af 
the people that couU be summoned, durn^the praseoi 
emergency. They unammously voted the :sa«e addma 
with ttoe lords; rad the prince* being thos supported bf 
legal authority, wrote circular letters to the counties and 
corporations of England, to chooee a new parliamealu 
His .^orders were universally complied iHrith s es^ry * thinig 
went on in the most regular peaceM asaaiier, wadikm 
{»»ce became possessed of aU anthority, as il he haA 
regularly saeceeded to tfaethronei. 

Wheathe house aott, which was flHistly> 3m* fK^j 
oomposed ot the Whig party, after thaahs 1S80. . 
wete giireoito the prinoe of Orany for the ddive ran a a 
irhkh he had broiqyht thesis they pnoeeded t^'the adir 
HiDteaAJof the kiagdoBSi. la a §m4mymthey passait # 
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ivMch, previous- ta hig ooionation, WiDtam was obliged 
to^ confirms* 

This dedaration of rights maintoiiied that the sas* 
yeniitig and dispensing powers, ms exorcised faj king 
James^ were nnconstitotional ; that all courts of ecde- 
aiastical commission, the levying mooey, or maintainh^ 
9 Standing' army in times of peace, without oonsentof 
parKament, grants of fines and forfeituresr befiare con- 
viction, and juries of persons not quafified or not fairiy 
diosen, or (in trials for treason) who were not freehold* 
ers, were unlawful* It asserted the freedom of electicm 
to parliament, the freedom of speech in parUament, and 
the right of the subject to bear arms, and to petition 
his sovereign. It provided, that excessive bails should 
not be required, nor excessive fines be imposed ; nor 
cruel and unusual punishments be inflicted; and it 
concluded with an injunction that parliaments should 
be frequently assembled. Such was the bill of rights, 
calculated to secure the liberties of the people ; but, 
having been drawn up in a ferment, it bears all the 
marks of haste, insufficiency, and inattention. 

William was no sooner elected to the throne, than 
he began to experience the difficulty of governing a 
people who were more ready to examine the com- 
Htands of their sitperiors than to obey them. From the 
{^ceful and tractable disposition of his own country- 
men, he expected a similar disposition among the Eng- 
lish ; he hoped to find them ready and willing to second 
his ambition in humbling France, but he found them 
more apt to fear for the invasion of their d<»nestk 
liberties. 

His reign commenced with an attempt similar to that 
v^hich had been the principal cause of all the distmi>- 
imces in the preceding reign, and which had exduded 
the monarch from the throne* William was a Calvin^ 
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iM^ and onhsequently a^eroe to persecution ; lie theve^f 
ftre began by att^npting to fep^ those laws that en^ 
joiiied uniforimiy (^ worship ;and, though he could nofit 
entirely' succeed in his design^ a toleration was grantttd^ 
to^such dissenters as shook] take the oaths of dlegiance^ 
and hold no private conyentides. The papists them--' 
selves, who had every thing to ^ fear, experience^ tbe^ 
knity of his government ; and, though the laws agEunst 
tbem were unrepealed, yet they were seldom put into' 
rig(»*ous execution. Thus, what was criminal in J^mes? 
became virtuous in. his successor, as James wanted t^ 
introduce persecution by pretending to disown it, while 
William had no other, view than to make religious free«- 
dom the test of civil security. 

Though William was acknowledged king in flngland,. 
Scotland and Ireland were still undetermined. Th# 
revolution in England had been brought about by a co-» 
alition of. Whigs and Tories ; but. in. Scotland itwas e& 
fected by the Whigs alipost alone. They ^ soon came; 
to a i^solution, that king James had, to ixse their OW0 
expression, forfauUtd his right to the erown, a teri» 
which, in the lawJanguage of that counti^, excluded 
not only him, but all his posterity. They therefcne 
quickly recognised the authority of William, and topk; 
that opportunity to^ abolish episcopacy, which had long 
beei^, disagreeable to the nation. 

lathing now remained to the deposed kiqg,^ of all 
his former possessions, but Ireland ;, and he had some 
hopes of maintaining his ground there, by the assist* 
anc£ which was promised to l^im from France. Louis 
XIV. had long been at variance with William, and 
took every opportunity to form confederacies against 
lam, and to obstruct his government. On the present 
occasion, being either touched with compassion, at the 
aufferings of Jamed^ or willing to weaken a rival kia|^ 
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dom, hy promoting its internal dissensions, he ^nted 
the deposed monarch a fleet and some troops, to assert 
his pretensions in Ireland, the only part of his do- 
minions that had not openly declared agairot him. 

On the other hand, William was not backward in 
warding off the threatened blow. He was pleased with 
an opportunity of gratifying liis natural hatred against 
France; and he hoped to purchase domestic quiet to 
himself, by turning the spirit of the nation upon the 
continual object of its aversion and jealousy. The par« 
liament, though divided in all things else, was unani- 
mous in conspiring with him in this ; a war was declar- 
ed against France, and measures were pursued for driv« 
ing James from Ireland were he had landed, assisted 
rather by money than by forces granted him from the 
French king. 

That unhappy prince, having embarked at Brest, ar* 
rived at Kinsale iii March, and soon after made fab 
public entry into Dublin, amidst the acclamations of 
the inhabitants. He found the appearances of things 
in that country equal to his most sanguine expectations. 
Tyrconnel, the lord-lieutenant, was devoted to his inter* 
ests ; his whole army was steady, and a new one raised, 
amounting together to near forty thousand men. The 
protestants over the greatest part of Ireland were dis- 
armed ; the province of Ulster alone denied his autho- 
. rity ; while the papists, confident of success, received 
him with shouts of joy, and with superstitious proces- 
sions, which gave him still greater pleasure. 

In this situation, the protestants of Ireland under- 
went the most oppressive and cruel indignities. Most 
of those who were attached to the revolution were obliged 
to retire into Scotland and England, or hid themselves^ 
or accepted written protections from their enemies. 
The bravest of them, however, to the number of ten 
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thousand men, gathered round Liondonderry, resolved 
to make their last stand at that place for their religion 
and liberty. A few also rallied themselves at Ennis- 
killen, and, after the first panic was over, became more 
numerous by the junction of others. 

James continued for some time irresolute what course 
to pursue ; but, as soon as the spring would permit, he 
went to lay siege to Londonderry, a town of small im- 
portance in itself, but rendered famous by the stand 
which it made on this occ^on. Colonel Lundie had 
been appointed governor of the town by William, but 
was secretly attached to king James ; and, at a council 
of war, prevailed upon the oflScers and townsmen to 
send messengers to the besiegers with an offer of sur- 
render the day following. But the inhabitants, being 
apprised of his intention, and crying out that they were 
betrayed, rose in a fury against the governor and coun- 
cil, shot one of the officers whom they suspected, and 
boldly resolved to maintain the town, though destitute 
of leaders. 

The town was weak in its fortifications, having only 
a wall eight or nine feet thick, and weaker still in its 
artillery, there being not above twenty serviceable guns 
upon the works. The new-made garrison, however, 
made up every deficiency by courage ; one Walker, a 
dissenting minister, and major Baker, put themselves at 
the head of these resolute men ; and, thus abandoned to 
their fate, they prepared for a vigorous resistance. The 
batteries of the besiegers soon began to play upon the 
town with great fury ; and several attacks were made, 
but always repulsed with resolution. All the success 
that valour could promise, was on the side of the be- 
sieged ; but they, after some time, found themselves ex- 
hausted by continual fatigue : they were afflicted also 
with a contagious distemper, which thinned their num- 
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ber8; and as tbete were roasy useless mouthsi in tiie 
city, they began to be reduced to extremities for want 
of provision. They had even the mortification to see 
some shipSf which had arrived with supplies from fing*- 
land, prevented from sailing up the river by a boom 
and by the batteries of the enemy. G^aeral Kirke at- 
tempted in vain to come to their assistance. All he 
could do was to promise them speedy relief, and to ex* 
hort them to bear their miseries a little longer, with ash 
surances of a glorious termination of them all. They 
had now consumed the last remains c^ their provision, 
and supported life by eating horses, dogs, and all kinds 
of vermin^ while even this loathsome food began to faU 
them. They bad stiU farther the misery of seeing abore 
four thousand of their feilow-protestants, from different 
parts of the cdvnlry» driven bj Rosen, James's generali^ 
under the walls ^ the towB> where they were kept 
three whole days without provisions. Kirke, in the 
mean time, who had been sent to their relief, continued 
inactive, debating with himself between the prudence 
and necessity of his assistanoe. At last, receiving in- 
telligence that the garrison, sunk with fatigue and fa- 
mine,^ had sent im)posals of capitulation, he. reserved 
upon an attempt to throw pr^^isions hito the {dace, by 
means of three victuallers, and a frigate to cover them* 
As SQO^ as these vessels sailed up the river, thceyes of 
aU werQ &sxA upon them ; the besiegers eager to de* 
stroy, and the garrison as resolute for their defence. 
The foremost of the victuallers at the first slK)ck Inroke 
the boom, but was stranded by the violenee of her owb 
shock. Upon this a shout burst from the besiegers^ 
which reaped the camp and the city. They advanced 
with fury against a prize which tl^y considered as in^ 
evikable ; while the smoke of cannon on both sides wrap-^ 
ped the whole so^ne in darknei^ But, to the astonish^ 
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ment of all, in a little time the victualler was SQ^^ 
emerging from imminent danger, having gotten off hy, 
the rebound of her own guns, while she led up her little; 
aq^uadroii to the very walls of the town. The joy of 
the inhabitants^ at this unexpected relief, was only, 
equalled by the rage and disappointment of the besiegers^ 
who' were so dispirited by the success of this enterprise^ 
that they abandoned the siege in the night, and retired 
with precipitation, after having lost above nine thousand 
men before the place* Kirke no sooner took possession 
of the town than Walker was prevailed on to embark, 
for England, with an address of thanks to king William,, 
ffxr the seasonable relief they had received. 

The Enniskilleners were no less remarkable than the 
former for the valour and perseverance with which they, 
espoused the interests of William. And indeed the 
bigotry and crudty of the papists upon that occasion 
were sufficient to rouse the tamest into opposition. The 
protestants, by an act of the perish parliament under 
king James, were divested of those lands which they 
had possessed since the Irish rebellion. Two thousand 
five hundred persons, of that persuasion, who had sought 
M&ty by flight, were found guilty of treason, and at* 
tainted. Soldiers were permitted to live upon free 
quarter.; the people were plundered; the shops of 
tradesmen, and the kitchens of the citizens were pil* 
Ii^dy to supply < a quantity of brass, which was con«» 
verted into com,, and passed, by royal mandate, for 
above forty times its real value. Not content with this, 
James imposed, by his own authority, 4 tax of twenty 
thousand pounds a month on personal jMroperty, and 
levied it by a commission under the great seaL All 
vacancies in public schools were supplied by popish 
teachers. The pension allowed from the exchequer to 
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the university of Dublin was cut off, and that institution 
converted into a popish seminary. Brigadier Sarsfield 
commanded all protestants of a certain district to retire 
to the distance of ten miles from their habitations, on 
pain of death ; many perished with hunger, still more 
by being forced from their homes during the severest 
inclemencies of the season. 

But their sufferings were soon to have an end. Wil- 
liam at length perceived that his neglect of Ireland had 
been an error that required more than usual diligence to 
redress. He was afraid to send the late king's army to 
fight against him, and therefore ordered twenty-three 
new regiments to be raised for that purpose. These^ 
with two Dutch battalions, and four of French refugees^ 
together with the Enniskilleners, were appointed for the 
reduction of Ireland ; and, next to king William him- 
self, Schomberg was appointed to command. 

Schomberg was an officer of German extraction, who 
had long been the faithful servant of William, and had 
now passed a life of eighty years almost continually in 
the field. The method of carrying on the war in Ire- 
land, however, was a mode of operation with which he 
was entirely unacquainted. The forces he had to com- 
bat were incursive, barbarous, and shy ; those he had 
to command were tumultuary, ungovernable, and brave* 
He considered not the dangers which threatened the 
health of his troops by being confined to one place ; and 
he kept them in a low moist camp, near Dundalk, id- 
most without firing of any kind ; so that the men fell 
into fevers and fluxes, and died in great abundance* 
The enemy was not less afflicted with similar disorders. 
Both armies remained for some time in sight of each 
other ; and at last, the rainy season approaching, both, 

if by mutual agreement, quitted their camps at 
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the same time, and retired into winter quarters, with* 
out attempting to take the advantage of each other's 
retreat. 

The bad success of the campaign and the A. D. 
miserable situation of the protestants in Ireland, 1690. 
at length induced king William to attempt their relief 
in person, at the opening of the ensuing spring ; and 
he accordingly landed at Carrickfergus, where he found 
himself at the head of an army of six and thirty thou* 
sand effective men, which was more than a match for 
the forces of James, although they amounted to above 
ten thousand more. 

William having received news that the French fleet 
had sailed for the coast of England, resolved, by mea- 
sures of speed and vigour, to prevent the impression 
which that circumstance might make upon the minds of 
his soldiers ; and therefore hastened to advance against 
James, who, he heard, had quitted Dublin, and had 
Rationed his army at Ardee and Dundalk. 

All the measures taken by William were dictated by 
prudence and valour ; those pursued by his opponents 
seemed dictated by obstinacy and infatuation. They 
neglected to harass him in his difficult march from the 
north ; they neglected to oppose him at the strong pass 
at Newry; as he advanced they fell back first from 
Dundalk, and then from Ardee ; and at last they fixed 
their camp in a strong station, on the other side of the 
Boyne. It was upon the opposite banks of thb river 
that both armies came in sight of each other, inflamed 
with all the animosities arising from religion, hatred^ 
and revenge. The river Boyne at this place was not so 
deep but that men might wade over on foot ; however^ 
the banks were rugged, and rendered dangerous by old 
houses and ditches, which served to defend the latent 
enemy. William had no sooner arrived, than he rode 
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along the bank of the river, in sight of both armies^ to 
make proper observations upon the jdan of battle ; but 
in the mean time, being perceived by the enemy, a can- 
non was privately brought out and planted' against hiai^ 
where he was sitting. The shot killed several of his 
followers ; and he himself was wounded in the shoulder. 
A report of his being slain was instantly propagated 
through the Irish camp, and even reached Paris; but 
William, as soon as his wound was dressed, rode 
through the camp, and quickly undeceived his army. 

Upon retiring to his tent, after the danger of the day, 
he continued in meditation till nine o*clock in the even- 
ing, when, for the sake of form, he summoned a council 
of war, in which, without asking advice, he declared his 
resolution to force a passage over the river the next 
morning. The duke of Schomberg attempted at first 
to expostulate with him upon the danger of the under- 
taking ; but, finding his master inflexible, he retired to 
his tent with a discontented aspect, as if he had a pre- 
science of his own misfortune. 
July 1, Early in the morning, at six o'clock, king 
1690. William gave orders to force a passage over 
the river. This the army undertook in three different 
places ; and, after a furious cannonacUng, the battle 
began with unusual vigour. The Irish troops, though 
reckoned equal to any in Europe abroad, have always 
fought indifferently at home. After an obstinate re- 
sistance, they fled with precipitation, leaving the French 
the Swiss regiments who came to their assistance, to 
make the best retreat they could. William led on his 
horse in person, and contributed, by his activity and 
vigilance to secure the victory. James was not in the 
battle, but stood aloof, during the action, on the hill of 
Donore, surrounded with some squadrons of horse ; and, 
at intervals, was heard to exclaim, when he saw his own 
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troops repulsing those of the enemy, ** O spare my 
English subjects ! " 

The Irish lost about fifteen hundred men, and the 
protestants about one .third of that number. The vic- 
tory was splendid and almost decisive ; but the death 
of the duke of Schomberg, who was shot as he was 
crossing the water, seemed to outweigh the whole loss 
sustained by the enemy. This old soldier of fortune had 
fought under almost every power in Europe. His skill 
in war was unparalleled, and his fidelity equal to his^^ 
courage. The number of battles in which he had been- 
personally engaged, was said to equal the number of 
his years, and he died at the age of eighty-two. He 
was killed by a discharge from his own troops, who, not 
knowing that he had been accidentally hurried into the 
midst of the enemy, fired upon the body of men by 
whom he was surrounded, and mortally wounded him. 

James, while his troops were yet fighting, quitted his 
station ; and leaving orders to defend the pass at Du- 
leek, he made the best of his way to Dublin, despairing 
of future success. O'Regan, an old Irish captain, was 
•heard to say upon this occasion, that, if the English 
would exchange generals, the conquered army would 
fight the battle with them over again. 

This blow totally depressed the hopes of James. He 
fled to Dublin, advised the magistrates to obtain the best 
terms they could from the victor, and then set out for 
Waterford, where he embarked for France, in a vessel 
fitted for his reception. Had he possessed eithei* conduct 
or courage, he might still have headed his troops, and 
fought with advantage ; but pnuience forsook Urn with 
good fortune, and he returned to ' retrieve his affairs 
abroad, while he deserted them in the only |»iace where 
4;hey were defensible. 

His fiieiids, however, were det^mined to second 
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A. D. thosie interests which he himself had abandoned. 

1691. Lamerick, a strong city in the province of Mun- 
ster, still held out for the late king, and braved all the 
attempts of William's army to reduce it. Sarsfield, a po- 
pular and experienced general^ put himself at the head 
of the army that had been routed at the Boyne, and 
went farther into the country to defend the banks of the 
river Shannon, where he resolved to await the enemy. 
James, who would not defend the country himself de- 
termined that none but such as were agreeable to him 
should defend it. He therefore appointed St. Ruth, a 
French general, who had signalised himself against the 
protestants in France, to command over Sarsfield, which 
gave the Irish universal discontent, as it showed that 
the king could neither rely on their skill nor their fidelity. 
On the other hand, general Ginckel, who had been ap- 
pointed to command the English army in the absence 
of William, who was gone over to England, advanced 
with his forces towards the Shannon, in order to pass 
that broad and dangerous river. The only place where 
it was fordable, was at Athlone, a strong walled town, 
built on both sides of the river, and defending that im- 
portant pass. The part of the town on the hither side 
of the river was taken sword in hand by the English ; 
but the part on the opposite bank, being defended with 
great vigour, for a while was thought impregnable^ At 
length it was resolved, in a council of war, that a body 
of forlorn hope should ford the stream in the fece of the 
enemy, which desperate attempt was performed with 
great resolution; the enemy were driven from their 
works, and the town surrendered at discretion. St. Ruth 
marched his army to give relief, but too late ; for, when 
he approached the walls, his own guns were turned 
against him. He no sooner saw this than his fears in* 
creased in proportion to his former confidence; and. 
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dreading the impetuosity df a victorious enemy in his 
veiy camp, he marched off instantly, and took post 
at Aghrim, ten miles off. There he determined to 
await the English army, and decide the fate of Ireland 
at one blow. 

Ginckel, having put Athlone in a posture of defence, 
passed the Shannon, and marched up to the enemy, de- 
termined to give them battle, though bis force did not 
exceed eighteen thousand men, while that of the enemy 
was above twenty-five thousand. The Irish were posted 
in a very advantageous situation, being drawn out upon 
a rising ground, before which lay a bog that, to appear- 
ance, was passable only in two* places. Their right 
was fortified by entrenchments, and their left secured by 
the castle of Aghrim. Ginckel, having observed their 
situation, gave the necessary orders for the attack ; and, 
after a furious cannonading, the English army at twelve 
o'clock began to force the two passages of the bog, in 
order to possess the ground on the other side. The 
enemy fought with surprising fury, and the horse were 
several times repulsed ; but at length the troops on the 
right, by the help of some field-pieces, carried their 
point. At six o'clock in the evening the left wing of 
the English army was advanced to the right of the Irish, 
and at length obliged it to give ground. In the mean 
time, a more general attack was made upon the centre ; 
the English wading through the middle of the bog up to 
the waist in mud, and rallying with some difficulty upon 
the firm ground on the other side, renewed the combat 
with great fury. At length St. Ruth being killed by a 
cannon-ball, his fate so dispirited his troops, that, they 
gave way on^ sides, and retreated to Limerick, where 
they resolved to make a final, stand, after having lost 
above five thousand of the flower of their army. Lime- 
rick, the laat retreat of the Irish forces, made a brave 
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defence; but soon seeing the enemy adrmced within 
ten paces of the bridge-foot^ and perceiving themselves 
surrounded, they determined to capitulate ; a negotia- 
tion was immediately begun, and hostilities ceased on 
both sides. The catholics, by this capitulation, were 
Rstored to the enjoyment of those liberties, in the ex- 
ercise of their religion, which they had possessed in the 
reign of king Charles the Second. All persons were 
indulged with free leave to remove with their fiamilies 
and effects to any other country, except England and 
Scotland. In consequence of this, about fourteen thou- 
sand of those who had fought for king James went over 
into France, having transports provided by government 
for conveying them thither. When they arrived in 
France, they were thanked for their loyalty by James, 
who told them that they should still fight for their old 
master, and that he had obtained an order fi*om the 
king of France for their being new-clothed, and put into 
quarters of refreshment. 

In this manner all the expectations which might arise 
£rom the attachment of the Irish were entirely at an end : 
that kingdom submitted peaceably to the English go- 
vernment, and James was to look for other assistance 
to prop his declining pretensions. His chief hopes lay 
in a conspiracy among his English adherents, and in the 
succours which were promised to him by the French 
king. The success of the conspiracy was the first to 
disappoint his expectations. This was originally hatched 
in Scotland by sir James Montgomery, a person, who, 
from being an adherent to William, now turned against 
him ; but, as the project was ill conceived, so it was 
lightly discovered by the instigator. To this another 
succeeded, which seemed to threaten more serious con- 
sequences, as it was chiefly managed by the Whig party, 
who were the most formidable in the state. A number 
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of. these joined themselves to the Tory party, and both 
made advances to the adherents of the late king^ They 
assembled togedier ; and the result of then* deliberations 
was, that the restoration of Ja^nes was to be entirely 
effected by foreign forces ; that he should sail for Soot- 
land, and be there joined by five thousand Swedes^ 
who, because they were of the protestant religion, it 
was thought would remove a part of the odium which 
attended an invasion by foreigners; that assistance 
should at the same time be sent from France, and that 
full liberty of conscience should be proclaimed through- 
out the kingdom. In order to lose no time, it was re- 
solved to send over two trusty persons to France to 
consult with the banished monarch ; and lord Preston 
and Mr. Ashton were the persons appointed for this 
dangerous embassy. Accordingly, Ashton hired a 
small vessel for this purpose ; and the two conspirators 
went secretly on board, happy in the supposed secrecy 
of their schemes ; but there had been previous informa- 
tion given of their intentions ; and lord Carmarthen had 
them both seized, just at the time they thought them* 
selves out of all danger. The conspirators refused to 
inform ; their trials were therefore hurried on about a 
fortnight after they were taken, in order, by the terrors 
of death, to force a discovery. They were both con- 
demned; Ashton was executed, without making any 
confession ; lord Preston had not the same resolution. 
Upon an offer of pardon, he discovered a great number 
of associates, among whom the duke of Ormond, lord 
Dartmouth, and lord Clarendon, were foremost. 

The reduction of Ireland, and the wretched success 
of the late conspiracy, made the French at last sensible 
of their impolitic parsimony in losing a kingdom, whose 
divisions would no longer be of use to them. They 
were wffling, therefore, to concur with the fugitive king. 
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and resolved to make a descent upon England in hbr 
favour. In pursuance of this scheme, the French kin^ 
supplied James with an armj consisting of a body of 
French troops^ some English and Scotch refugees, and 
the Irish regiments which had been transported from 
A,D. Limerick into France, now become excellent 
1692. soldiers by long discipline and severe duty. This 
army was assembled bet ween. Cherbourg and La Hogue^ 
and was commanded by king James in person. More 
than three hundred transports were provided for land- 
ing it on the opposite coast ; and Tourville, the French 
admiral, at the head of sixty-three ships of the line, was 
appointed to favour the descent. His orders were, at 
all events^ to attack the enemy, in case they should op- 
pose him ; so that every thing promised the banished 
king a change of fortune. 

These preparations on the side of France were soon 
known at the English court, and every precaution taken 
for a vigorous opposition. All the secret machinations 
of the banished king's adherents were discovered to the 
English ministry by spies ; and by these they found, 
with some mortification, that the Tories were more 
faithful than even the Whigs, who had placed king Wil- 
liam on the throne. The duke of Marlborough, lord 
Godolphin, and even the princess Anne herself, were 
violently suspected of disaffection ; the fleet, the army, 
and the church, were seen mistaking their desire of no- 
velty for a return of duty to their banished sovereign. 
However, preparations were made to resist the growing 
storm with great tranquillity and resolution. Admiral 
Russel was ordered to put to sea with all possible expe- 
dition ; and he soon appeared with ninety-nine ships of. 
the line, besides frigates and fire-ships; an immense 
force, and what Europe had seldom seen before that 
time. At the head of this formidable squadron he sek 
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sail for the coast of France, and at last, near La Hogue^ 
discovered the enemj under admiral Tourville, who pre- 
pared to give him battle. Accordingly the engagement 
began between the two admirals with great fury ; the 
-rest of the fleet on each side followed the example. This 
memorable engagement lasted for ten hours, and all 
James's hopes depended on the event. Victory at last 
declaring on the side of numbers, the French fled for 
Conquet Road. The pursuit continued for two days 
following; three French ships of the line were destroyed, 
and eighteen more burned by sir George Rooke, which 
had taken refuge in the bay of La Hogue. In this man- 
ner all the preparations on the side of France were frus^ 
trated ; and so decisive was the blow, that from that 
time France seemed to relinquish all claims to the ocean. 
James was now reduced to the lowest ebb of de* 
spondence ; his designs upon England were quite frus- 
trated, so that nothing was left to his friends, but the 
hope of assassinating the monarch on the throne. These 
base attempts, as barbarous as they were useless, were 
not entirely disagreeable to the teniper of James. It is 
said he encouraged and proposed them ; but they all 
proved unserviceable to his cause, and only ended in the 
destruction of the undertakei's. From that time till he 
died, which was above nine years, he continued to re* 
side at St. Germain's, a pensioner on the bounties of 
Louis, and assisted by occasional liberalities from his 
daughter and friends in England. He died oh the fifth 
day of September, in the year 1701, after having la- 
boured under a tedious sickness ; and many miracles, as 
the people thought, were wrought at his tomb. Indeed 
the latter part of his life was calculated to inspire the 
superstitious with reverence for his piety. He subjected 
himself to acts of uncommon penance and mortification. 
He firequehtly visited the poor monks of La Thippe^ 
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who were edified by hb bumble and pious deportment* 
His pride and arbitrary temper seemed to hare vanished 
with his greatness ; he became affablei kind, and easy 
to all his depandents ; and, in his last illness, conjured 
his son to prefer religion to every worldly advantage-^ 
a counsel which that prince strictly obeyed. He died 
with great marks of devotion, and was interred, at his 
own request, in the church of the Engli^ Benedictines 
at Paris, without any funeral solemnity. 

The defeat at La Hogue confirmed king WiBiam's 
safety, and secured his title to the crown. The Jaco- 
bites were ever feeble, but they w«ie now a disunited 
&ctioB; new parties arose among those who had beea 
friends to the revolution ; and the want of a common 
«nemy produced dissensions among themselves. WSU 
liam now began to find as much opposition and uneasi- 
ness from his parliament at home as from the enemy in 
the field. His chief motive for accepting the crown was» 
to engage England more deeply in the concerns of 
Europe. It had ever been the olgect of his wish, and 
the scope of his ambition, to humUe the Frendi, whom 
lie con^dored as the most formidable enemies of that 
liberty which he idolized; and all his politics consisted 
in forming alliances against them. Many of the En^id^ 
on the other hand, had neither the same animosity 
against the French, nor the same terrors of their in- 
<^easing power. These, therefore, considered the in<» 
terest of the nation as sacrificed to foreign connexions^ 
and complained that the war on the continent fell most 
heavity on them, though they had the least interest in its 
siuccess. To these motives of discontent wete added 
the ]ang*s partiality to his own countrymen, his proud re^ 
siorve, and his suUen silence, so milike the behavioor of 
farmer kings. WiBiam little regarded those discontents 
irittdk he knew must be consequent oii> all gomcnnaeBt : 
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aoGustomed to opposition, he heard their complaintai 
with the most phlegmatic indifference, and employed all 
his attention only on the balance of power, and the in- 
terest of Europe. Thus^ while he incessantly watched 
over the schemes of contending kings find nations, lie 
was unmindful of the cultivation of internal polity ; and^: 
as he formed aUiances abroad, increased the infiuenoe 
of party at home. Patriotism b^sn to be ridiculed as 
an ideal virtue ; the practice of bribing a maj^ority in^ 
parliament became umversal ; the example of the great', 
was caught up by the vulgar ; principle, and even de- 
cency, were graduallj banished ; talents lay uncultivated, 
and the ignorant and profligate were received into favour. 
When he accepted the crown, the king was resolved 
to preserve, as much as he was able, that share of pre^ 
rogative which' still was left him. He was as yet enw 
tirely unacquainted with the nature of a Kmited mo«^ 
narchy, which was not at that time thoroughly undetw 
stood in any part of Europe, except England alone. 
He, therefore, often cOTitroverted the. views oi his par** 
iiament, and suffered himself to be directed by weak and 
vbitrary counsels. One of the first instances of thw 
was in the opposition he gave to a biU for limiting the 
duration of parKaments to the space of three years* 
This hill had passed the two houses, and was sent up^^ 
to receive the royal assent, as usual; hut. the nation was 
sarprised to find that the king was resolved to exert his 
{»«ogative on this occasion, and to refuse his assent U^ 
an act which was then considered as beneficial to the- 
natkxi* Both hous^ took the akrm; the commons^ 
came to a resolution, that whoever advised the king t<^ 
this measure was an «nemy to bis country ; and the 
people were taught to echo their resentment. The UiR 
thus ngected, lay dormant fiir aaodiev seascai; bafe 
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bring again brought in, the king found himself obliged, 
though reluctantly, to comply. 

The same opposition, and the same event, attended a 
bill for regulating triab in cases of high treason, by 
which the accused was allowed a copy of his indict^ 
ment, and a list of the names of his jury, two days be- 
fore hb trial, together with counsel to plead in his de^ 
fence. It was farther enacted, that no person should 
be indicted but upon the oaths of two faithful witnesses ; 
a law that gave the subject a perfect security from the 
terrors of the throne. 

It was in the midst of these laws, beneficial to the 
subject, that the Jacobites still conceiyed hopes of re* 
storing their fallen monarch, and, being uneasy them- 
selves, supposed the whole kingdom shared their dis» 
quietudes. While one part proceeded against William 
in the bolder manner, by attempting to excite an insur<» 
rection, another, consisting of the most desperate con- 
A. D. spirators, formed a scheme of assassination. Sir 
1696. George Barclay, a native of Scotland, who had 
served as an officer in James's army, a man of un- 
daunted courage, which was still more inflamed by his 
bigotry to the religion of the church of Rome, undertook 
the bold task of seizing or assassinating the king. This 
design he imparted to Harrison, Chamock, Porter, and 
sir William Perkins, by whom it was approved ; and^ 
after various consultations, it was resolved to attack 
the king on his return from Richmond, where he com* 
monly hunted on Saturdays ; and the scene of their am* 
buscade was a lane between Brentford and Turnham- 
Green. To secure success, it was agreed that their 
number should be increased to forty horsemen; and 
each conspirator began to engage proper persons to as- 
sist in this dangerous enterprise. When their number 
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was complete* they waited with impatience for the hour* 
of action ; but some of the under actors^ seized with 
fear or remorse, resdved to prevent the execution by a 
timely discovery. One Prendergast, an Irish officer, 
gave information of the plot, but refused to mention the 
persons who were concerned as associates in the under- 
taking. His information was at first disregarded ; but' 
it was soon confirmed by La Rue, a Frenchman, and 
stiU more by the flight of sir George Barclay, who be- 
gan to perceive that the whole was discovered. The 
night subsequent to the intended day of assassination, a 
considerable number of the conspirators were appre* 
hended, and the whole discovery was communicated to 
the privy council. Prendergast became an evidence for 
the crown, and the conspirators were brought to their 
trial. The firat who suffered were Robert Chamock 
(one of the two fellows of Magdalen college, who, in the 
reign of James, had renounced the protestant religion), 
lieutenant King, and Thomas Keys. They were found 
guilty of high-treason, and suffered at Tyburn. Sir 
John Friend, and air William Perkins, ^ere next ar- 
raigned ; and although they made a very good, and, as 
it should seem, a very sufficient defence, yet lord chief- 
Justice Holt, who was too well known to act rather as 
counsel against the prisoners than as a solicitor in their 
favour, influenced the jury to find them guilty. They 
both suffered at Tyburn with^great constancy, denying 
the charge, and testifying their abhorrence of the assas- 
sination. In the course of the month, Rookwood, 
Cranboume, and Lowic, were tried by a special com- 
mission as conspirators ; and, being found guilty, shared 
the fate of the former. But the case of sir John Fen- 
wick was considered as one of the greatest stretches of 
power exhibited during this reign. This gentleman^ 
whose name had been mentioned among the rest of the 
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conspirators, was apprehended in his way to Frantie» 
There was little evidence against him, except an inter- 
cepted letter which he wrote to his wife. It is true he 
offered to discover all he knew of a conspiracy against 
the king ; but, when he came to enter into the detail^ he 
80 managed his information, that it could affect no hi- 
dividual concerned. King William, therefOTe, sent over 
word from Holland, where he then was, that unless the 
iLB. prisoner oould make more important* discoveries, 
1697. he should be brought to his trial. The only ma- 
terial evidences against him, were one Porter, and Good- 
Bian: but of these lady Fenwick had the good fortune to 
secrete one, so that only Porter, a single, witness, re* 
nudned ; and his unsupported evidence, by the late law^ 
was insufficient to affect the life of the prisoner. How- 
ever, the house of commons were resdved to inflict that 
punishment upon him which the laws were unable to 
execute. As he had, in his discoveries, made very free 
with the names of many persons in that house, admiral 
Ilussel insisted that he might have an opportunity of 
vindicating his own character in particular. Sir John^ 
Fenwick was ordered to the bar of the house, and theafe 
exhorted by the speaker to make an ample discovery. 
He refused, and a bill of attainder was preferred against 
him, which was passed by a large majority. He was 
fiimished with a copy of the indictment, and allowed 
counsel at the bar of the house ; and the law-officers of 
the crown were called upon to open the evidence. After 
much disputation, in which passion and revenge were 
rather attended to than reason, the bill was committed, 
and sent up to the house of lords, where sir John Fen- 
wick was found guilty, by a majority only of seveij 
voices. The prisoner solicited the mediation of the 
lords in bis behalf, while his friends implored the roydl 
mercy. The lords gave him to understand, that the 
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sucoess of his suit wouM depend jor the fulness tif hisi£^ 
coveries. He would have previously stipulated for paf- 
don, and they insisted on his trusting to their farour. 
He hesitated some time between the fears of infamy, and 
terrors of death. At last he chose death as the least ter- 
rible; and he suffered beheading on Tower-hill wi<3i 
-great composure. His death proved the insuflSciency of 
any laws to protect the subject, when a majority of the 
powerful shall think proper to dispense with them ! 

This stretch of power in the parliament was in soxm 
measure compensated by their diligence in restraining 
the universal corruption that seeaaed at that time to pre- 
vail over the kingdom. They were assiduously employed 
in bringing those to justice who had grown wealthy by 
public plunder, and increasing the number of those laws 
which restrained the arts of peculation. The number of 
these, while they seemed calculated for the benefit of the 
nation, were in reality symptoms of the general depra- 
vity ; for the more numerous the laws, the more corrupt 
the state. 

The king, however, on his part, became at length £a^ 
tigued with opposing the lawswhidi parliament everyday 
were laying round his authority, and gave up the con- 
test. He admitted every restraint upon the prerogative 
in England, on conditicm of being prdperly supplied with 
the means of humbling the power of France. War and 
the balance of power in Europe, were ail he knew, or 
indeed desired to understand. Provided the parliameBt 
fiimished him with supplies for these purposes, he per^ 
mitted them to rule the internal pdicy at their [Measure. 
For the prosecutbn of the war with France, the sums 
jof money granted him were incredible. The nation, 
not contented with furnishing him such sums, of money 
as they were capable of raising by the taxes of the year, 
noptgaged those taxe^, and involved themselves in debts 
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which they have never since been able to discharge. 
For all that profusion of wealth granted to maintain 
the imaginary balance of Europe, England received in 
return the empty reward of military glory in Flanders, 
and the consciousness of having given their allies, par* 
ticularly the Dutch, frequent opportunities of being un* 
grateful. 
Sept. 15^ The war with France continued during the 
1697. greatest part of this king's reign; but at 
length tl^ treaty of Ryswick put an end to those con- 
tentions in which England had engaged without policy, 
and came off without advantage. In the general paci- 
fication, her interest seemed entirely deserted ; and for 
all the treasures she had sent to the continent, and all 
the blood which she had shed there, the only equivalent 
she received was an acknowledgement of king William's 
title from the king of France. 

The king, now freed from a foreign war, laid himself 
out to strengthen his authority at home ; but he showed 
that he was ill acquainted with the disposition of the 
people he was to govern. As he could not bear the 
thoughts of being a king without military command, he 
conceived hopes of keeping up, during peace, the forces 
that were granted ^im in time of danger ; but what was 
his mortification tdi(find the commons pass a vote, that 
all the forces in English pay, exceeding seven thousand 
men, should be forthwith disbanded, and that those re- 
tained should be natural-bom subjects of England ! A 
monarch bre^ up in camps as he was, and who knew 
scarcely any other pleasure than that of reviewing troops 
and dictating to generals, could not think of laying 
down at once all his power and all his amusements. 
He professed himself, therefore, highly displeased with 
the vote of the commons; and his indignation was 
kindled to such a pitdi, that he actually conceived a 
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design of abandoning the government His mi- A. i>. 
sisters, however, diverted him from this resolu- 1699. 
tion, and persuaded him to consent to the enactment of 
the bill. 

These altercations between the king and parliament 
continued during the remainder of this reign. William 
considered the commons as a body of men desirous of 
power for themselves, and consequently bent upon ob- 
structing all his projects to secure the liberties of Europe. 
He seemed but little attached to any particular party 
in the house^ all of whom he found, at times, deserted 
or opposed him. He therefore veered to Whigs and 
Tories indiscriminately, as interest or immediate exi- 
gence demanded. He was taught to consider England 
as a place of labour, anxiety, and altercation. If he 
had any time for amusement or relaxation, he retired 
to Loo in Holland, where, among a few friends, he gave 
a leose to those coarse festivities, which alone he waa 
capable of relishing. It was there he planned the dif* 
ferent successions of the princes of Europe, and laboured 
to undermine the schemes and the power of Louis, his 
rival in politics and in fame. 

However feeble his desire of other amusements might 
have been, he could scarcely live without being at vari- 
ance with France.. Peace had not long subsisted with 
that nation, when he began to think of resources for carry- 
ing on a new war, and for enlisting his English subjects 
in the confederacy. Several arts were used for induc- 
ing, the pepple to second his aims; and the whole nation 
at last seemed to join in desiring a war with that king- 
dom. He had been in Holland concerting with his allies 
operations for a new campaign. He. bad engaged in a 
negotiation with the prince of Hesse, who assured him, 
that, if he would besiege and take Cadiz, the admiral 
of Castile^ and divers other grandees of Spain, would 
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declare for the house of Aastria. The ^lector of Hanover 
had resolved to concur in the same measures ; the king 
of the Romans, and prince Louis of Baden, undertook to 
invest Landau, while the emperor promised to send a 
powerful reinforcement into Italy ; but death put a pe- 
riod to his projects and his ambition. 

William was naturally of a very feeble constitution ; 
and it was by this time almost exhausted^ by a series of 
continual disquietude and action. He had endeavoured 
to repair his constitution, or at least conceal its decays, 
by exercise and riding. On the twenty-first day of Peb- 
tuary, in riding to Hampton-court from Kensington, his 
horse fell under him, and he was thrown with such vio- 
lence, that his collar-bone was fractured; His attendants 
conveyed him to the palace of Hampton-court, where 
•the fracture was reduced, and in the evening he returned 
to Kensington in his coach. The jolting of the carriage 
disunited the fracture; but the bones were replaced 
nndfer Bidloo his physician. This accident in a robust 
ronstitution would have been a trifling misfortune ; but 
in iiim it was fatal. For sonde time he appeared in a 
fair way of recovery ; but, falling asleep on his couch, 
he was seized with a shivering, which terminated in a 
Tever and diarrhoea, which soon became dangerous and 
desperate. Perceiving his end approaching, the objects 
of his fornier care lay still next his heart ; and the fate 
of Europe seemed to remove the sensations he might be 
supposed to feel for his own. The earl of Albemarle 
arriving from Holland, he conferred with him in private 
on the posture of aiffairs abroad. Two days after, hav- 
ing received the sacrament from archbishop Tenison, he 
Mar* 8. expired in the fifty-second year 6f hfe age,' aflet 

I7O2. having reigned thirteen years. He was in his 
person of a middle stature, k thin body, and a delicate 
constitution. He had an aquiline nose, sparfcding eyes. 



a large forehead, and a grare solemn aspect. He left 
behind him the character of a great politician, thougti 
he had never been popular; and that of a formidable 
general, though he was seldom victorious. . His deport* 
ment was grave, phlegmatic, and sullen : nor did he evet 
show any fire but in the day of battle. He despised 
flattery, yet loved dominion. Greater as the stadtfaoldeir 
of Holland than as king of England; to the one he was 
a father, to the other a suspicious friend. His character 
and success sei^ved to show that moderate abilities w9l 
achieve the greatest purposes, if the objects aimed at be 
pursued with perseverance, and planned without tinner 
cessary or ostentatious refinement. 



chapter xviii. 

Anne. 

A.B. 1702— 1T06. 

The nearer we approach to our own tiaies, the more 
important every occurrcsace becomes; and those battlts 
or treaties which in remoter times are deservedly fiirgol^ 
tco, as we come down are necessary to be known, our 
own private interests hmng i^esierally blended with ewety 
event ; aad the accounts of jmblic welfare make often a 
transcript of private happiness. The loss Of king WO- 
Uam was thought at first irneparaUe ; but the kingdcttk 
aDon fiMind that the happiness of any reign is to be^^Mi^ 
mated as much from the genmal manners of thettifnastt 
tbe private virtues of the monarch. Queen Anneal his 
aoecesscr, with «o very shining lalents, and fi^w et^Ufgd 
virtMS, yet goveraed watbiglory) aad left lier people 
happy. 
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Anne, married to prince George of Denmark, ascended 
the throne in the thirty-eighth year of her age, to the 
general satisfaction of all parties. She was the second 
daughter of king James by his first wife, the daughter 
4)f chancellor Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon. A» 
she had been taught in the preceding part of her life 
to suffer many mortifications from the reigning king^ 
ahe had thus learned to conceal her resentments; and 
the natural' tranquillity of her temper still more contri* 
Inited to make her overlook and pardon every opposi- 
.tion. She either was insensible of any disrespect shown 
to her, or had wisdom to assume the appearance of in- 
sensibility. 

The late king, whose whole life had been spent in one 
continued opposition to the king of France, and all 
whose politics consisted in forming alliances against him^ 
had left England at the eve of a war with that monarch* 
The present queen, who generally took the advice of 
her ministry in every important transaction, was upon 
this occasion urged by opposing counsels ; a part of her 
ministry were for war, while another part as sincerely- 
declared for peace, 

. At the head of those who opposed a war with France 
-mras the earl of Rochester, lordJieutenant of Ireland, first 
-cousin to the queen, and the chief of the Tory faction.- 
.iThia minkter proposed in council that the English 
should avoid - a declaration of war with France, and at 
-lAost act as auxiliaries only. He urged the imfiossibility 
-<if> England's reaping any advantage from the most dis- 
4itiguished success upon the^€ontinent, and exposed. the 
-ihlfy of feading the nation with debts to increase the 
oridiet of its commercial rivals. 

^ In the van of those who declared for prosecuting tbe 
late king's intentions of going to war with France^ was 
the carl, ginoebetter known by the title of the duke, of 
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Marlborough. This nobleman had begun life as a court- 
page, and was raised by King James to a peerage. Hav* 
iog deserted his own master, he attached himself in ap<- 
pearance to king William, but had still a secret parti* 
ality in favour of the Tories, from whom he had received 
his first employments. Ever willing to thwart and un* 
dermine the measures of William, he became a favourite 
of Anne for that very reason ; she loved a man who still 
professed reverence and veneration for her father, and 
paid the utmost attention to herself. But Marlborough 
had still another hold upon the queen's affections and 
esteem. He was married to a lady who was the queen's 
peculiar confidante, and who governed her, in every 
action of Ufe, with unbounded authority. By this canal 
Marlborough actually directed the queen in all her re- 
solutions ; and, while his rivals strove to advance their 
reputation in the council, he was more effectually secur- 
ing it in the closet. 

It was not, therefore, without private reasons, that 
Marlborough supported the arguments for a vigorous 
war. It first gave him an opportunity of taking a dif- 
ferent side of the question from the earl of Rocliester, 
whose influence he desired to lessen ; but he had, in 
the next place, hopes of being appointed general of the 
.fcm^es that should be sent over to the continent ; a com- 
mand that would gratify his ambition in all its varieties. 
He therefore observed in council, that the honour of the 
nation was concerned to fulfil the late king's engage- 
ments. He afi[irmed that France could never be reduc- 
ed within due bounds, unless England would enter as a 
principal: in the quarrel. His opinion preponderated; 
the queen resolved to declare war, and communicated 
h^ intei^tiiQn to the house of commons, by whom it was 
apprqvef]f an4'war was proclaimed accordingly. 

X^uisXIY., once arrived at 'the summit of glory, 
iMit long suice grown familiar with disappointment and 
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disgnice, still kept spurriDg on an exhausted kingdom 
to second the views af his ambition. He now, upon the 
dbath of William, expect^ to eater upon a field opeo 
for conquest and fame. The Vifigance <^ his late rival 
kad blasted all his laurels and circumscribed his power; 
for even though defeated, William still was formidable. 
At the news of his death, the French monardi could not 
suppress his rapture ; and his court at Versailles seemed 
to have foi^tten their usual decency in the effusions of 
their satisfaction. The people at Paris openlj rejoiced 
«(t the event ; and the whole kingdom testified their rap* 
turn by every public demonstration of joy. But their 
pleasure was soon to have an end. A much more for- 
midable enemy was now rising up to oppose tiiem ; a 
more refined politician, a more skilful general, backed 
hf the confidence of an indulgent mistress, and the rf^ 
forts of a willing nation. « 

The king of France was, in the queen's dedamtion of 
war, taxed with having taken possession ^a great part 
of the Spanish dominions ; with designing to invade the 
liberties of Europe ; to obstruct the freedom of naviga- 
tion and- commerce; and with having oilbred an unpar- 
donaUe insult to the queen and her throne, by acknow- 
ledging the title of the Pretender. He was accused of 
afttempting to unite the crown of Spain to his own do- 
minions, by ]4acing his grandson iqxm the throne of 
^that kingdom, and thus endeavouring to destroy the 
equality of power that subsisted among the states of 
Europe. 

This declaration of war, on the pait of the English, 
was seconded by simitar declarations frOm the Dutch 
arid Germans, all on the same day. The French mo- 
narch could not suppress his anger at sudh a«iMiibiii»> 
tion ; but his chief resentment fell upon t^ Dutdh. He 
declared, vTtth great emotion, tliat as for those gen Aemen 
pedlars, the Dutch, they shouMone day repenttiieir m- 
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solence and preemption in declaring war against one 
whose power they had formerij felt and dreaded. Howi 
ever, the affairs of the alKes were no way inflnenced by 
his threats. Marlborough had his views gratified, in 
being appointed general of the English forces ; and hn 
was equally flattered by the Dutch, who, though theit 
countryman, the earl of Athlone, had a right to share 
the command, gave the English peer the chief direction 
of their army; and it must be confessed, that few men 
shone more, either in debate or action, than he; serene 
in the midst of danger, and indefatigable in the cabinet: 
so that he became the most fbrmida|;)Ie enemy to France 
that England had produced since the conquering timed 
of Cressy and Agincourt. 

A great part of the history of this reign consists of 
battles fought upon the continent, which, though of very 
little advantage to the interests of the nation, were very 
great additions to its honour. These triumphs, it is 
true, are passed away, and nothing remains of them ; 
but they are too recent to be omitted in silence, and the 
fame of them, though it be empty, still continues to be 
loud. 

The earl of Marlborough had learned the first rudi- 
ments of the art of war under the famous marshal Tu^ 
renne, having been a volunteer in his army. He was, at 
fir^t, rather more remarkable for the beauty of his person 
than the greatness of his talents, and he went in the 
French Camp by the name of the Handsome English- 
man ; but Tureime, who saw deeper into mankind, per- 
ceived the superiority of his talents, and prognosticated 
his futtire grealttess. The first attempt that Marlborough 
made to deviate from the general practices of the army; 
^ich were founded in error, was to advance the subaltern 
tifficers, whose merit had hitherto been neglected. Rei 
gaihfless of seniority, wherever he found abilities, he wai 
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mre to promote them ; and thus he had all the upper 
tanks of commaoders rather remarkable for their skOl 
and talents^ than for their age and experience. 

In his first campaign, the beginning of July^here* 
paired to the camp at Nimeguen, where he found him- 
self at the head of an army of sixty thousand men, well 
provided with all necessaries, and long disciplined by 
the best officers of the age. He was opposed, on the 
side of France, by the duke of Burgundy, grandson to 
the king, ^ youth more qualified to grace a court than 
to conduct an army ; but the real acting general was the 
marshal Boufflers, who commanded under him, an officer 
of courage and acSvity. But wherever Marlborough 
advanced, the Freoch were obliged to retire before him, 
leaving all Spanish Guelderland at his discretion. The 
duke of Burgundy, finding himself obliged to retreat 
before the allied army, rather than expose himself longer 
to such a mortifying indignity, returned to Versailles, 
leaving Boufflers to command alone. Boufflers, con- 
founded at the rapidity of the enemy's progress, retired 
towards Brabanty^ where Marlborough had no design to 
pursue ; contented with ending the campaign by takii^ 
the city of Liege, in which he found an immense sum of 
money and a great number of prisoners. By the success 
of this campaign, Marlborough raised his military cha- 
racter, and confirmed himself in the confidence of the 
allies, naturally inclined to distrust a foreign com- 
mander. 

Marlborough, upon his return to London, was re- 
ceived with the most flattering testimonies of public ap- 
probation. He was thanked for his services by the 
house of commons, and was created a duke by the queen. 
His good fortune seemed to console the nation for some 
un9ucoessful expeditions at sea. Sir John Munden had 
permitted a French squadron of fourteen ships to escape 
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f faiin» by taking shelter in the harbour of Corunna ; for 

li which he was dismissed from the service by prince 

George. An attempt was also made upon Cadiz by 
^ sea and land, sir George Rooke commanding the navy, 

k and the duke of Ormond the land forces ; but this also 

R miscarried. The English arms, however, were crowned 

\ with success at Vigo. The duke of Ormond landed 

i with five and twenty hundred men, at the distance of 

six miles from the town ; and the fleet forcing its way 
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I into the harbour, eight French ships that had taken re-^ 

j8 fuge there were burned or otherwise destroyed by the 

h enemy, to prevent them from falling^ into the hands of 

g the English. Ten ships of war were taken, together 

^ with eleven galleons, and above a million of money iit 

\ silver, which was of more benefit to the captors than 

Ijj to the public. The advantage acquired by this expe- 
dition was counterbalanced by the base conduct of some 

1 officers in the West Indies. Admiral Benbow, a bold 
^ rough seaman, had been stationed in that part of the 
J world with ten ships, to distress the enemy's trade* 

Being informed that Du Casse, the French admiral, 
was in those seas with a force equal to his own, he re-» 
solved to attack him ; and soon after discovered the 
enemy's squadron near St. Martha, steering along the 
. shore. He quickly gave orders to his captains, formed 

,. the line of battle, and the engagement began. He 

found, however, that the rest of the fleet had taken 
fK)me disgust at his conduct ; and that they permitted 
him, almost alone, to sustain the whole fire of the ene* 
my. Nevertheless the engagement continued till night, 

2 and he determined to renew it the next morning, but 
had the mortification to perceive that all the rest of the 
ships had fallen back, except one, who joined with him 

, in urging the pursuit of the enemy. For four days did 

this intrepid seaman, assisted only by one ship, pursue 
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8Dd engage the enemy* while his cowardly oficers, at a 
dbtance behind, remained spectators of his acttvitj. 
His last day's battle was more furious than all the 
former ; alone, and unsustained by the rest, he engagied 
the whole French squadron, when his leg was shat 
Sered by a cannon-ball. He then ordered that thej 
flthould place him in a cradle upon the quarter-deck ; 
and there he continued to give orders as before, till at 
last the ship became quite disabled, and was unfit to 
continue the chase. When one of his lieutenants ex* 
piessed his sorrow for the loss of the admiral's leg, " I 
am sorry for it too," cried Beiibow, ^ but I would rathar 
have lost both my legs than see the dishonour of this 
day. But do you hear, if another shot should take me off^ 
behave like brave men* and fight it out" He soon aftar 
died of his wounds ; and his cowardly associates, Rir- 
by and Wa^^e, were tried by a court-martial, and sen* 
fenced to hS shot. Hudson died before his trial. Con- 
stable, Vincent, and Fog^ came off with slighter punish^ 
ment. Kirby and Wade were sent home in the Bris^ 
tol man of war, and, on their arrival at Plymouth^ 
ahot on board the ship, by virtue of a warrant for thdr 
immediate execution, which had lain there for some 
tiflie. 

The next parliament, which was convened by the 
qwen, was highly pleased with the glare of success 
which attended the English arms on the omtinent. 
The house of commons was mostly composed of the 
Tory party ; and, although they were not so friendly to 
the war as the Whigs, they voted forty thousand sea»- 
taen, and the like number of land-forces to act in con*> 
junction with those of the allies. It was never consL* 
dered how little necessary these great efforts were 
fJHter to the happiness or protection of the peo[de; 
they were exerted against the French, and that was an 
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answer to every demancL A ehort time aft^^Hit 
queen ^ve the house of commoDs to. understand, that 
tiie allies pressed her to aufi^nient lier forces. The 
commons were as ready to grant as she to demand; 
and it was resolved that ten thousand men should be 
added to the army on the continent^ but upon condition 
that the Dutch should break off all commerce witb 
France and Spain. The Dutch complied without hesi- 
tation; sensible that while England fought their battles, 
they might a little relax their industry. 

The duke of Malborough crossed the sea in a. b. 
the beginning of April, and, assembling the 1703* 
allied army, resolved to show that his former successes 
only spurred him on to new triumphs. He opened the 
campaign with the siege of Bonne, the residence of the 
elector of Cologne. This held out but a short time 
against the successive attacks of the prince of Hesse* 
Cassel, the celebrated Coefaom, and general Fagel. He 
next retook Huy, the garrison of which, after a vigo- 
rous defence, surrendered prisoners of war. The siegi^ 
of Limburg being then undertaken, the place surren- 
dered in two days ; and, by the conquest of this place;, 
the allies secured the country of Liege, and the electo- 
rate of Cologne, from the designs of the enemy. Such 
was the campaign in the Netherlands, which, in all px!0- 
bability, would have produced events of greater im- 
portance, had not the duke of Marlborough been reih- 
trained by the Dutch, who began to be influenced by 
the Louvestein faction, ever averse to a war with 
France. 

The duke was resolved in his next campaign to act 
more offensively ; and, furnished with proper powexB 
fiom the queen, he informed the Dutdh that it A. p. 
was his intention to march to the relief of the 17(M. 
emffire^ which had been for some time oppressed by the 
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French forces. The states-general, either willing ta 
second his efforts, or fearing to weaken the aUiance by 
distrust, gave him full power to march as he thought 
proper, with assurances of their assistance in all his en- 
deavours. The French king now appointed marshal 
Viileroy to head the army of opposition ; for Boufflersr 
was no longer thought an equal to tlie enterprising^ 
duke. 

Villeroy was son of the French king s governor, and 
had been educated with that monarch. He had been 
always the favourite of Louis,' and had Ipng been a 
Aarer in his amusements, his campaigns, and his glory. 
He was brave, generous, and polite, but unequal to the 
great task of commanding an army ; and still more so, 
when opposed to so great a rival. Marlborough, there- 
fore, who was peculiarly famous for ^studying the dispo- 
sition and abilities of the general he was to oppose, 
having no very great fears from his present antagonist, 
instead of going forward to meet him, flew to the suc- 
cour of the emperor, as had been ^ready agreed at the 
commencement of the campaign. The English general, 
who was resolved to strike a vigorous blow for his re- 
lief, traversed extensive countries by hasty marches, 
arrived at the banks of the Danube, defeated a body of 
Fretich and Bavarians, stationed at Donawert to op* 
pose him, then passed the Danube with his triumphant 
army, and laid the dukedom of Bavaria, that had sided 
with the enemy, under contribution. Villeroy, who at 
first attempted to follow his motion, seemed all at once 
to have lost sight of his enemy ; nor was he apprised of 
his route, till informed of his successes. Marshal Tallard 
prepared by another route to obstruct the duke of Marl- 
borough's retreat with an army of thirty thousand raen. 
He was soon after joined by the Bavarian forces, so that 
the afmy in that part of the continent amounted to sixty 
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thousand veterans, commanded by the two best reputed 
generals then in France. 

Tallard had established his reputation by many 
former victories ; he was active and penetrating, and 
had risen by his merits alone to the first station in the 
army. But his ardour often rose to impetuosity ; and 
he was so short-sighted as to be incapable of seeing 
objects at a very small distance. The diike of Bavaria 
was equally experienced in the field, and had still 
stronger motives for his activity. His country was 
ravaged and pillaged before his eyes, and nothing re* 
mained of his possessions but the army which he com- 
manded. It was in vain that he sent entreaties to the 
enemy to stop the fury of their incursions, and to spare 
his people ; the only answer he received was, that it lay 
in his own power to make his enemies friends, by alli- 
ance or submission. To oppose these powerful gene- 
rals, Marlborough was now joined by a body of thirty 
thousand men, under the conduct of prince Eugene, 
whose troops were well disciplined, but still more for- 
midable by the conduct and fame of their general. 
Prince Eugene had been bred up from his infancy in 
camps, he was almost equal to Marlborough in in- 
trigue, and his superior in the art of war. Their ta- 
lents were of a similar kind ; and, instead of any mean 
rivalship or jealousy between such eminent persons, 
they concurred in the same designs ; for the same good 
sense determined them always to the same object. 

This allied army, at the head of which Eugene and 
Marlborough commanded, amounted to about fifty -two 
thousand men, troops that had long been accustomed 
to conquer, and that had seen the French, the Turks, 
and the Russians fly before them. The French, as was 
already observed, amounted to sixty thousand, who had 
shared in the conquests of their great monarcfi, and 
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had been familiar with victory. Both armies, after 
many marchings and countermarchings, approached 
each other. The French were posted on a hill near 
the town of Hochstet ; their right covered by the Da- 
nube, and the village of Blenheim; their left by the 
village of Lutzengen ; and their front by a rivulet, the 
banks of which were steep, and the bottom marshy. It 
was in this advantageous position that the allied army 
resolved to attack them. As this engagement, which 
has since been known by the name of the battle of 
Blenheim, both from the talents of the generals, the 
improvements in the art of war, and the number and 
discipline of the troops, is reckoned the most remark- 
able of this century, it demands a more particular de- 
tail than I have usually allotted to such narrations. 

The right wing of the French, w^hich was covered by 
the Danube and the village of Blenheim, was com- 
manded by marechal Tallard. Their left, defended by 
another village, was commanded by the duke of Ba- 
varia, and under him by general Marsin, an experienced 
Frenchman. In the front of their army ran a rivulef, 
which seemed to defend them from an attack ; and in 
this position they were willing to await the enemy, 
rather than offer battle. On the other hand, Marlbo- 
rough and Eugene were stimulated to engage them at 
any rate, by an intercepted letter' from Villeroy, who 
was left behind, intimating that he was preparing to cut 
off all communication between the Rhine and the allied 
army. The dispositions being made for the attack, and 
the orders communicated to the general oflScers, the 
allied forces advanced into the plain, and were ranged 
in order of battle. The cannonading began about 
nine in the morning, and continued to about half after 
twelve. Then the troops advanced to the attack ; the 
right under* the direction of prince Eugene, the left 
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headed by Marlborough, and opposed to marechal Tal- 
lard. 

Marlborough, at the head of his English Aug. 2, 
troops, having passed the rivulet, attacked 1704. 
the cavalry of Tallard with great bravery. This general 
was at that time reviewing the disposition of his troops 
to the left ; ahd his cavalry fought for some time with-- 
out the presence of their commander. Prince Eugene 
on the left had not yet attacked the forces of the elec- 
tor : and it was near an hour before he could bring up 
his troops to the engagement. 

Tallard was no sooner informed that his right was 
attacked by the duke, than he flew to its head, where he 
found a furious encounter already begun ; his cavalry 
being thrice driven back, and rallying as often. He 
had posted a large body of forces in the village of 
Blenheim ; and he made an attempt to bring them to 
the charge. They were attacked by a detachment of 
Marlborough's forces so vigorously, that, instead of as- 
sisting the main body, they could hardly maintain their 
ground. All the French cavalry, being attacked in 
flank, were totally defeated. The English army, thus 
half victorious, penetrated between the two bodies of 
the French commanded by the marechal and elector, 
while at the same time the forces in the village of Blen- 
heim were separated by another detachment. In this 
distressed situation, Tallard flew to rally some squa- 
drons ; but, from his short-sightedness, mistaking a de- 
tachment of the enemy for his own, he was taken pri- 
soner by the Hessian troops, who were in English pay» 
In the mean time prince Eugene, after having been 
thrice repulsed, threw the enemy into confusion. The 
rout then became general, and the flight precipitate. 
The consternation was such, that the French soldiers 
threw themselves into the Danube, without knowings 
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where they fled. The officers lost all their authority, 
and there was nb general left to secure a retreat. 

The allies now being masters of the field of battle^ 
surrounded the village of Blenheim, where a body oF 
thirteen thousand men had been posted in the beginning 
of the action, and still kept their ground. These troops, 
seeing themselves cut off from all communication with 
the rest of the army, threw down their arms, and sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war. Thus ended 
the battle of Blenheim, one of the most complete vie- 
tones that was ever gained. Twelve thousand French 
and Bavarians were slain in the field, or drowned in the 
Danube, and thirteen thousand were made prisoners ci 
war. Of the allies, about five thousand men were killed^ 
and eight thousand wounded or taken. The loss of 
the battle was imputed to two capital errors committed 
hy marechal Tallard ; namely, his weakening the centre 
J}y placing so large a body of troops in Blenheim, and 
bis suffering the English to cross the rivulet, and form 
-on the other side. 

The next day, when the duke of Marlborough visited 
his prisoner, the marechal, intending a compliment, as* 
sured him that he had overcome the best troops in the 
world. " I hope, sir,** replied the duke, " you will 
except those troops by whom they were conquered." 
A country of a hundred leagues in extent fell by this 
defeat into the hands of the victors. Not contented 
with these conquests, the duke, soon after he had 
closed the campaign, repaired to Berlin, where he pro- 
cured a reinforcement of eight thousand Prussians to 
serve under prince Eugene in Italy. Thence he pro* 
ceeded to negotiate for succours at the court of Ha- 
jQover, and soon after returned to England, where he 
found the people in a phrensy of joy. He was received 
as the deliverer of the state, as one who had retrieved 
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the glory of the nation. The parliament and the peo* 
pie were ready to second him in all his designs. The 
manor of Woodstock was conferred upon him for his 
services by both houses ; an eulogium was pronounced 
upon his important services by the lord-keeper as he - 
entered the house of lords. The queen was not only 
pleased with these marks of respect shown him, but 
also ordered the comptroller of her works to build in 
Woodstock-park a magnificent palace for the duke^ 
which remains to this day a monument, as the best 
judges now begin to think, not less of his victories, than 
of the skill of the architect who raised it. 

In the mean time, the arms of England were not less^^ 
fortunate by sea than they had been upon the Danube* 
The ministry of England, understanding that the French 
were employed in equipping a strong squadron at Brest^ 
sent sir Cloudesly Shovel, and sir George Rooke, to 
watch their motions. Sir George, however, had far- 
ther orders to convoy a body of forces in transport- 
ships to Barcelona, upon which a fruitless attack was 
made by the prince of Hesse. Finding no hopes, there- 
fore, from this expedition, in two days after the troops 
were re-embarked sir George Rooke, joined by sir 
Cloudesly, called a council of war on board the fleet as 
they lay off the coast of Africa. In this they resolved 
to make an attempt upon Gibraltar, a city then belong- 
ing to the Spaniards, at that time ill provided with a 
garrison, as neither expecting nor fearing such an at- 
tempt. 

The town of Gibraltar stands upon a tongue of land, 
as the mariners call it, and defended by a rock inacces- 
sible on every side but one. The prince of Hesse 
landed his troops, to the number of eighteen hundred, 
on the continent adjoining, and summoned the town to 
surrender, but without eflTect. Next day the admiral 
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gave orders for cannonading the town ; and, perceivings 
that the enemy were driven from the fortifications at a 
place called the South Mole-head, he ordered captain 
Whitaker to arm all the boats, and assault that quarter. 
Those officers who happened to be nearest the mole im- 
mediately manned their boats, without orders, and en- 
tered the fortifications sword in hand. But their exer- 
tions were premature ; for the Spaniards sprang a mine, 
by which two lieutenants, and about a hundred men» 
were killed and wounded. Nevertheless, the two cap- 
tains, Hicks and Jumper, took possession of a platform, 
and kept their ground, until they were sustained by 
captain Whitaker and the rest of the seamen, who took 
a redoubt between the mole and the town by storm. 
Then the governor capitulated, and the [Hince of Hesse 
entered the place, amazed at the success of the attempt, 
considering the strength of the fortifications. When the 
news of this conquest reached England, it was some 
iime in debate whether it was a capture worth thanking 
the admiral for. It was at last considered as unworthy 
of public gratitude ; and, while the duke of Marlbo- 
rough was extolled for useless services, sir Geoi^ 
Rooke was left to neglect, and soon displaced from his 
command, for having so essentially served his country : 
a striking instance that, even in the most enlightened 
age, popular applause is most usually misplaced. 
Gibraltar has ever since remainied in the possession 
of the English, and continues of the utmost use in re- 
fitting that part of the navy destined to annoy an 
enemy, or protect our trade in the Mediterranean, 
Here the English have a repository capable of contain- 
ing all things necessary for the repairing of fleets, or 
tfae equipment of armies. 

Soon after the reduction of this important fortress^ 
tiie English fleet, now become sovereign of the seas^ to 
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the number of three and fifty ships of the line, came up 
with the French fleet, to the number of fifty-two, com- 
manded by the count de Thoulouse, off the coast of 
Malaga. This was the last great naval engagement in 
which the French ventured to face the English upon 
equal terms, all their efforts since being calculated ra- 
ther for escape than opposition. A little after ten iu 
the morning the battle began with equal fury on both 
sides, and continued to rage with doubtful success till 
two in the afternoon, when the van of the French gave 
way. For two successive days the English admiral, 
endeavoured to renew the engagement, which the French 
fleet as cautiously declined, and at last disappeared to- 
tally. Both nations attempted to claim the honour of 
the victory upon this occasion ; but the consequence 
decided it in favour of the English, as they still kept 
the element of battle. 

The taking of Gibraltar was a conquest of which the 
Spaniards knew the loss, though we seemed ignorant of 
the value. Philip, king of Spain, alarmed at the reduc- 
tion of that fortress, sent the marquis of YiUadarias 
with a large army to retake it. France also a. D. 
sent a fleet of thirteen ships of the line ; but 1705, 
a part of this was dispersed by a tempest, and part was 
taken by the English. Nor was the land army more 
successful. The siege continued for four months, dur- 
ing which time the prince of Hesse, who commanded 
the town for the English, exhibited many proofs of va- 
lour. At length the Spaniards having attempted to 
scale the rock in vain, iQnding no hopes of taking the 
place, were contented to draw off their mep, and aban« 
don the enterprise. 

While the English were thus victorious by land and 
sea, a new scene of contention was opened on the side of 
Spain, where the ambition of the European princes ex* 
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erted itself with the same furj that had filled the rest 
of the continent. Philip duke of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis the Fourteenth, had been placed upon the throne 
of that kingdom, and had been received with the joyful 
concurrence of the greatest part of his subjects. He 
had also been nominated successor to the crown by the 
will of the late king of Spain. But, in a former treaty 
among the powers of Europe, Charles, son of the em- 
peror of Germany, was appointed heir to that crown ; 
and this treaty had been guaranteed by France herself, 
though she now resolved to reverse that consent in fa- 
vour of a descendant of the house of Bourbon. Charles 
was still farther led on to put in for the crown of Spain 
by the invitation of the Catalonians, who declared in 
his favour, and by the assistance of the English and the 
Portuguese who promised to arm in his cause. Upon 
his way to his newly-assumed dominion he landed in 
England, where he was received on shore by the dukes 
of Somerset and Marlborough, who conducted him to 
Windsor. The queen's deportment to him was equally 
noble and obliging, while, on his side, he gave gene- 
ral satisfaction, by the politeness and affability of his 
demeanour. He was furnished with two hundred trans- 
ports, thirty ships of war, and nine thousand men, for 
the conquest of that extensive empire. But the earl of 
Peterborough," a man of romantic bravery, offered to 
conduct them ; and his single service was thought equi- 
Talent to armies. 

The earl of Peterborough was one of the most singu-- 
lar and extraordinary men of the age in which he lived. 
When very young, he fought against the Moors ia 
Africa: he afterwards assisted in compassing the Re- 
volution; and he now carried on the war in Spain 
almost at his own expense, — ^his friendship for the 
archduke Charles being one of his chief motives to this 
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great undertaking. He was deformed in his person ; 
but of a mind the most generous, honourable, and ac- 
tive. His first attempt upon landing in Spain was to 
besiege Barcelona, a strong city with a garrison of five 
thousand men, while his own army amounted to little 
more than nine thousand. The operations were begun 
by a sudden attack on Fort Monjuic, strongly situated 
on a hill that commanded the city. The out-works 
were taken by storm ; and a shell chancing to fall into 
the body of the fort, the powder magazine was blown 
up. This struck the garrison that defended the fort 
with such consternation, that they surrendered without 
farther resistance. The town still remained unconquer- 
ed ; but batteries were erected against it, and after a 
few days the governor capitulated. During the interval, 
which was taken up in demanding and signing the ne- 
cessary form upon these occasions, a body of Germans 
and Catalonians, belonging to the English army, enter- 
ed the town, and were plundering all before them. The 
governor, who was then treating with the English gene- 
ral, thought himself betrayed, and upbraided that noble- 
man's treachery. Peterborough, struck with the sud- 
denness of the transaction, left the writings unfinished^ 
and, flying among the plunderers, drove them from their 
prey, and then returned calmly and signed the capitu- 
lation. The Spaniards were equally amazed at the ge- 
nerosity of the English, and the baseness of their own 
countrymen, who had led on to the spoil. The con- 
quest of all Valencia succeeded the taking of this im- 
portant place. The enemy endeavoured indeed to re- 
take Barcelona, but were repulsed with loss, and the 
affairs of Philip seemed desperate. The party that ac- 
knowledged Charles was every day increasing, a. D. 
He became master of a considerable part of the 1706. 
kingdom; and the way to Madrid lay open to him 
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The earl of Galway entered that city in triumph, and 
there proclaimed Charles king of Spain, without any 
opposition. Such was the beginning of the war, as 
conducted by the allies in Spain ; but its end was more 
unfortunate and indecisive. 

In the mean time, the English paid very little regard 
to these victories ; for their whole attention was taken 
up by the splendour of their conquests in Flanders ; 
and the duke of Marlborough took care that they should 
still have something to wonder at. He had early in the 
spring opened the campaign, and brought an army of 
eighty thousand men into the field, which was greater 
than what he had hitherto been able to muster. But 
still he expected reinforcements from Denmark and 
Prussia ; and the court of France resolved to attack 
him before this junction. Villeroy, who commanded 
their army, consisting of eighty thousand men, near 
Tirlemont, had orders to act upon the defensive ; but, 
if compelled, to hazard an engagement. The duke, on 
the other hand, had received a slight repulse by the 
defection of prince Louis of Baden ; and he resolved to 
retrieve his credit by some signal action. ViUeroy had 
drawn up his forces in a strong camp ; his right was 
flanked by the river Mehaigne ; His left was posted be- 
hind a marsh, and the village of Ramiilies lay in the 
centre. Marlborough, who perceived this disposition, 
drew up his army accordingly. He knew that the left 
wing of the enemy could not pass the marsh to attack 
him but at a great disadvantage ; he therefore weaken- 
ed his troops in that quarter, and thundered on the 
centre with superior numbers. The enemy's centre was 
soon obliged to yield in consequence of this attack, and 
at length gave way on all sides. The horse, abandon- 
ing their foot, were so closely pursued, that almost all 
were cut to pieces. Six thousand men were taken pri-^ 
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8oners5 and about eight thousand were killed and wound-^ 
ed. This victory was almost as signal as that of Blav* 
heim ; Bavaria and Cologne were the fruits of the one^ 
and all Brabant was gained by the other. The French 
troops were dispirited ; the city of Paris was in coniu*^ 
sion. Louis, who had long been flattered with con- 
quest, was now humbled to such a degree as almost ta 
excite the compassion of his enemies. He entreated 
for peace, but in vain; the allies carried all before 
them, and his very capital began to dread the approach 
of the conquerors. What neither his power, his ar- 
mies, nor his politics, could efiect, was brought about 
by a party in England. The dissension between the 
Whigs and Tories in England saved France, now tot- 
tering on the brink of ruin. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Anne. (Continued.) 

A. D. 1706—1707. 

The councils of the queen had hitherto been governed 
by a Whig ministry ; for, though the duke of Marl- 
borough had first started in the Tory interest, he soon 
joined the opposite faction, as he found them most sin* 
cere in their desires to humble the power of France- 
The Whigs still pursued the schemes of the late king ; 
and, impressed with a republican spirit of liberty, strove 
to humble despotism in every part of Europe. In a 
government where the reasoning of individuals, retired 
from power, generally leads those who command, the 
designs of the ministry must alter as the people hap- 
pen to change. The people in fact were beginning to 
change. The queen's personal virtues, her successes 
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Jier deference for the clergy, and, in turn, their great 
n^iieration for her, began to have a prevailing influence 
over the whole nation. The people of every rank were 
not ashamed to defend the most servile tenets, whea 
they tended to flatter or increase the power of the sove- 
xdgn. They argued in favour of strict hereditary sue- 
oession, divine right, and non-resistance to the regal 
power. The spirit of Toryism began to prevail ; and 
the Whigs, who had raised the queen into greatness, 
were the first that were likely to fall by their own 
success. 

The Tories, though joining in vigorous measures 
against the king of France, were, however, never ar- 
dently his enemies ; they rather secretly hated the 
Dutch, as of principles very opposite to their own, and 
only longed for an opportunity of withdrawing from 
their friendship. They began to meditate schemes of 
opposition to the duke of Marlborough. They were 
taught to regard him as a self-interested man, who sa- 
crificed the real advantages of the nation, in protracting 
a ruinous war, for his own private emolument and 
glory. They saw their country oppressed by an increas- 
ing load of taxes, which, by a continuance of the war, 
must inevitably become an intolerable burthen. Their 
secret discontents, therefore, began to spread; and the 
Tories wanted only a few determined leaders to con- 
duct them in removing the present ministry. 

A.D. In the mean time, a pause of victory, or ra- 
1707. ther a succession of losses, began to dissipate 
the conquering phrensy which had seized the nation, 
and inclined them to wish for peace. The army under 
Charles in Spain was then commanded by the lord Gal- 
way. This nobleman, having received intelligence that 
the French and Spaniards, under the command of the 
duke of Berwick, were posted near the town of Almanza» 
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advanced thither to give them battle. The conflict 
began about two in the afternoon, and the whole front 
of each army was fully engaged. The centre, consist- 
ing chiefly of battalions from Great Britain and Hol- 
land, seemed at first victorious; but the Portuguese 
horse (by whom they were supported), betaking them- . 
selves to flight on the first charge, the other troops were 
flanked and surrounded. In this dreadful emergency 
they formed themselves into a square, and retired to an 
eminence, where, being ignorant of the country, and 
destitute of all supplies, they were obliged to surrender 
prisoners of war, to the number of five thousand men. 
This victory was complete and decisive ; and all 
Spain, except the province of Catalonia, submitted ta 
Philip. 

An attempt was made upon Toulon, by the duke of 
Savoy and prince Eugene by land, and the English fleet 
by sea, but with as little success as in the former in- 
stance. The prince, with a body of thirty thousand 
men, took possession of the eminences that commanded 
the city, while the fleet attacked and reduced two forts 
at the entrance of the mole. But the French king 
sending an army to the relief of the place, and the 
duke of Savoy perceiving no hopes of compelling the 
city to a speedy surrender, he resolved to abandon his 
enterprise ; and, having embarked his artillery, he re- 
treated by night without any molestation. 

The fleet under sir Cloudesly Shovel was still more 
unfortunate. Having set sail for England, and being 
in soundings on the twenty-second day of October, 
about eight at night a violent storm arising, his ship 
was dashed upon the rocks of Scilly, and every soul on 
board perished. The like fate befell three ships more, 
while three or four others were saved with the utmost 
difficulty. The admiral's body, being cast ashore, was 
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Stripped and buried in the sand; but this being thought 
too humble a funeral for so brave a commander, it was 
dug up again, and interred with proper solemnitj in 
Westminster-abbey. 

Nor were the allies more prosperous on the Upper 
Rhine. Marshal Yillars, the French general, carried 
all before him, and was upon the point of restoring the 
elector of Bavaria. The only hopes of the people lay 
in the activity and conduct of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who opened the campaign in the Netherlands, 
about the middle of May. But even here they were 
disappointed, as in all the rest. That general, either 
really willing to protract the war, or receiving intdli- 
gence that the French army was superior in numbers^ 
declined an engagement, and rather endeavoured to 
secure himself than annoy the enemy. Thus, after se- 
veral marchings and countermarqhings, which it would 
be tedious to relate, both armies retired into winter* 
quarters at the latter end of October. The French 
made preparations for the next campaign with re* 
cruited vigour. The duke of Marlborough returned to 
England, to meet with a reception which he did not at 
4dl expect. 

Previous to the disgrace of the Whig ministry, whose 
fall was now hastening, a measure of the greatest im- 
portance took place in parliament ; a measure that had 
been wished by many, but thought too difficult for exe- 
cution. What I mean is, the union between the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland ; which, though 
they had been governed by one sovereign since the ac» 
cession of James the First, were still ruled by their re- 
spective parliaments, and often professed . to pursue op^ 
posite interests and different designs. An union of both 
parliaments was at one time passionately de^red by 
James. ELing Charles, his son, took some steps to effect 
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this measure ; but some apparently insurmountable 
objections lay in the way. This great task was reserved 
for queen Anne to accomplish, at a time when both na- 
tions were in good humour at their late successes, and 
the queen's title and administration were admitted and 
approved by all. 

The attempt for an union was begun at the com- 
mencement of tliis reign : but some disputes arising re- 
lative to the trade of the East, the conference was broken 
up, and it was thought that an adjustment would be 
impossible. It was revived by an act of each parlia- 
ment, granting power to commissioners named on the 
part of both nations, to treat of the preliminary articles 
of an union, which should afterwards undergo a more 
thorough discussion by the legislative body of both 
kingdoms. The choice of these commissioners was left 
to the queen ; and she took care that none should be 
employed but such as heartily wished to promote so 
desirable a measure. 

Accordingly, the queen having appointed commis- 
sioners on both sides, they met in the council-ctamber 
of the Cock-pit, near Whitehall, which was the place 
appointed for their conferences. Their commissions 
being opened, and introductory speeches being pro- 
nounced by the lord-keeper of England and the lord- 
chancellor of Scotland, the conferences began. The 
Scotish commissioners were inclined to a federal union 
like that of the United Provinces ; but the English were 
bent upon an incorporation, so that no Scotish parlia- 
ment should ever have power to repeal the articles of 
the treaty. The lord-keeper Cowpfer proposed that the 
two kingdoms should be for ever united into one by the 
name of Great Britain ; that it should be represented 
by one and the same parliament, and governed by the 
same hereditary monarch. The Scotish commissioners. 
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on their side, insisted that the subjects of Scotland 
should for ever enjoy the same rights and privileges 
ivith those of England ; and that all statutes, contrary 
to the tenor of these privileges in either kingdom, should 
be repealed. As the queen frequently exhorted the 
c(mimissioners to dispatch, the articles of this famous 
union were soon agreed to and signed by the commis- 
sioners ; and it only remained to lay them before the 
parliaments of both nations. 

In this treaty it was stipulated, that the succession 
to the united kingdoms should be vested in the house of 
HanoYer ; that they should be represented by one and 
the same parliament ; that all the subjects of Great 
Britain should enjoy a communication of privileges and 
advantages ; that they should have the same allowances 
and privileges with respect to commerce and customs ; 
that the laws concerning public right, civil government 
and policy, should be the same throughout the united 
kingdoms ; but that no alteration should be made in 
laws which concerned private rights, except for the evi- 
dent benefit of the subjects of Scotland ; that the court 
of session, and all other courts of judicature in Scot- 
land, should remain, as then constituted by the laws of 
that kingdom, with the same authority and privileges as 
before the union ; that Scotland should be represented 
in the parliament of Great Britain, by sixteen peers, 
and forty-five commoners, to be elected in such a man- 
ner as should be settled by the present parliament of 
Scotland ; that all peers of Scotland should be consi- 
dered as peers of Great Britain, and rank immediately 
after the English peers of the like degrees at the time 
of the union, and before such as should be. created after 
it ; that they should enjoy all the privileges ot English 
peers, except that of sitting and voting in parliament, 
or sitting upon the trial of peers; that all the insignia 
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of royalty and government should remain as they were; 
that all laws and statutes in either kingdom^ so far aa 
they might be inconsistent with the terms of these ar-^ 
tides, should cease, and be declared void by the re«i» 
spective parliaments of the two kingdoms. These were 
the principal articles of the union ; and it only remained 
to obtain the sanction gf the legislature of both king- 
doms to give them authority; but this was a much more 
difficult undertaking than it was at first imagined to be» 
It was not only to be approved by the parliament of 
Scotland, all the popular members of which were averse 
to the union, but it wi^ also to pass through both houses 
in England, where it was not a little disagreeable^ ex- 
cept to the ministry, who had proposed it 

The arguments in these different assemblies were 
suited to the audience. To induce the Scotish parlia- 
ment to come into the measure, it was alleged by the 
ministry, and their supporters^ that an entire and per- 
fect union would be the solid foundation of a lasting 
peace. It would secure their religion, liberty, and pro- 
perty, remove the animosities that prevailed among 
themselves, and the jealousies that subsisted between 
the two nations.^ It would increase their strength, riches^ 
and commerce; the whde island would Jbe joined in af- 
fection, and freed from all apprehensions of different in- 
terests. It would be enabled to resist all its enemies^ 
support the protestant interest, and maintain the liber- 
ties of Europe. It was observed, that the less the wheels 
of government were clogged by a multiplicity of coun- 
cils, the more vigorous would be their exertions. They 
were shown that the taxes which, in consequence of this 
union, they were to pay, were by no means so great 
proportionably as their share in the legislature; that 
their taxes did not amount to a seventieth part of those 
supplied by the Eng^sh ; aiid yet their share in the le* 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Anne. (Continued.) 

A.D. 1707—1711. ' 

It is a little extraordinary, that through all the transac- 
tions relative to the union, the Tories violently opposed 
it ; for they considered the Scots in a body as Whigs, 
and supposed that their interest would become more 
powerful by this association. But never were men more 
agreeably disappointed than the Tories were in this 
particular. The majority of the Scotish nation were 
30 much dissatisfied with the measure, that they im- 
mediately joined in opposing the ministry by whom they 
were thus compelled to unite. The members themselves 
were not pleased with the scheme^ and secretly strove 
to undermine those by whom their power had been thus 
established. 

The body of English Tories were not less displeased 
with an union, of which they had not sagacity to distin- 
iguish the advantages. They had for some time become 
the majority in the kingdom, but found themselves op- 
posed by a powerful coalition at court. The duchess of 
Marlborough had long been in possession of the queen's 
confidence and favour, and turned the easiness of her 
mistress's temper to her own advantage, as well as that 
of her party. The duke of Marlborough was still at the 
head of the army, which was devoted to him. Lord 
Godolphin, his principal friend, was at the head of the 
treasury, which he managed so as entirely to co-operate 
with the ambition of the duke. But an unexpected 
alteration in the queen's affections was going to take 
place, which was entirely owing to their own misma- 
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nagement. Among the number of those whom the 
duchess had introduced to the queen^ to contribute to 
her private amusement, was one Mrs. Masham, her own 
khiswoman, whom she had raised from indigence and 
obscurity. The duchess, having gained the ascendant 
over the queen, became petulant and insolent, and re* 
laxed in those arts by which she had risen. Mrs. 
Masham, who had her fortune to make, was more 
humble and assiduous ; she flattered the foibles of the 
queen, and assented to her prepossessions and prejudices^ 
She soon saw the queen^s inclination to the opinions of 
the Tories, their divine right and passive obedience ; 
and instead of attempting to thwart her as the duchess 
had done, she joined with her partiality, and even out-« 
went her in her own way. 

She began to insinuate to the queen that the Tories 
were by far the majority of the people ; that they were 
displeased with a ministry that attempted to rule their 
sovereign, and had lavished the treasures of the nation on 
wars which they chose to caxxy on in order to continue 
in power. But though this intriguing woman seemed 
to act from herself alone, she was in fact the tool of Mr. 
Harley, secretary of state, who also, some time before, 
had insinuated himself into the queen's good graces, and 
who determined to sap the credit of Godolphin and 
Marlborough. His aim was to unite the Toi'y interest 
under his own shelter, and to expel the Whigs from the 
advantages which they had long enjoyed under the go- 
vernment. Harley, better known afterwards by the title 
of lord Oxford, was a man possessed of uncommon* 
erudition, great knowledge of business, and as great 
ambition. He was close, phlegmatic, and cool ; but at 
the same time more fond of the splendors than the 
drudgeries of office. 
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Ui his oareer of ambition, be chose for his coadjutor 
Henry St* John, afterwards the £mqaous lord Boling* 
broke, a man of great eloquence, and greater ambition, 
enterprising, restless, active, and haughty, with some 
wit and little principle. This statesman was at firrt 
contented to act in an inferior capacity, subservient to 
Oxford's designs. It was not till afterwards, when he 
understood the full extent of his own parts and influ- 
ence, that he was fired with the ambition of being first 
in the state, and aspired to depress his first promoter. 

To this junto was added sir Simon Harcourt, a 
lawyer, and a man of great abilities. These uniting, 
exerted their endeavours to rally and reconcile the 
scattered body of the Tories ; and diffused assurances 
among their partisans, that the queen would no longer 
bear the tyranny of a Whig ministry. She had ever 
been, they said, a fHend in her heart to the T017 and 
high-church party, by which appellation this faction 
now chose to be distinguished ; and, to convince them 
of the truth of their assertions, the queen herself shortly 
after bestowed two bishoprics on clergymen who had 
openly condemned the Revolution* 

It was now perceived that the people began to be 
A. D. weary of the Whig ministry, whom they formerly 
1708. caressed. To them they imputed the burthens 
under which they groaned, burthens which they had 
been hitherto animated to bear by the pomp of triumph, 
but the load of which they felt in a pause of success^ 
No new advantage had of late been shoivn them from 
the Netherlands* France, instead of sinking under the^ 
weight of the confederacy, as they had been taught to 
expect, seemed to rise with fresh vigour from every 
overthrow. The English merchants had lately sust)ained' 
repeated losses, for want of proper convoys ; Hie ccAw 
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credit began to dedine. 

The ministry were for a long time ignorant of those^ 
secret murmurings^ or, secure in their own strength,, 
pretended to despise them. Instead, therefore^. of at^^^* 
tempting to mitigate the censures propagated against 
them, or to soften the virulence of the faction, they 
continued to teaze the queen with remonstrances ag^insti 
her conduct, and upbraided her with ingratitude foi? 
those services which had secured her glory* The murw. 
murs of the nation first found vent in the house of lords^. 
where some complaints of the scarcity of money, tber 
decay of trade, and the mismanagement of the navy,» 
were supported by a petition from the sheriffs and mer-. 
chants of the city, aggravating their losses by sea for 
want of convoys. It began now to be urged, that at-^ 
tacking France in the Netheriands was taking tihe bult 
by the horns, — attempting the enemy where it was be^. 
prepared for a defence. Harley was at the bottom oT 
all these complaints; and though they did not produoer 
an immediate effect, yet they did not fail of a growingr 
and steady operation. 

At length, the Whig members of the administration; 
opened their eyes to the intrigues of their pretended co- 
adjutor. The duchess of JNIarlborough perceived^ whea 
it was too late, that she was supplanted by her insidious^ 
rival; and her husband found no other means of re- 
establishing his credit, but by openly opposing Harley, 
whom he could not otherwise displace. The secretary^ 
had lately incurred some suspicions, from the secrets 
correspondence which^ one Gregg, an under-clerk in hia$ 
office, kept up with: the court of France. Gregg wan^ 
executed ; and the duke of Marlborough was wilUi^ tei 
take advantage of this oj^portunity to remove Harley« 
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He accordingly wrote to the queen, that he and lord 
Crodolphin could serve her no longer, should the pre- 
sent secretary be continued in his place. The queen, 
no way regarding the secret intrigues of her ministers^ 
was willing to keep them all in friendship, and endea- 
voured to appease the duke's resentment by every art 
of persuasion, but he was too confident of his own 
power, and continued obstinate in his refusal. The earl 
of €k)dolphin and the duke went so far as to retire from 
court, and the queen saw herself in danger of being de- 
serted by her whole ministry. A sullen silence pre- 
vailed through the cabinet-council ; and some were even 
heard to say, that no deliberations could be pursued in 
the absence of the duke and the lord-treasurer. 

The queen now, for the first time, perceived the 
power which these two ministers had assumed over her 
councils. She found that they were willing to place and 
displace the servants of the crown at pleasure, and that 
. nothing was left to her but to approve such measures as 
they thought fit to press upon her choice. She secretly,, 
therefore, resolved to remove a ministry that had thus 
become odious to her ; but in the present exigence she 
was obliged to give way to their demands. She sent for 
the duke of Marlborough, and told him that Harley 
should immediately resign his office ; and it was accord- 
ingly conferred on Mr. Henry Boyle, chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

The first effidrts of the Tory party being thus firus^ 
trated, Bolingbroke was resolved to share in his friend 
Harley's disgrace, as also sir Simon Harcourt, attorney- 
general, and sir Thomas Mansell, comptroller of the 
household, who all voluntarily relinquished their em-^ 
ployments. Bolingbroke's employment of secretary at 
war was conferred upon Robert Walpole, a man who 
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began to be consideraUe in the house of commons, and 
who afterwards made such a figure in the two succeed- 
ing reigns. 

The duke seemed to triumph in the success of his 
resentment, not considering that by this step he entirely 
lost the confidence of the queen. He returned to pro- 
secute his victories on the continent, where a new 
harvest of glory attended him, which, however, did not 
re-establish his power. 

This violent measure, which seemed at first favourable 
to the Whig ministry, laid the foundation of its ruin. 
Harley was now enabled to throw off the mask of friend- 
ship, and to take more vigorous measures for the pro- 
secution of his designs. In him the queen reposed all 
her trust, though he now had no visible concern in the 
administration. The first triumph of the Tories, in 
which the queen discovered a public partiality in their 
favour, was seen in a transaction of no great importance 
in itself, but from the consequences it produced. The 
parties of the nation were eager to engage, and they 
wanted but the watch word to begin. This was given 
by a man neither of abilities, property, nor power, but 
accidentally brought forward on this occasion. 

Henry Sacheverel was a clergyman bred at Oxford, 
of narrow intellects, and an overheated imagination.. 
He had acquired some popularity among those who dis- 
tinguished themselves by the name of high-churchmen, 
and had taken all occasions to vent his animosity against 
the dissenters. At the summer assizes at Derby he had 
held forth in that strain before the judges. On the fifth 
of November, in St. Paul's church, he, in a violent de- 
clamation, defended the doctrine of non-resistance, in- 
veighed against the toleration of dissenters, and declared 
that the church was dangerously attacked by its enemies, 
and slightly defended by its false friends. He sounded 
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the trumpet fbr the zealous^ and exhorted die people tai 
put on the whole armour of Gk)d. Sir SemudL G^raid;. 
lord-mayor, countenanced this harangue, which^ thought 
very weak both in the matter dnd style, was puUbhed 
under his protection, and extolled by the Tories as^ a 
master-piece of writing. These sermons owed all their 
cdiebrity to the complexion of the times, and they are 
now deservedly neglected. 
A. D. Mr. Dolben, son to the archbishop of York, 
1709- laid a complaint before the house of commons 
against these rhapsodies, and thus gave force to what 
would have soon been foi^otten. The most violenfe 
paragraphs were read, and the sermons voted scandalous- 
and seditious libels. Sacheverel was brought to the 
bar of the house ; and he, far from disowning the writ** 
ing of them, gloried in what he had done, and menttoned^ 
the encouragement he had received to publish them 
from the lord-mayor, who was then present. Being 
ordered to withdraw, it was resolved to impeach him of 
high crimes and misdemeanors at the bar of the house 
of lords ; and Mr. Dolben was fixed upon to conduct 
the prosecution, in the name of the commons of all: 
England. A committee was appointed to draw up 
articles of impeachment ; Sacheverel was taken into 
custody, and a day appointed for his trial before the 
lords in Westminster-halL 

Meanwhile the Tories, who, one and all, approved) 
his principles^ were as violent in his defence as the com«> 
mons had been in his prosecution. They boldly affirmed^ 
that the Whigs had formed a design to pull down the 
church, and that this prosecution was intended to try^ 
their strength, before they would proceed openly to the* 
execution of their project. The clergy did not fail tor 
alarm and inflame their hearers; while emissaries weie' 
employed to raise a ferment among the populace-, al* 
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ready prepared for discontent, arising: from a searcit^ 
of provisions^ which at that time prevailed in almost 
every oountry of Europe. The dangers were magnified 
to which ijie church was exposed firom dissenters^ Whigs* 
and lukewarm prelates. These they represented as^ the 
authors of a ruinous^ war, that brought on that very» 
dearth which they were then deploring. Such an ex*- 
tensive party declaring in favour of Sacheverel,. afiter 
the articles were exhibited against him, the beds thought 
fit to admit him to bail. 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned A. D* 
upon this very exta*aordinary trial, which lasted ITIO*. 
three weeks, and excluded all other public business^ foe 
the time. The queen herself was every day present asr 
a private spectator, while vast multitudes attended the 
culprit each day as he went to the hall, shouting as he 
passed, or silently praying for his success. The mana* 
gers for the commons were sir Joseph Jekyl, Mr. Eyre, 
solicitor-general, sir Peter King, recorder^ general Stan- 
hope, sir Thomas Parker, and Mr. Walpole. The 
doctor was defended by sir Simon Harcourt, and Mr# 
Phipps, assisted by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Smallridge, and 
Dr. Freind. While the trial continued, nothing could 
exceed the violence and outrage of the populace. They 
surrounded the queens's sedan, exclaiming, *^ God bless 
your majesty and the church ! we hope your majesty is 
for doctor Sacheverel." They destroyed several meet* 
ing-houses, plundered the dwellings- of many eminent 
dissenters, and even proposed to attack the Bank. The 
queen, in compliance with the request of the commons^ 
published a proclamation for suppressing the tumults ; 
and several persons,, being apprehended,, were tried fi^s 
high*treasoni Two were convicted, and sentenced^ t» 
die ; but neither suffered. 

When the commons had gone through their charge^ 
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the managers for Sacheverel undertook his defence with 
great art and eloquence. He afterwards recited a 
speech himself, which, from the difference found be- 
tween it and his sermons, seems evidently the work of 
another. In this he solemnly justified his intentions 
towards the queen and her government. He spoke in 
the most respectful terms of the Revolution, and the 
protest^nt succession. He maintained the doctrine of 
non-resistance as a tenet of the church in which he was 
brought up ; and, in a pathetic conclusion, endeavoured 
to excite the pity of his audience. He was surrounded 
by the queen*s chaplains, who encouraged and extolled 
him as the champion of the church ; and he was fa- 
voured by the queen herself, who could not but approve 
a doctrine that confirmed her authority and enlarged 
her power. 

Those who are i-emoved from the interests of that pe- 
riod may be apt to regard with wonder so great a con- 
test from so slight a cause ; but in fact, the spirit of 
contention was before laid in the nation, and this person 
only happened to set fire to the train. The lords, when 
they retired to consult upon the sentence, were divided, 
and continued undetermined for some time. At length, 
after much obstinate dispute, and virulent altercation, 
Sacheverel was found guilty by a majority of seventeen 
voices ; but no less than four and thirty peers entered a 
protest against this decision. He was prohibited from 
preaching for three years ; and his two sermons were 
ordered to be burned by the hands of the common 
hangman. . 

The lenity of this sentence which was, in a great 
measure, owing to the dread of popular resentment, was 
considered by the Tories as a triumph. They declared 
their joy in bonfires and illuminations, and openly avow- 
ed their rage against his persecutors. Soon after, he 
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was presented to a benefice in North Wales, where he 
went with all the pomp and magnificence of a sovereign 
prince. He was sumptuously entertained by the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and many noblemen^ in his way, who, 
while they worshipped him as the idol of their faction, 
could not help despising the object of their adoration. 
He was received in several towns by the magistrates in 
their formalities, and often attended by a body of a 
thousand horse. At Bridgenorth he was met by one 
Mr. Cresswell, at the head of four thousand men on 
horseback, and as many on foot, wearing white knot^ 
edged with gold. The hedges were for two miles 
dressed with garlands, and the steeples covered with 
streamers^ flags, and colours. *^ The church and Dr. 
Sacheverel," was the universal cry ; and a spirit of re^* 
ligious enthusiasm spread through the nation. 

Such was the complexion of the times, when the 
queen thought proper to summon a new parliament ; 
and, being a friend to the Tories herself, she gave the 
people an opportunity of indulging themselves in choos- 
ing representatives to their mind. In fact, very few 
were returned but such as had distinguished themselves 
by their zeal against the Whig administration. The 
Whigs were no longer able to keep their ground against 
the voice of the people, and the power of the queen. 
Though they had entrenched themselves behind a very 
formidable body in the house of lords, and though by 
their wealth and family connexions they had in a man- 
ner fixed themselves in office, yet they were now upon 
the edge of dissolution, and required but a breeze to 
blow them from their height, where they imagined 
themselves so secure. 

The duke had some time before gone back to Flanders, 
where he led on the united armies to great, though dear- 
bought. Victories. The French were dispirited, indeed. 
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iitid rather kept vtpon the defensive; but still, when 
forced to engage, they fought with great' obstinacy, and 
-aeetned to gather courage as the iVontiers of their own 
'Country became more nearly threatened* 

Peace had more than once been offered, and treaties 
bad been entered upon, and frustrated. After the battle 
ef RamilUes, the king of France had empk>yed the 
elector of Bavaria, to write letters in his name to the 
duke of Marlborough, containing proposals for opemng 
tL congress. He offered to give up either Spain and its 
dominions, or the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, to 
^Charles of Austria, and to give a barrier to the Dutch 
in the Netherlands. But these terms were rejected. 
The Dutch were intoxicated with success; and the 
iduke of Marlborough had every motive* to continue the 
war, as it gratified not only his ambition but bis ava* 
tice ; a passion that obscured his shining aUUties. 

The duke was resolved to push his good fortune. At 
the head of a numerous army, he approached (in June 
1708) the vUlage of Ondenarde, where, the French, in 
equal numbers, were posted. A furious engagement 
ensued, in which the French were obliged to retire, and 
took the advantage of the night to secare their retreat. 
About three thousand were slain on the field of battle, 
^ven thousand were tdken prisoners, and the number 
6f their deserters was not a few. In consequence of 
this victory, Lisle, the strongest town in all Flanders, 
was taken, after an obstinate siege. GheAt followed 
soon after ; while Bruges -and other Ftemi^ to«ms were 
^andoned by their defenders. Thus this campaign 
ended with fixii^ a barrier to the Dutch dominions, 
and it now only remained to force a way into the pro- 
THices of the enemy. 

The repeated successes of the affies once Move in- 
duced the Frendi king to offer terms of peace. Ixv these 
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lie was resolved to ^orifice ^1 considerations of pri^ 
and ambition, as well as the interests of his gmndson of 
Spain, to a measure which had become so necessary 
;Eind indispensable. A conference ensued, in which the 
allies rose in their demands, without, howerei;, stipulate 
ing any thing in favour of the English. The demandB 
/Were rejected by ^France ; and that exhausted kingd(»n 
onee more prepared for another campaign. 

Toumay, one of the strongest cities in Flanders, was 
in the next campaign, the first otyect of the operations 
of ^the allied army, which now amounted to one hundred 
and ten thousand fighting men. Though the garrison 
did not exceed twelve thousand men, yet the place was 
50 strong both by art and nature, that it was probable 
the siege might last a considerable time. Nothing could 
be more^terrible than the manner of engaging on both 
«ides. As the besiegers proceeded by sailing, their 
troops that were conducting the mines frequently met 
with those of the enemy under ground, and furiously- 
engaged in subterraneous conflicts. The volunteers 
presented themselves, in the midst of mines and countex^ 
mines, -ready primed for explosion, and added new hor- 
rors to their gloomy situation. Sometimes they were 
^killed 'by accident, sometimes sprung up by design; 
while thousands of those bold men were thus buried at 
4Wice by the falling in of the earth, or blown up into the 
air from below. At length,^ after an obstinate resistance^ 
the town was surrendered xxpan conditions, and* the gar* 
riBon of tbe< citadel soon after were made prisoners of 
war. 

The bloody battle of Malplaquet followed soon after. 
The iFrench^army, under the conduet of the great mai^ 
'<iial^Viltors, amounting to a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, were posted behind the woods of I-a Merte 
0bA CTantoess^ »m tbe aei^liDurhood of Malplai^et. 
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Thej had fortified their situation in such a manner with 
lines, hedges, and trees laid across, that thej seemed to 
be quite inaccessible. The dulse's motives for attacking 
them at such a disadvantage to himself are not well 
known ; but certainly this was the most rash and ill- 
judged attempt during all his campaigns. On the thirfy- 
first of August, 1709> early in the morning, the allied 
army, favoured by a thick fog, began the attack. The 
chief fury of their impression was made upon the left of 
the enemy, and with such success, that, notwithstanding 
their lines and barricades, the French were in less than 
an hour driven from their entrenchments. But on the 
enemy's right the combat was sustained with much 
greater obstinacy. The Dutch, who carried on the at- 
tack, drove them from their first line, but were repulsed 
from the second with great slaughter. The prince q£ 
Orange, who headed that attack, persisted in his efforts 
with incredible perseverance and intrepidity, though two 
horses had been killed under him, and the greater part 
of his officers slain and disabled. At last, however, the 
French were obliged to yield up the field of battle ; but 
not till after having sold a dear victory. Yillars being 
dangerously wounded, they made an excellent retreat 
under the conduct of Boufflers, and took post near Le 
Quesnoy and Valenciennes. The conquerors took pos- 
session of the field of battle, on which twenty thousand 
of their best troops lay slain. Marechal Yillars confi- 
dently asserted, that if he had not been disabled, he 
would have gained a certain victory ; and it is probable^ 
fit>m that general's former successes, that what he said 
was true. The city of Mons was the reward of this 
victory, which surrendered shortly after to the allied 
army ; and with this conquest the allies concluded the 
campaign* 
Though the events of this campaign were miore fitvour- 
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aUe to Loiib than he <had yeascHi ta expect* ^be stUl cmk 
tinued desirous of pefi£e> and onee laoredresolved ito mo*^ 
licit a confereaoe. He employed one Petkum, residesi 
of the duke of HoIsteinM the Hague, to negotiate upoi^ 
this subject ; and he venstured also to solicit the dirifie 
hioiself in pmate. Howerer, as his affiurs now wem 
less desperate thmi in the beginning of the eampa^t 
he would not stand to those conditions which he then o& 
fered as preliminaries 4o a confenence. The Duteh iiw 
weighed against his iasinceidty for thus retracting hia 
former offers ; not considering that he certainly had a 
right to retract thoae c^ers which thej fiurmerly had re* 
jected. They still had re^ons for protracting the war» 
and the duke took care to oonfinn them in this resohih^ 
tioa. Nevertheless, the Fue^ch king, seeii^ the mis«y 
of his people daily increase, and all his resources faiU 
continued to humble himsdf before the allies ; and by^ 
means of Petkum, who still corresponded from theHague 
with his ministers, implored the Dutch that the neg^tia* 
tion might be resumed. A conference was at lengtk 
begun at Gertruydenberg, under the influ^ace of Hafir 
bwough, Eugene .and Zinzendorff; who were all thre^ 
from private motive^ entirely averse to the treaty. Upoot 
this oficasion the French mmisters were subjected to 
eiiery species of jaiortification : sqpies were placed upon 
timr Gondipct, their master was iasulled, and their l^tera 
weie opened. The Dutch deputies would hear of a» 
rdaxatiiin, and no expedient fer removing the difficwltiea 
that retarded the negotiatioD. The French oomiDi»» 
aiwees oflfered to satisfy every oonfilaint Aat bad given 
lase to the war: they comnaaAed to abandon Philip of 
S^pain ; they ti^greed tognuttt die Dutch a large barrier; 
tboy eren were wUKqg to.gvant a supply towards the de» 
throning of .PhiUp ; but all tiheir offers were tceirfed twiCh 
OMtoinpt: ti^ef weve IdierefiMEe ooaqpelkd io 
▼OL. n, S H 
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home, after having sent a letter to the states, in whicb 
they declared that the proposals made by their deputies 
were unjust and impracticable, and complained of the 
unworthy treatment they had received. Louis resolved 
to hazard another campaign, not without hope that some 
lucky incident in the event of war, or some happy change 
in the ministry of England, might procure him more fa* 
vourable concessions. 

But though the duke, by these arts, protracted his 
power on the continent, all his influence at home wb» 
at an end. The members of the house of commons, 
that had been elected just after Sacheverel's trial, were 
almost universally Tories. From all parts of the king* 
dom addresses were sent and presented to the queen, 
confirming the doctrine of non-resistance ; and the queen- 
did not scruple to receive them ^ith some pleasure. 
But when the conferences were ended at Gertruyden- 
berg, the designs of the Dutch and English commanders 
were too obvious not to be perceived. The writers of 
the Tory faction, who were men of the first rank in lite- 
rary merit, and who still more chimed in with the po- 
pular opinion, displayed the avarice of the duke, and 
the self interested conduct of the Dutch. They pre- 
tended that, while England was exhausting her strength 
in foreign conquests for the benefit of other nations, she 
was losing her liberty at home. They asserted that her 
ministers were not contented with the plunder of an im- 
poverished state, but, by controlling their queen, were* 
resolved to seize upon its liberties also. 

A part of these complaints were true, and a part ex- 
aggerated ; but the real crimes of the ministry, in the^ 
queen's eye, were their pride, their combinations, and* 
their increasing power. The insolence of the duchess 
oi Marlborough^ who had hitherto possessed more power 
than the whde privy-council united, was now become' 
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insupportable to her. The queen had entirely withdrawn 
her confidence from her ; she resolved to seize the first 
opportunity of showing her resentment^ and such an 
opportunity was not long wanting. 

Upon the death of the earl of Essex, who was colonel 
of a regiment under the duke, the queen resolved to 
bestow it on a person who, she knew, was entirely dis- 
pleasing to him. She therefore sent him word that she 
wished he would give it to Mr. Hill, brother to her fa- 
vourite Mrs. Masham, as a person every way qualified 
for the commaind. .The duke was struck with this re- 
quest, which he considered as a previous step to his own 
disgrace. He represented to the queen the prejudice 
that would redound to the service from the promotion 
of so young an officer, and the jealousy that would be 
felt by his seniors, never considering that he himself 
was a younger officer than many of those he command* 
ed. He expostulated with her on this extraordinary 
mark of partiality in favour of Mrs. Masham's brother, 
who had treated him with such peculiar ingratitude. 
To all this the queen made no other reply, but that he 
would do well to consult his friends. He retired in dis- 
gust, and sat down to prepare a letter to the queen, in 
which he begged leave to resign all his employments. 

In the mean time the queen, who was conscious of 
the popularity of her conduct, went to the council, where 
she seemed not to take the least notice of the duke's 
absence. The whole junto of his friends, which almost 
entirely composed the council, did not fail to alarm her 
with the consequences of disobliging so useful a servant. 
She therefore for some time dissembled her resentment; 
and even went so far as to send the duke a letter, em- 
powering him to dispose of the regiment as he thought 
proper. But still she was too sensibly mortified at many 
|)arts of his conduct, not to wish for his removal ; yet 

2h2 
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for thepresait she inaisted on his coBtinuijig m com* 
uitfid. 

She acted with less duplicitj tonratds the duchess» 
who supposing, from the queen's present condescea^- 
sion, that she was willing to be padfied, resolved once 
more to practise the long foig^tten arts by which she 
rose. She therefore demanded an audience of her ma* 
jesty» on pretence of vindicating her character froia 
some aspersions. She bfped to work iqxmtbie qmeen^s 
tenderness, by tears, entreaties, and suppUcations. But 
all her humiliations served only to render her more cqa- 
temptible to hersel£ The queen heard her without ex- 
hibiting, the least emotion of tenderness or pity. The 
<mly answer «be gave to .the torrent of the other's en- 
treaties, was a Tepetitipaxrf^an insolent expression used 
in one of thb. lady!s o»m betters to her : '^ You dewed 
no answer* and you ffhall have none.'' 

It was. only by .insensible degrees that the quera 
seemed to ac^uine courage enough to second her incli- 
nations, and depose a nuoistry .that had long been 6ass^ 
greeable to her. Harley, honrever, who still shaved her 
confidence, did not fail tatnculcate the popularity, the 
justice, and the security of such a measure ; and in con- 
sequence of his advice*, she b^an the changes, by trans^ 
ferring the post of lord-chamberlain from the . duke of 
Kent to tbe.dulie of Shrewsbury, whohad lately voted 
with the Tories, and maintained an intimate corre- 
spondence with Mr. Harley. Soon after, the earl of Sun- 
derland, secretary of state, and son-in-law to the duke 
of Marlboarough, was displaced, and the earl of Dart- 
mouth put. in his room. Finding that she was rather 
applauded than condemned for this resolute proceed- 
ing, she resolved to became entirely free. 

In these revolutions she was streiigthened by the 
duke of BeaufoKt, whi^ coming to court on this occa- 



sion, informed her majesty thdt he came once mere to 
pay hisf duty to the quetn. The whole Whig party were 
in consternation; they influenced tl^ directors of the 
Bank, so far as to assure her majesty that public credit 
would be entirely ruined by this change in the ministry* 
The Dutch moved heaven and earth with memiorials and 
threats^ should a change take place. However, the 
queen went forward in her designs : soon after, the ear 
of Godolphin was divested of his office, and the treasury 
put in commission, subjected to the direction of Harley 
who was also appointed chancellor of the exchequer 
The earl of Rochester was declared president of th^ 
council, in the ro^m of lord Sonters. The staff of lord- 
steward being taken from the duke of Devonshire, was 
given to the duke of Buckingham ; and Mr. Boyle was 
removed from, the secretary's office, to make way for 
Mr. Henry St. John. The lord-chancellor having resign- 
ed the great seal, it was first put in commission, and 
then given to sir Simon Harcourt. The earl o£ Whar- 
ton surrendered his commission of lord lieutenant of 
Ireland ; and that employment was conferred upon the 
duke of Ormond. Mr. Granville was appointed secre- 
tary of war, in the room of Mr. Robert Walpde ; and 
in a word, there was not one Whig left in the offices of 
the state, except the duke of Marlborough. He was 
still continued the reluctant general of the army ; but 
he justly considered himself as a ruin entirely under- 
mined, and just ready to fall. 

But the triumph was not complete, until the parlia- 
ment had confirmed and approved the queenV choice. 
The queen^ in her speech, recommended the prosecu'- 
tion of the war with vigour. The two houses were 
ardent in their expressions of zeal and unanimity. They 
exhorted her to discountenance ^11 such pritidpies and 
measisres as had so lately threatened her royal crown 
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and dignity. This was but an opening to what soon 
followed. The duke of Marlborough, who but a few 
months before had been so highly extolled and caressed 
by the representatives of the people, was now be- 
come the object of their hatred and reproach. His ava- 
rice was justly upbraided; his protracting the war was 
said to arise from that motive. Instances were every- 
where given of his fraud and extortion. These might 
be true : but party had no moderation, and even his 
courage and conduct were called in question. To mor- 
tify the duke still more, the thanks of the house of com- 
mons were voted to the earl of Peterborough for his 
services in Spain, when they were refused to the duke 
for those in Flanders ; and the lord-keeper, who deli- 
vered them to Peterborough, took occasion to drop 
some reflections against the mercenary disposition of 
his rival. 

In this ebullition of party^resentment, Harley, who 
first raised the ferment, still kept the appearance of mo- 
deration, and even became suspected by his more violent 
associates as a luke-warm friend to the cause. An 
accident increased his confidence with his own party^ 
and fixed him for a time securely in the queen*s favour. 
One Guiscard, a French ofiicer, who had made some 
useful informations relative to the affairs of France, 
A. D. thought himself ill rewarded for his services to 
1711- the crown by a precarious pension of four hun- 
dred pounds a-year. He had often endeavoured to 
gain access to the queen, but was still repulsed either 
by Harley or St. John. Enraged at these disappoint- 
ments, he attempted to make his peace with the court 
of France, and offered his services in a letter to one 
Moreau, a banker in Paris. His letters, however, were 
intercepted, and a warrant issued out to apprehend him 
for high-treason. . Conscious of his guHt, and knowing 
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that the charge could be proved against him, he did 
not decline his fate, but resolved to sweeten his death 
by vengeance. Being conveyed before the council con- 
vened at the Cock-pit, he perceived a penknife lying 
upon the table, and took it up without being observed 
by any of the attendants. When questioned before the 
members of the council, he endeavoured to evade his ex- 
amination, and entreated to speak with Mr. Secretary 
St. John in private. His request being refused, he said, 
** That's hard! not one word!" Upon which, as St. 
John was out of reach, he stepped up to Mr. Harley, 
and crying out, " Have at thee then !" he stabbed him 
in the breast with the penknife which he had conceal- 
ed. The blade of the knife broke upon the rib, with- 
out entering the cavity of the breast ; nevertheless he 
repeated the blow with such violence that Harley fell 
to the ground. St. John perceiving what had happened, 
instantly drew his sword ; and others following his ex- 
ample, Guiscard was wounded in several places. But 
he still continued to strike and defend himself, till at 
last he was overpowered by the messengers and ser- 
vants, and conveyed from the council*chamber, which 
he had filled with terror and confusion. His wounds* 
though dangerous, were not mortal ; but he died of a 
gangrene, occasioned by the bruises which he had sus- 
tained. This unsuccessful attempt served to establish 
the credit of Harley ; and, as he appeared the enemy 
of France, no doubt was made of his being the friend 
of England. 

This accident served to demonstrate the political 
rectitude of the ministry, with respect to the state. A 
bill which they brought in, and passed through both 
houses, served to assure the nation of their fidelity to 
the church. This was an act for building fifty new 
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dturdies in the dtf and suburbs o£ London^ and a dmtj 
on coal was appropriated for this purpose. 

Nothing now remained of the Whig system^ upon 
which this reign was begun, but the war, which con^ 
tinued to rage as fiercely as ever, and which increased 
in expense every year as it went on. It was the res©*- 
lution of the present ministry to put an end to it at 
any rate, as it had involved the nation in debt almost 
to bankruptcy, and as it promised, instead of humbling^ 
the enemy, only to become haUtual to the constitution. 
However, it was a very delicate point for the ministry, at 
present, to stem the tide of popular prejudice in favour 
of its continuance* The nation had been intoxicated 
with a childish idea of military glory, and panted jfer 
triumphs of which they neither saw nor felt the benefit 
The pleasure of talking at their entertainments and 
meetings of their distant conquests, and of extolling the 
bravery of their acquaintance, was all the return they 
were likely to receive for a diminished people, and an 
exhausted exchequer. The first doubts of the expe* 
diency of continuing die war^ were introduced into the 
house of commons. The members made a remon* 
strance to the queen, in which they ccmiplained loudly 
of the former administration. They said, that in tracing 
the causes of the national debt, they had discovered 
great frauds and embezzlements of Uie public money^ 
They affirmed that irreparable mischief would have 
ensued, if the former ministers had been sufiered to 
continue in office ; and they thanked the queen fi)r their 
dismission. 

Having thus prepared the nation, it only now re- 
mained to remove the duke of MarlbcM'ough firom his 
post, as he would endeavour to traverse all their negof* 
tiations. But here again a difficulty started ; this step 
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could, not be taAoen withoot giving o£fenoe to the DvAxski 
who plaoed entire confidence in htm : they were ofaKged^ 
therefore,, to wait for some convenient occasion* But^ 
in the mean i tune, the duke headed his army in Flan^ 
ders, and led on his forces against marshal Villars^ whd 
seemed resolved to hazard a battle. His last attempt 
in the field is said, by those who understand the arfc of 
war, to have excelled every former exploit. He con* 
trived his measures so^ that he induced the enemy, by 
inarching and countermarching, to resign, without a 
blow, a strong line of entrenchments^ ot which he un<» 
expectedly took possession. The capture of Boucham 
followed this enterprise, which capitulated after a siege 
of twenty days ; and this was the last military expe*^ 
dition that the duke of Marlborough performed. And 
now, by a continuance of conduct and success, by ever 
advancing, and never losing, an advantage, by gaining 
the enemy's posts without fighting, and the confidence 
of his own soldiers without generosity, the duke ended 
his campaigns, by leaving the allies in possession of a 
vast tract of country. They had reduced under their 
command Spanish Guelderland, Limbonrg, Brabant; 
Flanders, and Hainault ; they were masters of the 
Seaipe, and the capture of Bouchain had opened theni 
a way into the very bowels of France. Upon his re- 
turn from this campaign, he was accused. of having 
taken a bribe of six thousand pounds, a year from a Jew^ 
who contrsK^ted to supply the army with bread; and4;her 
queen thought proper to dismiss him from all his em^ 
ployments. 

This tvas the pretext of which his enemies made use ; 
but his fall had been predetermined : and, though fai» 
receiving such a bribe was not the real cause of hisre^ 
moval, yet candour must confess that it ought to have 
been so* The desire of accumulating money w» a 
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passion that attended this general in all his triumphs ; 
and by this he threw a stain upon his character, whidi 
all his great abilities have not been able to remove. He 
not only received this gratuity from Medina the Jew, 
but he was also allowed ten thousand pounds a year 
from the queen ; to this he added a deduction of two 
and a half per cent, from the pay of the foreign troops 
maintained by England ; and all this over and above 
his ordinary pay as general of the British forces. Many 
excuses might have been given for his acceptance of 
these sums : but a great character ought not to stand in 
aeed of any excuse. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Anne. (Continued.) 
A.D. 1711—1714. 

War seems, in general, more adapted to the temper 
and the courage of the Whigs than the Tories. The 
fbrmer, restless, active, and ungovernable, seem to de- 
light in the struggle ; the latter, submissive, temperate, 
and weak, more willingly 'cultivate the arts of peace, 
and are content in prosperity. Through the course of 
the English history, France seems to have been the pe- 
culiar object of the hatred of the Whigs ; and a consti- 
tutional war with that country seems to have been their 
aim. On the contrary, the Tories have been found to 
regard that nation with no such opposition of principle ; 
and a peace with France has generally been the result 
of a Tory administration. For some time, therefore, 
before the dismission of Marlborough, a negotiation for 
peace had been carried on between the court of France 
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and the new ministry. They had a double aim in 
bringing this about. It would serve to mortify the 
WhigSy and it would free their country from a ruinous 
and unnecessary war. 

The motives of every political measure, where faction 
enters, are partly good and partly eviK The presen 
ministers were, without doubt, actuated as well by ha- 
tred on one hand, as impelled by a love of their country 
on the other. They hoped to obtain such advantages 
in point of commerce for the subjects of Great Britain^ 
as would silence all detraction. They were not so 
mindful of the interests of the Dutcli, as they knew 
that people to be but too attentive to those interests 
themselves. In order, thterefore, to come as soon as 
possible to the end in view, the earl of Jersey, who 
acted in concert with Oxford, sent a private message 
to the court of France, importing the queen's earnest 
desire for peace, and her wish for a renewal of the con- 
ference. This intimation was delivered by one Gaul- 
tier, an obscure priest, who was chaplain to the im- 
perial ambassador, and a spy for the French. The mes- 
sage was received with great pleasure at the French 
court, and an answer was returned, ardently professing 
tlie same inclinations. This led the way to a reply, and 
soon after to a more definitive memorial from the court 
of France, which was immediately transmitted to the 
Dutch by the queen, for their approbation. 

The states-general, having perused the French me- 
morial, assured queen Anne that they were ready to 
join with her in contributing to the conclusion of a dura- 
ble peace ; but they expressed a desire that the French 
king would be more explicit in his ofiers towards set- 
tling the repose of Europe. In order to give the Dutch 
some satisfaction in this particular, a previous con - 
fereoce between the French and English courts took 
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placa Prior, much more famous as H poet than a 
fltatesmoDy was sent over with proposab to Brauoe ; and 
Menager, a man of no great statioii, returned with 
Prior to London/ with full powers to treat upon the 
praliiiiiiiaries* After many long and intricate debates, 
certain prdiminary articles were at last agreed on, aiuL 
signed by the English and French ministers, an con* 
sequence of a written order from her majesty. 

The ministry having proceeded thus far, the great 
difficulty still lay before them, of making tiie terms of 
peace agreeable to all the confederates. The earl of 
Strafford, who had been lately recalled from the Hague, 
where he resided as ambassador, was now sent back to 
Holland, with orders to communicate to the pensionary 
Heinsius the preliminary proposals, to signify the queen's 
iqiprobation of them, and to propose a place where the 
plenipotentiaries should assemble. The Dutch were 
very unwilling to begin the conference, upon the in* 
spection of the preliminaries. They sent orer an envoy 
to attempt to turn the queen from her resolution ; but, 
finding their efforts vain, they fixed upon Utrecht as the 
place of general conference ; and they granted passports 
to the French ministers accordingly. 

Many were the methods practised by the Dutch, as 
well as by the Germans, to frustrate the negotiations of 
this congress. The emperor wrote circular letters to 
the princes of the empire, exhorting them to persist in 
their former engagements. His ambassador in London, 
procuring a copy of the preliminary articles^ had them 
inserted in a common newspaper, in ardcr^ to throw 
Uame upon the ministry, and render their proceedings 
odious to the people. The Dutch b^an to compkin of 
perfidy, and laboured to raise a discontent in England 
against the measures then in specuktion. The Wh^ 
in London did not fail to second their eflforts witbaU 
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the arts of clamour, ridicule, and reproach. PamiAlots, 
libds, and lampoons, were every day puUjshed by one 
&ction, aud, the next, were answered by the othier* 
But the confederates took a step from wluch th^ 
hoped success from the greatness of the ngent whom 
they employed. Prince Eugene, who had been huBg 
fiunous for his talents in the cabinet and in the .fiehi 
was sent over with a letter from the empercnr to the 
queen. But his intrigues and his arts were unable rfai 
prevail; he ibund at court, indeed, a polite reeeptiaii» 
such as was due to his merits and his fame, but jat the 
same time such a repulse as the private proposals he 
carried seemed to deserve. Still measures for the con* 
ference were going forward, and the ministry were«de« 
termined to drive them on to a conclusion* 

However, before we mention the result of this graat 
congress, it may be necessary to 4I^rise the reader, 
that many of the motives which first iiK:ited each cade 
to take up arms were now no more. Charles of Aus^ 
tria, for whose cause England had spent so much Uood 
and treasure, was, by the death of his. elder brother, the 
emperor Joseph, placed on the imperial throne. Thei!e 
was, therefore, every reason for not supporting his pre- 
tensions to the Spanish monarchy ; and the same jea* 
lousy which invited him to that kingdom, was necesMiy 
to be exerted in keeping him out of it. The elector of 
Bavaria, who was intimately connected with the^French^ 
was now detached from them; and the Dutch, who had 
trembled for their barrier, were encroaching upon tiiat 
of the enemy. Thus accident and success gave dmoit 
every power, hut France and England, all that war 
could ever grant; and though they should be crowned 
with the greatest sucacesses, it was the interest of Bng^ 
land that her aHies should be reinstated in tfadu* rights^ 
but not rendered too . powerful 
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A. D, The conferences began at Utrecht, under the 
1712. conduct of Robinson, bishop of Bristol, lord 
privy-seal, and the eari of Strafford, on the side of the 
English ; of Buys and Vanderdussen, on the part of the 
Dutch ; and of the marechal lyUxelles, the cardinal 
Polignac, and M. Menager, in behalf of France. The 
ministers of the emperor and Savoy assisted, and the 
other allies sent also plenipotentiaries, though with the 
utmost reluctance. As England and France were the 
only two powers that were seriously inclined to peace, 
it may be supposed that all the other deputies served ra- 
ther to retard than advance its progress. They met ra- 
ther to start new difficulties, and widen the breach, than 
to quiet the dissensions of Europe. The emperor in- 
sisted obstinately upon his claim to the Spanish monar- 
diy, refusing to give up the least tittle of his preten- 
sions. The Dutch adhered to the old preliminaries, 
which Louis had formerly rejected. They practised a 
thousand little arts to intimidate the queen, to excite a 
jealousy of Liouis, to blacken the charactei-s of her mi- 
nistry, and to keep up a dangerous ferment among the 
people. 

The English mitiistry were sensible of the dangerous 
and difficult task they had to sustain. The confederates 
were entirely against them; a violent and desperate 
party at home, who never let any goveniment rest, ex- 
cept when themselves were in power, opposed; and 
none seconded their efforts heartily, but the commons, 
and the queen, whose health was visibly declining. 
They had, by a bold measure, indeed, secured the house 
of lords on their side, by creating twelve new peers 
in one day ; and thb turned the balance, which was yet 
wavering, in their favour. But, in their present situa- 
tion, dispatch was greatly requisite. In case of their 
sovereign's deaths they bad nothing to expect but pro- 
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secution and ruin for obeying her commands, unless 
time should be given to draw the people from the in- 
toxication of their successes, and until the utility of their 
measures should be justified by the people's happy ex- 
perience. Thus the peace was hastened, and this haste 
relaxed the rigour of the English ministers, in insist* 
ing upon such terms and advantages as they had a 
right to demand. 

With these views, finding multiplied obstructions 
from the deliberations of the allies, they set on foot a 
private negotiation with France. They stipulated certain 
advantages for the subjects of Great Britain, in a con- 
certed plan of peace. They resolved to enter into such 
mutual confidence with the French, as would anticipate 
all clandestine transactions to the prejudice of the coa- 
lition. . These articles were privately regulated between 
the two courts ; but, being the result of haste and ne- 
cessity, they were not quite so favourable to the Eng- 
lish interests as the sanguine part of the nation were 
taught to expect. 

Meanwhile the French plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
proceeded so far as to deliver their proposals in writ- 
ing, under the name of specific oflfers, which the confe- 
derates treated with indignation and contempt, who, on 
the other hand, drew up their specific demands, which^ 
were considered as highly extravagant by the ministers 
of France. Conference followed conference ; but still 
the contending parties continued as remote from each 
other as when they began. The English, willing to 
include their allies, if possible, in the treaty, departed 
from some of their secret pretensions, in order to gratify 
the Dutch with the possession of some towns in Flan- 
ders. They consented to admit that nation into a par- 
ticipation of some advantages in commerce. The queen, 
therefore, finding the confederates still obstinately ttU 
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tMbed ^ their first pi^Iipaiiiaries, ffive theia ^to ufider* 
standi that» as they failed to co-operate with her openly 
as^ siQcerely* and had made such bad returns for li^r 
condesoension towards them, she looked upon herself 
as releiksed from all engagements. « 

,Xhe .first instance of displeasure which was shown' 
tfi the coiffederate§; was by an order grren to the Eng^^* 
lish army in Flanders not to act upon the offensive. 
Upon the dismission of the duke of Marlborough, the 
4uke of Ormond had been invested with the supreme' 
command of the British foitres; but With particukr dii' 
rections that he sdbould not hazard an engbgerii^tl' 
However, he joined prince Eugene at Tourhay,^wio, 
not being let into the secret, advised an Mtaek of Mil- 
lars; but he soon found how affairs stood with hs ccP 
a^pitor. Ormond himself seemed extreii^dyan^asyaJtr 
his situation ; and, :in a letter to the 'secretary in Eiigi 
land* desired permission to return home. But the con- 
fiaderates were flood in their eompUdntis ; they exjpostii- 
lated with the ministers at tJtrecht upon so perfidious 
a conduct; but they were UAd that letters had beien 
lately received iVom thfe queen^ in which «9iec6m|]Aaitied 
that as the states-gteeaml had not propeily answ^ed htf 
advances, they ought liot to be durpribsed, if Rethought 
herself at libeirty to enter into separate rioieaaures^ ob^ 
tain a peace for .her own advantage. 

But ibe Dutch ^d not- rest here. They had a pdw-- 
erful party in the house^ of lords, imd tbtre they resolv^ 
to arrai^ the conduct cf the ministry* Lo^d Hatifib^ 
deseanted on the ill consequences of the duke df ^Qp^ 
ttood^ refitting to co*ope!^e with prince Eugene, and 
movtd ibr an address to her majesty to loose the hands 
of the Englkh generdL It wasuiged 4hat nothing could 
be moFe disgraoefiil to the dnke' himself' tlian'bah)^ 
thus set at the liead of an army without a p^w^ ^ 
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adtii^. Biit earl Potilet replied, that though none 
-cmdd doubf of the duke of Onnond's courage, he was 
not like a certain general who led troops to the 
riaughfer^ in hopes that a great number of officers might 
be knocked on the head, that he might increase his 
treasures by disposing of their commissions. The duke 
•of Marlborough, who was present, was so deeplj af- 
fected at this malicious insinuation^ that he sent the 
earl a challenge the next day ; but the nature of the 
message coming to the queen's ears, the duke was orr 
dered to proceed no farther in the quarrel. 
. In the nUean time the allies, deprived of the assistance 
4>£ the. English, still continued their animosity against 
the French, and were resolved to* continue the war 
sepaififely. They had the utmost confidence in prinqe 
Eugiene, their general; and, though lessened by the 
defection of the British forces, they were still superior 
to those of the enemy, commanded by marshal Villars* 
But the loss of the British forces was soon severely 
felt by the allied army. ViUars attacked a separate 
body of their troops, encamped at Denain, under the 
, command of the earl of Albemarle. Their entrench- 
ments were forced, and seventeen battalions either 
destroyed or taken. The earl himself, and all the 
surviving cheers, were made prisoners of war* These 
successes of ViUars served to hasten the treaty of 
Utrecht. The great obstacle which retarded that peace 
which France and England seemed so ardently to de* 
sire^ was the settling the succession to the kingcloms of 
France and l^ain. The danger that threatened the 
interest of Europe, was, lest both kingdoms should be 
united under one sovereign ; and Philip, who was now 
king of Spain, stood next in succession to the crown of 
France, except with the interposition of one child (after- 
wards Louis XV.) vbo was then sickly. Philip, how- 
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ever» after many expedients, at last resdrcd towage 
pNtensions to the fVench monaiichjr; and the treatjr 
went fonratd with rap^ty and saooess* 

In the beginning of Angnsti; secretaij St. John» nefir 
created viscount Bdingbroke, was sent to the couH df 
Versailles to remove aU obstructions to the separate 
treaty. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior and the 
Mb& Gaultier, and treated with the most distitignisbed 
marks of respect. He was caressed by the French king; 
and the marquis de Torcy, with whom he adjusted the 
principal interests of the duke of Savoy and the Sector 
of Bavaria. This negotiation being finidied in a few 
dayst Bollngbroke returned to England, and Prior te^ 
mained as resident at the court of France. 

In the mean time the articles of the intended treaty 
were warmly canvassed among all tanks of peofdef in 
London. A duel, which was fought between the duke 
of Hamilton and lord Mohun, in which they were both 
killed, served to exasperate the Whigs and Tories 
against each other. The subject of the dud & said to 
have been a lawsuit ; but, Mohun being considered as 
a buDy in favour of the Whigs, the Tories exdainied; 
against the event as a party-dud, and absurdly affinned 
that a plot was laid against the life of the duke trf 
Hamilton. Mobs now began to be hired hy both fir** 
tions, and the whde city was filled with riot and tip* 
roar. In this scene of confusion, the duke of Mari* 
borough, hearing himself accused as the secret author 
of these mischiefs, thought proper to retire to the con* 
tinent ; and his retreat was compared by his party to 
that of Sdpio firom Borne, after he had saved his 
country* 

At length, the treaties of peace and commerce be- 

A.D. tween England and France being agreed oa 

171S. by the plenipotentiaries on either side, and rati- 



fidL;&]r4be queea^vshe ac^atf nteA htt? in ri ia m wit wi^. 
ita^ sdiep9»iibQ hdd Ukeo, i Sbe j«lom^ tbcm^ jllW 
]{recaiitioiis to ^eiaiire jtbdm the ^fuioesaioli lof Aiprofe^t^ 
ant kangii i^dd desired thi^m UxjomtsU^rbf beir.iictipns' 
whatftec ^e ever jmeaot todivideiie^intf oeidiB fmsi tho. 
hMSB iif Hiuwrer* Sha ileA it tf>/ihci commoDdtto di^r. 
tomine. what ifitrdes, and . wbfllfc sujipiifls, mifbtr lmJ»t 
oesaaij {iprr ibesa&ty i»£ fbe ImgdoDOu :: 'V Mafce^yiniirff 
sdnrdi jafie,'' said slie^ 'f.aiid.Itisb^Jbc(iatis6ed. Ths 
affibtiaa of my* people^ AndtUi^ prcmtdewe o£( Hmwd^ 
am tfae.0Qfy.guiQrds I aak fovjm^r^j^e^tiini/^^ iBotlt 
Iwises jetOCTed irajgrn addrengm^Uand^ the ratificzatioiui 
of the: treaty foteing.exchaDged»;ii»ee vm jprodiiiami: 
oa the fifth cxf Majr^ io the iim|Nre9SibIe Joy oC th6. dian 
j<«ty dfthe.xiatioti« . i 

The articles af tliis famous ptaqe vete ledger caiH 
Tateed, and mem ^waptdy deba^r than those afjuijf 
<fther treaty, read of in histoiT)^ Theommber <)f difiei4 
eot iaterei^ ccttcarned^ and the great enmity anljaai^ 
kplifily«iid)9isting betireen alU made it impofldble Ihafe 
all tottid ha tatli0ed y and indeed there sealed no othan 
Biieiilfad of awning peace, tat tiial whdch was tslMEV 
&f thfc twp prtik&pal powers '^oncerfted to okake^ their 
owtt" anicle^i and ^ta leave the re^ lin* a aulgec^ of ifti^ 
tufa discassion* - ^ 

The fiM stipuktion was, that Phil^ »Owta€k«ow*{ 
ledgM king of Spain, shoald renounce all right to tiMi 
crawn nf JE'nmcev tile union ^4^4^ such powofftil^Gfa^u 
dottsteingthdugiit dangerous to the Ub^rttoraf Binrope. 
ttr was a^eed that the di&k^ of B^rry^ Philip^s bM«|b«rr 
aad after hhn in sucoei^i6n$ should ^also renoance iM 
right to the* tbreme of Spain, In case of his ae<|uisttlm: 
of tte Ftmok crown* It was stipulated 4hat the duke. 
of «afoy should possess the island (^ Sirfly/^ with the 
title '(rfltidg, twgetbw with F^eMMN, afldoihai^ 
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plMn|0iiI>4lie{«KttiiHiiit;i(whkili \ vuAu iM t iotihtiamaa 
«rte,viiwhl* «Maiui», made ontonf itlK>«pailsi>af this 
ggeM»h>«wiiiwhyi The.i)utHifh«dith<fci»wfci ftWlitfrri 
l^em which IhayioJoiyaBiifi^t after; . andiif -the^kiiiiiii 
<tf 9'MuioB>(Wb4)tbe^riarad.of aoine dofniaiOQ>'ttt.ei*Hirfthe 
diAi^ tf amn^ynmihti dther IhmiA .theilMHM-4£ lAurikob 
WMiteuUiMftt^aupi^II^ the iraatfl «C tbe'HaHtnditii^ 
iHHip<irciei-]>uft<a!i fMxaesaian-.of the ttgoagBtHMimoaam 
iOabdnt^u USthiar^pird «a Soglandy Us ^(Kjrmdr.^ 
mtnetbtTnwBBietmreiaG The SartitiiaKl^fjpM UjJ^aaiadbt 
k>UM»iBiiJtfaMkiiaught fae^bngerowirtd.KhdFTtaid^^ite 
iinntt aSimufjiiireaiwaianiito-bt ■dtumHiklM^.md'Ms 
ftttfcieUcmifai^-nBftiaiyats optA rif^ itooGttitaltfir. 
«rid i<»gl gJiHritr of iHiaortiu ii.meiBKiidi miffaeditiKir 
>ntefasiitosiiibMid9(m*si Bsir, -£)^ovaifik»li»,eailtil!le]0-. 
ftnafiJtnilti^iitheyiveKeolefli.aa pdifeessioniittfiaC^^ 
QMon.vaBd/tteilibortjlafi.'dii^iag tiiqR(i6di'{iit»oi^4lie 
hhoretr <iAito6af <ithp itartidest gipriiDte ^to tibe i£nglilh 
-ipiqni^tiieix) tetlii)gr'<fi»iae<iiFi»naitpi»tf9s^»il0t»a«l»- 
JiD«d ihoth^qposoDvieiid igBttejn<ifaB')Uleiv/B9lig{oi|rAiii^ 
taBi* tiiedBaafe JUM iUaito fc rf fiojidhbi tcnpdcot-ilrdnAiflft- 
-yuVgKttytlHatlp sboitt poBkMitiie Juii|Hb«iii(?I^^^ 
•tii^ dUeb^ aft Mikui,ni|Bdt>«he!.SfiteH||fe( Nje^^tllA8i^ 

'MhdSvitiviimwa^&iBitibr AhefjaA^Mrarfs^itQedNig ii^hMi^ 
ItttkA^iW^ieltodillbv/saiteiluaeoobdMitdor M^ifs^tD 
asnst at the negotiatioii. Thos Europe seemed .tofihe 
Ifytbofiikiimtiak/ gBteftcro^iAlk^flii^ifiif&riBteiitieBders 
^ wfaj^^whrtt! rnntlartii 'out itiri diffMne^igaa^tnooQ^iMN^ 
b|te» wiiHftM^'df iaii|frninrBlalQ(fl«igDafateirtaAhfe Itrihmal 
i%|b(Airi4IMi»ikl«t)pedm jdirit'jthe::>fiagU8htiiaiiinf^fq^ 
-$dlU0lf'4o,iaQ-th^ WaAi^JbnaithdnlOKmtryicde^^ait 

»^u{|^fai^{)atchi<|QKl ddoBNJdiperiaii^uaftat adMnlpUMing 
?^fl«a»daiei*fci»# theiK)iiliaMy;cea»M l!ieii)oli|io««viBlr 
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m^afaJM «iiilti olh^Nt iNa! ]iil^iitepdiild.iM alknibdBltt 

«k6M»4n»nr HWtiethmdt:(iisiB ittiiiiii*BlJtiiejvisfeidaf 
tlfe JMriiiisflert stO)idtk tiieoiiiJi»esiBuin 'og AhftrevDito firaM 

-cMlrl^taMdr. iMr:> butatirue .ib'(d8MKat«)ittfei>HU^ tJn. 

tl^e 'cfiarge< TbQ Biis(ddoBsv«fylhiiti'piutJ9niii!oan^ 

Mti^l «e tbe ^md^* frofn:^ pbicQs ijiif /triisjbiaiii 
tilllifiiitthi^ej^liMilg^i;^ theiit^nqilQji* 

f«i*iMlfindr9uat^«niiiid>h)keii heMdiw^isacdeflgdbDd; Ichfe 

rougblj pr^adiced against the Tories. ^iQtiiietei^i^l^ 
;|NW^MQifilii)s feit9U0tloik|iaqditnj9Bf^ iai^htiloC«x|4t8 his 
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«n ••dJ w Bii^ i t ^- IcBMr what «t«ps- btil'bMai 
^ifllKli <M intMwiajj 4te<BMbeiMkv fi:oih tbe • domjwwii 
.-of tbe-dBtaetofiitnifaqb ThcfbQggtd tiwdiaalfl^ive 

^■mmti iUr .4lNi» itiiuioali miMoadtact^ ted «takainid 
lMfcQM»4i»«tttagti litJOJeMatfBritaiii viDobikeiMd* 
lutlM . MtiHitMie, iftmrard* kntnmiab tbr.'Mnl»> 
brated Sit Bichaid Steele, was not » lUtle >attteiitt 
siMit% 'Midi.iqMadiiiff- t}nie--iK|iott«^ in< a: {jon^et 
4rHttMi>h|r bin/calM iheCnsii, di0:biM»rljr anlflned 
«%«tnMrtta|iiiidlttStry( iandithe iiomcdtttaidaa^w itfjilMbir 

««taytfeitad thh •perfohMnde M-.a ■oaaiwhiiia :aiid<.'«a- 
> ifitteaa<ilhalir! ittA flMa WKtt «spelkd ifinuHi* dnaie 
■tfi^MiauiM^ ; ti.-.) It ■ i' :■'.. 'Mi, 

'((> au»>tii4dl^'-Ae WMg< ware xttackiii^ .tke.jiiaMtn 

Hotki wMtoutyVthMi} ware Ito-Mucbigraalcr dangtrriiiBm 

' 'fhijfr' dt»w telliraal dliMMwloiis. iHatleir waaicssaMed 

44il>«f >Oit(tm}^ and St^ John TiMoaDtr'dtoliagbroks. 

-'<Vtt6t}gb'ltlieyilni>!t >«(mted «dth' th»:8ifaw ^piimiidtaiand 

•''deii^ns^ j«t, Itttviftg <^aiM|u{ehed '<olher oppoMtv, llfey- 

''MMr began K»> turn their stt^gth ^ff^bm^^tadh h)ils». 

•iMi^eisr itogetlMr : OacfiM^; liaMious; dow/ (yfld«irf, 

'imdMsttvtdd; Solingbrdke, hot)«ageiS>iB^pei»»us,(aiid 

I»«iid: thie first of great erudition, the latter of- g*eat 

^'■iMtdMl oa^eMty, Hie ^nH- obstinate 'te^eamaialid^ .the 
•ioAei^'reldotHittt to'dlMjr i the first boat ^btnaiataiiiDg 

'■ itlivt Mill» in the admitilsthitkm Which hei^ obtbiited 

'>tt^< lb« 'diftwkitioii Ui{4hb last riiitiitstiy; the: other 

'-^flikUuhiibg to act* 'a^ a sobaltera tfl»'a- man «i'hom<''he 

'fboUifht hhbtf^ able U^ ^ti^ct. Botib tb<iMbir«, be- 

"''^iAjftb fifftt s«it>aMt«' iltef«sts,!>luidtDiadopt iAiib»8Dt 

• 'iM!i&ciplA>/> ' OkSwdV jlMft Wt« tbe'ttidire mbdMMe; 
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QM&md,iti» thoagiit. iimeirtbtl}i>fttilM.iiMUifTCB^ 
l^ l^n ltol^^■ ^k^i» g b ^alwlM^JOpe^^<lp«■^ii.llitog^ 
Urn SmfknitK. .Bntlimgll tlu^iiiiaiiea CMtUDlIilMiQill 
mmadyi, pdt Umj.ittmtSm • ifUift-^flpt' ^0»tk«i "^ 
ftBgM>dflaceaaC.tiHittfiiflndsiii4«AMmaa «teAi4 
tb» meluiobalf paapM. e£ mmag tl» loitdbiKfiC Ikiw 
htfm, ^MaMfen^ heri»gfd ftiiBfWiilaut, 4M|fttf]( 

t Thk was* iiwHiigf«qg<praip«i.t«'tiwi TiiriMirhiliit 
ipariaaar* 'penrtieiifaii^ dbpiclBlig to .tiM ^piMMiwiMl 
atHy.iwir;.liBriftiwiwitn Miiiii«rp4ediimp;«ilill<liM 
aw»JMil|iiiEBft'|)Q«eWithitii0i0iiatieBfimiik y. Htrj M fc 
•titeftiairvfM BOW. quite bmlnra«. Oatt it tolfJahiipH 

health was the anidety of her niiiiiL Xhfft.fMNliaU 
ihiiahf ir w»4te-«aMg 4m»r t^rodd into «iiMa»t iff ob» 
liiiiafte dbfirite, imd Ultw jatenratim. .jSuMI i*.4|ie 
^onen't premtce, the trowmf abd aeaiet««|FidHiiW4 
absllriat fttmt mitiial.obloqvif aod npmifl^^ uMifJ^h^ 

aek^eft in^^he watilbr teadbmt^ mearavas. BoU^hnllWk 
4»t» thtt MoitKiay, wai> fw 80t4ti9 iba Wh%St|ii ^k6mm 
and Mattered «be<qiie«B, by giving wagr ta atthjeV(£|it09r^ 
«li>ihtlacbaaeiits^ At lengths tbeir ajaBp»ontiai^,mwi« 
4o a- htlg^t^ Oxford fnroteft.l0ttfr.totha^qM«|i» Am^ 
teififaig a<jbiail<af pAildii: tv^^ tte cwiMtOf 

iwhif^ he^eiidMvWed'to jvtlTy.h^ own 4w4lMftf^.ffpd 
itxpoie ihe turbultn^ «>d amt^w sjwit^Qf bip^^iwwL 
.On the^othevihaiiil^'BaUngbr^ ai9oiutedtth«jjti!«WWfer 
df faavteg iovitedi the) dirioe 4q|f .IVfofttioraugh' to mMm 

^oirespondenoe with the ttauie loCtHanoim. i Itt ifih 
'MquHaofr ^09 tkis^Kand thai Mriguaa «£ Mg^ Maabam, 
friMl noW' awonded tho aini* of B»iiqgMltt» QtfivM 
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ii«lilif|i<«itliiiiHiHiiiiiimicitn niminijin I w.' >.nizaoo 

liSlniiilri fiviiAndrifelieMacd ta;^07} tteiowBiHiiilte 
lttdrM^9vaMd ik&!triidB\ttaltaAAg;Mv^tmtUBdhi 

kMBiB, o<nii|iiH^ iltet^^MiMnlid tidlsdD ofitiDtana^ 
Hiri» «My><i>iuma« ^ E p te f t ■ :3iut» tbt iioeeB^dddiBoi^ 
keolkkaoovfaegHikjtogfte faim -a'dicadMi^.^^iBpeDfiM 

Ao^^f^ad .lateitdbplKDifer- supp^gfa AheJ i wimay 
lifl tiMiatiar,iMi&if»aeii)iJ<WM , i i < ip hwil aanflL' ha«pHi 
itiMbtbeuflMkii anOiafaeiUullBa.ldqgwr abtti)gliKlpifei» 
MppW^dw vfiitigTC. •i&ijliBdfnMh.flttdliN^iiipteiJMr 
S|)adb wl4 OBBaatiitiBn^^tlhBtraiHbdaaarqcMw «EiDiUfBOt 
oudive > it^:aiid imniediatdn^^aDida aiiau<4iigtirt0 df IieAb^ 
gkriM»<MBfaitt7UH'i.]|iotiriHli«lakdiigilAttJtiib mMiifiiies 

?A<AAdib-dift»aBA'lte fabyikxalmiMimnvaemi^sta 
liiteiiDbeasMitiiniilhendukm't df Jfiamo^Wt i«Mti}Ai|{ytt{ 
MiffiafiinMd.aDEitiHldes^di&Watatoii^ 
enlMedi tiief^c w a riM i i tM tor(iw B M k<riittiiri^ atwautwdb 
^vthetfeteaU9otppBc>ffth6<iTQryt iu iB < # cr»^ ^.:Wii# #d 
•pfat ffenpertti'thept ipi^m-toctu '•l^vdidBeaef '.^mmmw 
toi^Jbadkedcihtew^MndidfeTbiidfiiiMsi^^ ,tloKiiiv«^ 
aittinae ai ifiridiiia Mtieal(jiinottfi^aadMiefa6«d illwdpi^ 
lidBe/«UiBtUates.«r:pie>|rii78Mbc9s^tt^iiif<dl!(dii8^ 

-n(oaU)aagMi)d tfa^ tHftlidiik^ttf I^lrtai«|»afy.^aiiii8'i«te 

-jiigf>airliendiib-ti|rikii^MkaiBi^aedore.)u-'Hi^jiidt>i f.> <> ui<i 
.IlK^aintlBBr. weiddieid .bfiitkK^ 



iSAeMbgikm, JbfegmttoifrayidftifcHKilid Amti$yioBlba 
constitution. TheyiMfent' a. JeiterHtdiitUei rdkotbv le^fiJKnM 
09^, infiNttdng lmsi^htlm^;^Sqii?Bn(iatSfti^ 
aiidnlttiita^'lBikl to«^s|iair totiioflati4^^«ft Uovdpii 
bafjattonded h^: a i &dtiili «qokdi«r:)4* ImmycyhUmbtd 
Beghtid. 1. \Miiimmato :^titn€v a^gnHb^iAtf NMlsttb«» 
tiaDs»tar«t)e earl oS SiraftMnd litJiUi^ ^^agUpfito «daioe 
fbeistotesH^eaenil tol)^i«tady^toj|i90Caittift!('rqgi^^ 
^ tlieMpixrt|?staiit silecessbni f^fle^ciluliqipil wooe iilmi 
ti^fieciai»Ahe.sea>4)iflrfal^andi tte iraHijMutdi«)&tii«r^afli 
iunnbBstMt«d; updq itfae letlrfiiitfi Berfaele|i, iai:t>iii£fc|MHk 
Whi|;Ln .' lBie8eiJinen)iE«p,<ifdiidLJvpre fij^ 

tbdbjiarttjry omweiyHixa «d(iidile»^bifl^i^ ^lai^edi-^idr 
•wkiabipri^iii»tiii( oaweiiflfltbiir^QmrwiveBiigB^qipft 
^eemidd to iiiipfy> a. dabgei* to tlie ' istate > ^fimm (the <d^ikfi 
ftctfoil of the opposite iMeK!9f.^'i' -•>' 't ^^r* ..'< ov^bijo 
f Onifae thittitth ji£ Joly^itiid^'i^een'ii^eiiicd 
wi^al rr^keincd l^imfidicqnti^ oroseifcom 1^ iAA dftbbf 
eigbt^ ^'dodk, and walked^ alfil!<lei^' Afi:dri0O«^l4mfi«g 
ousting herajresoniaidack/tfaai^ skdddb jn.iiebdibiiii)^^ 
sAo cofititead toganefit it) foe/tsdme ziinutesi liiOdic^df 
jbhci bdied in! waitiBgasb^dib^nbhat she ftmnttitoe ^gsM 
tfHn.uaiial; to which* thb/qua^ .ohly anBureredj li^4aihid 
iitg her.£}c«i m^ ihor with . a lAying , loeki. . i^of fiirii^ 
«poaaitfler'aei2»hi' wiHh a fit.ittf la^tfgfexyyifrdncixdiitd? 
faawief tfr, ahc^ wds vsoiiibvimti rbcwTtiicdz • bf Hbei iits^feiti 
oiiQ^^oftnr^'Jkfciadiij^^fiieonti^^ ^sxatMis 

Dfiatifiefdotlp^. i/Sb&gaire 9tili^e)is%ns o£i lifeiUtwdnt 
^etue todijooellte Qmt^j;ibuiiek]^ed't^&i&lii(w&i^ 
friorBiag, idi^iiBt!l^l714vi^ Sitl^te^ aifter Bevt^> o^faiook} 
IfB ti>€lifinietiisyeai!x)£heiirjagei [ {Shei^ned>inif*d^iMA 
iwA^ yean- oirer (d( i pee^ nkjiwi iobenvi td thei faighest 
pitch of refinementMmho^his^atikaikii^Hbjrt tfafeir^iHsdant 
4iBithe^ad»aiitdgfiSiiifeopfdfipo£^jBiid by .tboffi vdl^UlAall 
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Thif priooest was rather amiatde than great, rather 
pkaang than beantiful ; neither her capacitj nor kam^ 
ing was lemarkaMe. like the rest of her familj, she 
seemed rather fitted for the private duties of life than 
a pafaiic station, being a pattern of conjugal fidelity, a 
good mother, a warm friend, and an indulgent raistoess* 
Daring her reign, none suffered on the scaffold for 
treason ; for, when an oppressed faction takes the ]ead» 
it is seldom cruel. In her ended the line of the Stu- 
arts; a fimiilj whose misfortunes and misconduct are 
not to be pandlded in history ; a family, who, less than 
men themsdres, seemed to expect firotfn their followers 
more than manhood in their defence; a family that 
ne?er rewarded their friends, and never avenged them 
of tlieir enemies. 
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